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A  Romance  of  the  Affections,  Strong,  Uplifting,  Entertaining/'— M.  LUDLOW 


L  ove  N  ever  F  aileth 

By  Carnegie  Simpson 

Author  of  "  The  Fact  of  Christ lemo,  cloth. 


1 1  problem  is  of  a  man  of  genius — an  artist— suddenly  bereft  by  death  of  alj 

I  that  up  to  this  time  he  had  lived  for — the  sister  who  made  his  '  theatre,’  and 

^  so  gave  dignity  and  impulse  to  effort.  He  had  been  good,  but  now  ‘  the  good 

fight  lacked  motive.’  He  found  himself  without  moral  purpose,  life  without  essential 
significance.  What  was  the  worth  of  being  really  good  ?  What  could  help  him  to  put 
the  better  meaning  into  things  ?  Not  Nature,  though  at  first  he  thought  so,  for  Nature 
makes  no  fight  against  limitations.  She  proved  but  a  foster  mother  after  all — she  c  'uld 
soothe  but  not  satisfy.  He  had  come  to  ‘  the  touch  ’  of  life,  by  which  he  must  ‘  win  or 
lose  it  all.’  What  would  help  him  to  keep  true  to  the  Truth  as  it  appealed  to  him? 
The  title  of  the  book  reveals  the  outcome.” 

— Louise  Seymour  Houghton  in  The  Evangelist. 


1  JUST  A  REPRESENTATIVE  FEW  OF  OUR  SPRING  BOOKS  | 

ROBERT  E.  SPEER’S  NEW  BOOKS 

The  Principles  of  Jesus.  Applied  to  some 
questions  of  to  day.  Long  i6mo,  net  8oc. 

What  does  Christ  approve?  Mr.  Speer  deals  with 
facts  in  a  most  practical  way,  speaking  with  authority. 
He  shows  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  biblical  tech¬ 
nique  and  a  gras  >  of  the  inner  meaning  and  spirit.” 

— Church  Economist. 

Dr.  James  1.  Vance’ 

Christ  and  Life.  The  practice  of  the  Christian 
life,  tamo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  net  li.oo. 

”  It  reflects  a  religion  which  commends  itself  as 
both  manly  and  thoughtful,  strenuous  and  sympathetic, 
of  high  ideals  and  high  consistency  therewith.”—  The 
Outlook. 

s  The  Rise  of  a  Soul 

By  the  author  of  “  Young  Man  Four-Square,”  Etc.  A  stimulant  to  personal  progress  and  development.  lamo, 
cloth,  net  ti.oo. 

A  vigorous,  manlv.  practical  appeal  to  the  kindred  soul  to  avail  itself  of  its  opportunities.  It  neither  under¬ 
estimates  the  difficulties  nor  overestimates  the  value  of  the  goal.  Interesting  and  stimulating . 

The  Philippine  Islands  To-Day 

The  Cross  of  Christ  In  Bolofand.  By 

John  Marvin  Dean,  lamo,  illustrated,  cloth,  net 
$[.00. 

Mr  Dean  went  to  the  Philippines  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association.  His  is  a  rare  gift  for 
seeing  things  and  telling  of  them  just  as  he  sees  them. 

India’s  Life,  Custoi 

Old  Qlory  and  the  Gospel  In  the 

Philippines.  By  Alice  Byram  Condict,  M.D. 
Fully  illustrated.  lamo,  cloth,  net  75c. 

Bishop  Frank  W.  Warne  says  :  “  It  will  enable  the 
American  public  to  see  the  inner  home  life  of  the 
Filipino  people  through  the  eyes  of  one  who  has  been 

1  in  the  very  heart  of  the  beginning. 

[ns  and  Conditions 

Mosaics  froni  India.  By  Margaret  B.  J)en-  [ 
ning,  tamo,  illustrated,  cloth,  net  $1.35. 

As  a  sympathetic  treatment  of  this  great  people,  it  1 
is  unsurpassed.  Be'ng  a  keen  observer  and  careful 
student  of  the  people  among  whom  she  has  labored  j 
long,  she  has  many  few  facts  to  present. 

village  Work  In  India.  By  Norman  Russell. 

Fully  illustrated,  lamo,  cloth,  net  ti.oo. 

Pen  pictures  of  mission  work  particularly  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  of  India.  Mr.  Russell’s  splendid  descriptive 
powers  bring  the  landscape  and  the  street,  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  the  plain,  with  all  their  beauties  and  their 
horrors,  into  vivid  reality. 
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Newand  Important  Publications 


Presbyterian  Home  ilitsions 

By  the  Rev.  SHER^fAN  H  DOYLE.  D.  D. 
with  n  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Thompson, 
D  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
I  a  mo.  cloth  Illustrated.  $i.00  net.  Postage,  i  a  cts. 

In  the  Introductory  chapter  Dr.  Thompson  traces 
the  history  of  Domestic  Missions  from  the  first  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  (ieneral  Assembly  u|)on  the  subject,  to 
1816.  Dr.  Doyle  continues  the  record  of  the  Board’s 
work  from  that  period  to  the  present  time — among 
the  Indians,  the  Alaskans,  the  Mormons,  the  Moun¬ 
taineers,  the  Mexicans  In  the  rulted  States,  the 
spiritually  destitute  In  the  great  West  and  In  (;uba, 
and  closes  with  a  review  of  the  wlude  field  and  a 
summary  of  the  splendid  results  accomplished. 


Faith  and  Life 

Sermons  by 

OEORae  T  PURVES,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
with  an  introduction  by  Prof.  B  B.  Warfield. 

1 2  mo.  cloth  $1.25  net  Postage.  14  cents 

This  collection  embraces  about  twenty  of  the 
late  Dr.  Purves’  most  popular  sermons.  Those 
who  have  heard  them  will  he  especlall.v  glad  to 
have  them  for  perusal  ;  and  all  to  whom  the 
author’s  name  has  been  for  so  many  years  a 
household  wOrd  In  the  church  of  which  he  was  an 
ornament  and  su|)port,  will  derive  Interest  and  In¬ 
spiration  from  these  masterly  diseonrses. 


The  College  Han  in  Doubt  Twentieth  Century  Addresses 


By  NOLAN  R.  BSST 

16  mo.  cloth.  SO  cents  net.  Postage.  5  cents 

This  booklet  treats  of  the  questions  which  con¬ 
front  the  young  man  when  he  enters  upon  his  col¬ 
lege  course,  and  doubts  are  raised  In  his  mind  ns  to 
the  truth  of  the  system  of  belief  in  which  he  has 
been  trained  from  Infancy,  and  which  he  has 
hitherto  regarded  as  of  nnquestlouable  authority. 

Theology  and  Religion 

Ey  the  Rev.  THOMAS  A.  HOYT,  D.  D. 

Two  papers  written  In  aclear  and  vigorous  style 
on  a  ver.v  timely  and  Important  subject,  by  the 
venerable  Pastor-Emeritus  of  the  Chambers- Wylie 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Philadelphia. 

Sarah  the  Less 

By  50PHIE  SWE'TT 

12  mo.  cloth.  Illustrated.  75  cents.  Postage,  8  cts- 

This  delightful  story  for  young  ]>eopIe  first  ap¬ 
peared  In  Forivird  and  attracted  much  atUmtlon 
among  the  readers  of  that  publication.  It  is  now 
published  in  book  form,  and  profusely  Illustrated. 

Birthrigrht  riembership  of  Believers’ 
Infants  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Church 

By  Rev  FRANCIS  A.  HORTON,  D.  D. 

Paoer.  Price,  6  cents 

A  strong  and  convincing  argument  upon  a 
leading  tenet  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Brief, 
readable,  inspiring  and  informing. 

Divine  Religion  of  Humanity 

By  CALVIN  DILL  WILSON 
Paper 

The  Story  of  the  Token 

By  ROBERT  SHIBLLS 
16  mo.  doth.  $1.00  net.  Postage,  10  cents 

This  little  volume,  which  was  first  published  In 
1891,  has  been  carefully  revised  and  much  new 
and  valuable  material  added.  Numerous  tokens 
which  have  recently  been  discovered  are  here  re¬ 
produced  for  the  first  time. 


1  2  mo.  cloth.  $1.00  net.  Postage.  7  cents 

This  volume  contains  the  admirable  Addresses 
delivered  before  the  Presb.vterlan  General  Assembly 
in  May,  1901.  The  discussions  are  not  onl.v  of 
denominational,  but  also  of  world-wide  Interest. 
The  names  of  the  speakers — Drs.  McCook  and 
Brownson,  of  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Craig,  of  Chicago; 
Dr.MInton.  of  San  Francisco;  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer, 
of  New  York ;  Dr.  Nlccolls,  of  St.  Louis  ;  and  the 
late  Dr.  Purves — are  sufiicient  to  evidence  their 
breadth  of  thought  and  present-day  pertinency. 

The  Cosmos  and  the  Logos 

By  the  Rev.  HENRY  COLLIN  HINTON,  D  D. 
Professor  in  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary" 
•Yuthor  of  “  Christianity  Supernatural  ” 

Price,  $1.25  net.  Postage,  10  cents. 

“  Dr.  Minton’s  book  deals  with  a  large  subject 
anil  treats  it  with  great  ability,  ample  learning 
and  In  a  clear  and  striking  style  ..  ..It  has  been 
with  pleasure  and  profit  that  we  have  read  the 
book.  It  la  a  keen  and  strong  defense  of  thelstlc 
faith  against  some  of  the  errors  of  the  day.  Asa 
tonic  to  the  mind  It  Is  bracing  and  refreshing  and 
to  the  he.art  It  Is  comforting.” 

The  Presbyterian  Banner. 

The  Gift  of  Power 

A  Study  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

By  JOHN  ELLERY  TUTTi  E,  D  D. 

16  mo.  cloth.  Price,  25  cents  net.  Postage  3  cents. 

Social  Regeneration 

The  Work  of  Christianity 
By  W.  N.  SLOAN,  Ph.  D. 

16  mo.  cloth 

The  Ruling  Eider 

'  By  Rev.  CHARLES  R  ERDMAN 
Paper.  Price,  3  cents 

The  best  practical  and  helpful  treatise  on  the 
otflee  of  Elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the 
brief  Bjiace  of  fifteen  pages,  without  a  superfluous 
word.  Dr.  Erdman  presents  almost  every  aspect  of 
tlie  subject  In  an  attractive  and  satisfying  manner. 
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tCbe  Ib^mnal 

Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Thousand  Have  Been  Printed,  and  About  Fifteen 

Hundred  Churches  of  Various  Denominations  Are  Now  Using; 

Published  by  Authority  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  In  the  United  States  of  America 

Hymns  and  Tunes,  680  pages  octavo.  Hymns  only,  two  styles,  large  and  small 
Type.  All  the  contain  Readings  from  the  Psalter.  A  returnable 

sample  copy  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  pastors  and  music  committees 

H^pninal  is  now  so  widely  used  and  is  so  well  known  that  no  church  requir¬ 
ing  a  new  hymn-book  can  reasonably  leave  it  out  of  the  list  of  the  foremost  can¬ 
didates  for  consideration.  It  is  in  all  respects  a  modern  book.  It  stands  in  the 
front  ranks  and  it  has  some  qualities  that  are  unrivaled.  A  fair  and  competent 
examination  of  l^^mnal  in  comparison  with  all  the  other  leading  hymn- 
books  results  in  its  favor  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

XLhc  Cbapel  Ib^mnal 

Is  the  best  book  in  the  market  for  churches  that  desire  to  use  one  hymn-book  in 
all  services.  Although  designed  primarily  for  prayer- meetings,  young  people’s 
societies,  etc.,  the  selections  from  ll?pntnal  form  a  basis  of  standard  hymns 
and  tunes  well  adapted  to  the  regular  Sunday  services  of  smaller  churches  while 
the  simplicity  of  the  music  and  the  large  number  of  pieces  of  a  lighter  charac¬ 
ter  fit  it  for  use  in  the  Sunday  school  also. 

It  is  now  in  use  in  over  a  thousand  churches  and  schools,  many  of  which  use 
it  in  all  their  services. 

G)ntains  Three  Hundred  and  Seventy  Hymns  and  Tunes,  and  Selections  from  the 
Psalter  for  Responsive  Reading.  Cloth,  price,  thirty  cents  in  quantities. 

A  Sample  Copy  of  The  Chapel  Hymnal  Sent  Free  for  Examination  loitk  a  View  to  Introduction. 

Hhc  School  D'gmnal 

IN  USE  IN  NEARLY  nVE  HUNDRED  SCHOOLS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

Square  J2mo.  cloth.  Price,  twenty-five  cents  in  quantities 

,  A  Sample  Copy  sent  free  to  any  one  desiring  a  new  Hymn  Kook  for  School  Use. 

2Dl)f  SlCbOOl  5^ninal  was  issued  in  1899  It  had  its  own  purpose,  different 
from  that  of  the  ephemeral  books  that  aim  only  to  set  jingling  words  to  “catchy” 
melodies,  and  so  to  gain  a  brief  favor  with  the  thoughtless. 

Its  purpose  was  to  provide  for  young  people  music  bright  and  singable,  but 
kept  within  the  bound  of  reverence;  and  hymns  that  would  appeal  to  them  and 
help  them  upward. 

Such  was  its  purpose.  But  the  test  of  a  hymn  book  is  in  its  actual  use.  Letters 
from  those  using  S>cb00l  5  vvill  be  cheerfully  sent  to  any  one  asking 

for  them  and  will  show  how  it  has  stood  the  test. 

Correspondence  as  to  the  Three  Hymnals  Invited.  Please  address 

JOHN  H.  SCRIBNER.  Bus.  Supt, 

Vresbytermn  ^oard  of  Publication,  Philadelphia,  Pa* 


**  CKtircH  Hymns  and  Gospel  Songs  ** 

4SO.OOO  copies  bare  been  sold. 

The  leading  Hymn  Book  for  Prayer  Meetings,  Young  People’s  Societies,  Sunday  Evening 
Services,  Sabbath  Schools,  etc.  Contains  367  choice  standard  hymns,  best  Sacred  Songs, 
favorite  Gospel  Hymns. 

O.'VE  OF  MAXY  TESTinOXl.tLS  RECEIVED  i 

“  IVe  have  used  '  Church  Hymns  and  Gospel  Songs'  exclusively  in  all  our  services. 
Church,  Sabbath  School,  Prayer  and  C.  E.  Meetings,  for  the  last  three  years,  and  ha7>e  not 
yet '  sung  it  out.'  Our  congregational  singing  during  this  time  has  increased  fully  too 
percent.  ‘  DANIEL  H.  OVERTON,  Pastor, 

SSB.OO  per  lOO,  Greene  Ave.  Presb.  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  K " 

Sample,  poatage  free,  20  c€a. 


THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  GO., 


New  York  and  Chicago 


American  Stanttard  Edition  of  the 

REVISED  BIBLE 

B“  By  remarkably  unanimous  consent  America  now  possesses  the  most 
excellent  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ever  published  in  the  English 
tongue.  There  has  been  neither  party  or  faction  discernible  in  the  welcome 
paid  by  biblical  scholarship  to  the  American  revision  of  the  Bible." — 
The  Interior. 

The  Sunday  School  Times  says  it  is  “  The  standard  translation  of  the 
Bible  for  the  English-speaking  world.” 

Published  with  carefullv  selected  references  and  topical  heading's  prepared  by  the  American 
Revisi  on  Committee,  whose  attestation  appears  on  the  back  of  the  title  page.  Long  Primer 
type,  all  styles  of  binding  Prices  from  $1.50  upwards. 

Bibles  of  ez*ery  description  in  all  styles  0/  binding  and  7>arious  sizes  0/  type.  Text  Bibles  from  cents 
upwards.  Teachers'  Bibles  from  upwards.  Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  booksellers  or  send  for  catalogue  to 

THOIVIAS  NELSON  &  SONS.  Pub’s,  37-41  East  18th  St  ,  New  York 


Field  BooR  of 
I  American  Wild  Flowers 

Hy  F.  Schuyler  Mathews,  author  of  ••  Familiar  Flowers  of  Field  and  Garden,” 
etc.  Long  i6mo,  more  than  500  pp.,  850  plants  described,  350  illustrations,  including  24 
colored  full-page  plates;  net,  Si-75;  full  flexible  morocco,  net,  $2.25.  (Postage,  loc.) 
Here  al  \ast  is  the  lone  sought  pocket  h  tsiiy- light,  compact,  siropR— suited  to  become  a  constant  companion  in 
one's  r  imbles,  prepared  by  an  eminent  authority,  and  furnished  with  probably  the  best  floral  illustrations  ever 
printed  in  a  book.  * 


THe  Home  Life  of  Wild  Birds 


A  New  Method  of  the  Study  and  Photography  of  Birds. 

By  Francis  Horart  Herrick,  of  the  Department  of  Biology,  Adelbert  College,  4to. 
With  141  Original  Illustrations  from  Nature  by  the  Author.  Third  edition.  $2.50  net. 
By  mail,  $2.75. 

Life  on  the  nest  pbotoffraohed  at  a  range  of  three  to  eight  feet.  Such  an  accomplishment  is  revolutionary  and 
produces  results  of  the  higliest  value. 

*•  Nothing  written  has  ever  contained  quite  so  much  ornithological  matter  of  this  sort,  and  the  book,  typographi¬ 
cally  beautilul,  is  one  to  be  treasured.”— Chicago  Interior. 

O.  ■».  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  NEWVORK 
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Second  Edition  Nearly  Sold 


*THe  MetcKenzie  ScHool 

Dobl>«  ^•rry-on-Hud«on,  N.  V. 

LocfttiOB  of^ln^nlar  bMOty.  b^AltbfulneM  and  Mfety,  ov«ii<inkinK  th« 

Hudton.  N«w  fttbletlo  irroandt,  running  truck,  Urff*  g7raoMluni,  cwim- 
mlBK  pool,ho*tboiiM.  8p«cUI  r*r«of  youiiirer  boyt;  IncreMlnK  fref^dom 
for  older  odm.  Illiiatrcted  cctaloicue  on  «ppHc«tlon. 

R«v  C.  :«IArKEArZIB,  Ph.  D.,  Dlroctor. 

WYATT  W.  RAYDAI.L.  Ph  D.,  Head  Master. 


Lafayette  Colleg^e, 

EASTON,  PA. 

A  ChriHtian  ColleK<‘  under  the  eare  of  the  I’reHlir- 
terlan  Synod  of  PennHylvania.  Claesleal  Latin  and 
General  Sclentifle,  Civil,  Klectrleal  and  Mining 
Kngineering  and  Chemical  CourHeH. 

Kor  Catafogue,  &c.,  aildreHH  The  Regletrar. 


BLAIR  PRESBYTERIAL  AGABEMY 

John  l«  Blair  Poundatlon-  Plfty-PIfth  Year. 

('o-odurotional.  Preporen  for  any  American  Collexe*  New  bulldlnKa. 
OAiiipua  40  ecree.  Liberal  endowment  juetifles  moderate  ratee.  For  ('ata* 
ioffue  addreee 

John  C.  Sharpe,  M.A..  D.D.tPrIn.,  Blalritown,  Y.  J 


Another  book  by  the  loLte 
NALTBIE  D.  BABCOCK,  D.D. 

LETTERS  FROM  EGYPT 
AND  PALESTINE 


The  EVANGELIST  says; 

“IV  TOW  grave,  now  gay,  now  quick 
IN  to  embody  the  humor  of  ® 
situation,  now  lovely  with  sympathy, 
now  lofty  with  spiritual  apprehen¬ 
sion,  now  sensitive  to  historic  sug¬ 
gestions,  these  letters  are  everywhere 
charming.” 


1.00  net. 


(Postage  nine 
cents.) 


Freely  Illustrated  from  photographs  taken 


JJENEELY  BELL  COMPANY 


by  Dr.  Babcock  and  by  Mr.  Dwight  L.  Elmen- 
dorf,  who  accompanied  him. 


Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager 

TROT,  If.  T.  and  NEW  YORK  CITY 

MANUFACTURER  SUPERIOR  BELLS 
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The  SILENT  HIGHWAY 

A  New  Story  of  the  McAll  Mission 
By  LOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON 

Fully  Illustrated  from  Photographs 


Though  very  simple,  the  story  is  full 
of  a  profoundly  human  as  well  as  re¬ 
ligious  interest.  It  deserves  a  place 
in  every  Sunday-school  library,  though 
intended  for  and  deserving  a  wider  use. 
— The  Outlook. 


The  author  has  a  facile  pen  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  elements  entering  into  good 
story-telling.  These,  coupled  with  a  mar¬ 
velously  interesting  theme,  make  a  story 
which  holds  the  reader’s  attention  to  the 
close. — 77i«  Presbyterian. 

It  is  a  work  of  love  and  charity,  in  behalf 
of  the  McAll  Mission  in  France,  and  is  a 
beautiful  way  of  doing  good.  The  story  is 
a  pleasant  one  and  is  made  the  means  of 
bnnging  out  the  useful  work  of  the  boat 
by  which  the  McAll  Mission  carries  a  pure 
Gospel  on  the  rivers  and  ctinals  of  France. 
Every  reader  of  the  book  will  help  on  the 
excellent  work  of  the  McAll  Mission. — 77ie 
Observer. 

Mrs.  Louise  Seymour  Houghton,  of  the 
Evangelist,  New  York,  has  written  most 
attractively  of  the  McAll  Mission  in  Paris. 
She  has  recently  published  a  charming 
book  in  story  form.  The  Silent  Highway, 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  work  done 
on  the  mission  brats  used  on  the  rivers 
of  France. — Centred  Presbyterian,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 


We  have  never  seen  the  plan  of  salvation 
more  simply  and  tellingly  presented  than 
it  is  here,  sometimes  to  little  children  and 
again  to  older  people. — Christian  Observer. 


A  charming  narrative  of  gospel  work 
among  the  peasants  and  artisans  of  France. 
Not  since  apostolic  days  has  just  such  a 
work  been  done.  It  is  long  since  we 
have  read  any  work  so  exalting  the  Bible 
as  "the  power  of  Gtod  unto  salvation.” 
As  the  incidents  are  all  from  real  life,  it 
might  be  well  for  those  who  insist  that 
"there  is  no  drunkenness  in  France”  to 
read  what  one  sees  who  goes  freely  among 
the  working  people.  'The  little  book  is 
valuable  for  the  family  table  and  invalu¬ 
able  for  the  Sunday  school  library. — The 
Interior. 

An  interesting  story  charmingly  told. 
.  .  We  hope  this  book  will  be  widely 
read  and  that  many  may  be  sufficiently 
interested  to  send  a  donation  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  McAll  Association,  1017  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia — Review  of  Missions. 

Delightful  pictures  of  child  life,  the 
work  of  the  missionary  boat,  and  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  some  typical  conversions — these 
latter  all  true  to  the  facts  in  each  instance 
— and  descriptions  involving  the  difficulty 
and  perplexity  attending  the  work,  help  to 
keep  up  the  reader’s  interest  in  the  book 
from  opening  to  finish. — Western  Christian 
Advocate. 


The  fairness  with  which  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  situation  in  rural  France  is  stated 
adds  great  value  to  this  unpretending  work. 
Inde^,  a  more  pleasing  book  for  a  varied 
circle  of  readers  it  will  be  hard  to  find. 
— 27ie  Christian  Advocate. 
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'  The  standard  hymnal  of  Evangeli¬ 
cal  churches  in  America.  The  latest 
of  “the  Century  hymn-books,”  of 
which  3,000,000  copies  have  been 
sold. 

Most  complete  in  contents.  Finest 
in  typographical  features. 

Commissioners  or  other  visitors  at  General  As¬ 
sembly  are  invited  to  visit  The  Century  Co.  ’s  Pub¬ 
lication  Rooms  in  Union  Square  and  examine  these 
.  books.  Free  returnable  copies  sent  on  application 
\  for  examination. 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  Union  Scfuare,  New  YorK  City. 

The  Standard  Hymn-Book  House  of  America  for  a  generation. 


THE  MESSAGE  OF  TO-MORROW 

By  JOHN  LLOYD  LEE,  D.D. 

Pastor  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  new  York  city 

These  discourses  form  an  illustrated  exposition  of  Christ's  Gospel  of  good  cheer.  Their  purpose  is  to  support, 
encourage  and  inspire.  The  book  is  full  of  help  ful  illustrations,  and  is  adapted  both  to  the  preacher  and  the 
general  reader.  _ 

itfv.  J.  K.  Mlller«  IKU.,  FhllMdelphlii,  Pu.t—"  Tney  The  Now  York  EvonxelUti — **  Thin  volume  may  be  wai-mly 
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tills  volume  will  go  out  ^ery  widely.  ;  iiioiis  is  full  of  interest,  cheery  and  i  elpful.  ^inieiinies  they  rend  like 

Kev.  Hr.  4««‘orirr  .\le.\ander.  N.  V.  City  I  am  flndlng  It  |  Heecher'a  In  freshness  and  Ingenuity,  and  again  like  Outhrle'a  In  |K>wer  of 
a  chae/iug  message  for  to-ilay.”  I  llluetratlon.*' 
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Pennsylvania  Railroad  Reduced  Rates 
to  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis  on 
Account  of  the  National 
Baptist  Anniversaries 

On  account  of  the  National  Baptist  Anni¬ 
versaries,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  May  20  to  28, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  will  sell 
excursion  tickets  from  all  stations  on  its  lines 
to  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis,  May  17  to  19,  good 
to  return  not  earlier  than  May  21,  and  not  later 
than  May  29,  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  These 
tickets  will  be  good  for  return  passage  only 
when  executed  by  Joint  Agent  at  St.  Paul  or 
Minneapolis  and  payment  of  25  cents  made  for 
this  service.  By  depositing  ticket  with  Joint 
Agent  not  earlier  than  May  21  and  not  later 
than  May  29,  and  payment  of  50  cents  at  time 
of  deposit,  an  extension  of  return  limit  may  be 
obtained  to  leave  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis 
not  later  than  June  30. 


Low  Rate  Tour  to  the  Yellowstone 
Park  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

On  account  of  the  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  at  Min¬ 
neapolis,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
will  run  a  personally  conducted  tour  to  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  the  Yellowstone  Park,  leaving 
New  York  July  5,  and,  returning,  arriving  New 
York  July  20.  Round-trip  tickets  covering  all 
necessary  expenses  for  the  entire  trip,  will  be 
sold  at  rate  of  $150  from  all  points  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  east  of  Pittsburg. 
Rate  from  Pittsburg  $5  less.  A  special  train 
of  Pullman  dining,  sleeping,  compartment,  and 
observation  cars  will  be  used.  Six  days  will 
be  spent  in  Yellowstone  Park. 

For  itineraries  and  other  information  apply  to 
ticket  agents.  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway, 
New  York,  or  George  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  Gen¬ 
eral  Passenger  Agent,  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
C  ompany,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 
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Catholic  Controversy  in  Fiction 

A  TRIO  OF  NOVELS,  demonstrating  in 
enlightened  and  just  discussion  the  influence  of 
ROMAN  CATHOLICISM  on  social  life  to-day 
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By  Richard  Bagot 

12mo.  Price  $1.50 

on  of  Rabbi  Joseph  Krauskopf,  D.D.: 

The  story  is  excellently  written ;  it  holds  the  reader  spell- 
from  first  to  last.” 
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A  Roman  Mystery 

By  Richard  Bagot 

12mo.  Price  $1.50 

on  of  Literature: 

‘A  Roman  Mystery  ’  shows  a  very  accurate  observation  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Italian  capital ;  so  true  a  glimpse  of  the 
life  of  the  Roman  aristocracy.” 
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By  an  Anonymous  Writer 

12mo.  Price  $1.50 

tr's  Advertisement: 

s  is  a  “picture  of  life,"  not  a  novel  with  a  purpose.  The  story  is  the  record 
>ud  Englishwoman  under  the  influence  of  a  great  spiritual  power.  She  is  not 
to  the  admiratton  or  to  the  reprobation  of  the  reader;  judgment  is  not  passed 
‘r  by  the  author;  she  is  merely  presented. 

Scope : 
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Prayer  at  the  Opening  of  an  Assembly 

From  the  prayer  of  Balthazar  Lydius,  at  the  opening  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  November  13,  1618. 

We  are  met,  O  Lord,  in  Thy  name  to  may  hold,  it  fast  with  a  steady  faith, 
inquire  the  law  from  Thy  mouth,  and  Oh  that  we  may  all  praise  Thee,  with  one 
seek  those  things  which  make  for  the  mouth  and  one  mind,  and  that  there  may 
peace  of  Jerusalem;  and  since  all  our  be  no  divisions  among  us;  and  help  us 
profiting  depends  on  Thy  blessing,  fulfil  at  the  same  time  to  remember  that  the 
to  us,  we  do  beseech  Thee,  Thy  gracious  contention  which  unites  us  to  God,  is 
promise,  that  where  two  or  three  of  Thy  better  than  the  peace  which  separates  us 
disciples  are  gathered  together  in  Thy  from  Him.  Bring  back  into  the  right 
Name,  Thou  wilt  be  in  the  midst  of  way  any  that  have  erred  and  been  de- 
them.  Vouchsafe  to  preside  over  this  ceived ;  and  may  the  peace  of  God  which 
Synod  by  Thy  Spirit,  the  Spirit-  of  truth  passeth  all  understanding  keep  our  hearts 
and  peace,  ^nctify  us  in  Thy  truth.  and  minds  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
Purify  and  enlighten  our  minds,  that  we  the  truth ;  and  may  the  blessing  of  God 
may  truly  understand,  and  devoutly  .Almighty,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
handle.  Thy  holy  word.  Suffer  us  not.  Holy  Ghost,  be  upon  us  and  abide  with 
O  Lord,  to  deceive  any  man  by  the  Scrip-  us  henceforth  and  evermore,  world  with- 
tures,  nor  let  us  ourselves  be  deceived ;  out  end.  Amen. 

but  grant  that,  seeking  the  truth  sincere-  Translation  from  Professor  Hopkins’ 
ly,  we  may  find  it,  and  having  found  it.  Liturgy  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  Kingdom 

D  •  1  •  Stepping  helpers  who  seem  to  be  doing  very  good 

h  majestically  in  the  work,  only  one  of  whom  is  paid  for  his 

t  e  nppines  Philippines  these  last  services.  At  Jaro  176  have  been  bap- 
few  weeks,  and  from  our  special  corre-  tized,  of  whom  two  have  died  and  one 
spondent  we  have  most  interesting  things  has  been  expelled.  At  Jaro  the  mis- 
to  report.  In  May,  1900,  work  was  be-  sionary.  Rev.  Charles  Whitman  Briggs, 
g^n  at  the  two  Baptist  stations,  Bacolod  a  man  well  qualified  for  the  important 
on  the  island  of  Negros,  and  Jaro  on  the  duties  devolving  upon  him,  has  taken  in 
island  of  Panay.  There  are  two  mission-  as  members  those  only  who  have  heard 
aries  at  the  former  station  and  one  at  the  the  Gospel  preached  for  six  months,  and 
latter,  and  one  p>aid  teacher  at  each,  both  in  most  cases  such  as  have  heard  the 
men  of  God’s  own  calling.  In  addition  preaching  for  a  year.  This  plan  is  open 
to  these  two  there  are  seven  native  to  criticism,  for  why  should  a  person 
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who  has  once  heard  the  good  tidings  not 
be  permitted  to  at  once  obey  the  com¬ 
mands  of  Christ?  Still  Mr.  Briggs  is  on 


Rev.  Charles  VV.  Briggs  and  Boys,  Ho  Ho 


the  ground  and  is  very  anxious  to  do 
the  very  best  possible,  and  we  may  trust 
him  to  decide  such  questions. 

o  .  ,  Early  in  March  Mr. 

Briggs  baptized  63,  and 
on'erts  movement  among 

the  natives  churchward  is  so  great  that 
10,000  have  given  in  their  names  as  de¬ 
siring  baptism  and  church  membership, 
while  thousands  of  others  are  just  as 
anxious  to  hear  the  gospel.  The  list  of 
candidates  for  baptism  seems  incredibly 
large,  numbering  over  ten  thousand,  but 
be  it  remembered  this  work  is  among  the 
peasant  people  who  have  never  been 
Catholics.  The  mass  of  the  people  are 
waiting  for  the  gospel  and  accept  it  in  a 
way  to  rejoice  the  hearts  of  those  who 
carry  it  to  them.  Mr.  Briggs,  who  is 
completing  two  years  in  the  islands, 
says  that  “every  day  finds  me  more  and 
more  convinced  that  the  conversion  of 
these  people  is  genuine  and  lasting.” 
None  have  gone  back  on  the  faith  pro¬ 
fessed,  and  their  lives  have  been  re¬ 
formed  too.  Filipinos  reformed  from 
drinking  tuba,  gambling,  cock-fighting, 
and  other  vices  are  strong  proofs  that 
the  work  is  reaching  the  hearts — that 
God  is  doing  His  own  work  here.  The 
missionaries  are  examining  candidates 
every  week  and  preaching  all  they  can, 
and  always  to  crowds. 


Literature  for 
Filipinos 


The  Baptist  Mission 

has  a  printing  press 

ana  a  good  printer 

who  is  turning  out  the  printed  gospels 

as  fast  as  possible.  The  New  Testament 
well  translated  into  Visayan  is  being 

printed  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  l>efore  the  end  of  this  year.  There 
is  great  need  for  men  and  meeting  houses 
in  the  islands.  Tt  should  be  remembered 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  Archipelago  is 
entirely  at  peace,  and  if  the  people  could 
have  shepherds  now  there  would  be  na¬ 
tive  nations  born  in  a  day.  The  .Spirit  of 
conviction  is  abroad,  and  he  is  doing  his 
work  well ;  let  there  be  much  jirayer  for 
workmen  at  this  harvest  time ! 

„  .  ,  .  When  the  Evangelical 

Revival  Among  ,  r  -i  , 

.  .  union  at  .Manila learneo 

.'\mencans  ^  ^ 

that  Mr.  Geil,  our  cor¬ 
respondent,  was  in  the  city,  they  straignt 
way  arranged  to  hold  a  series  of  evan¬ 
gelist  services.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  archipelago  a  mammoth 


L  OEtH 

ELUHttAi 

& 


Tent  Where  the  First  Meeting  in  English  in 
the  History  of  the  Philippine  Were  Held 

tent  was  erected  for  revival  meetings 
and  a  big  sign  announced  Gospel  Mass- 
Meeting  To-Night.  Half  a  dozen  Chi¬ 
nese  with  swinging  pig-tails  bore  ban¬ 
ners  about  the  streets  of  old  Manila  and 
new  Manila  with  the  strange  device, 
“Geil,  Big  Tent,  Luneta,  Tonight.”  Let 
us  stand  in  front  of  the  great  taber- 
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nacle,  made  of  canvas  stretched  on  bam¬ 
boo  poles,  as  stood  a  group  of  friars,  and 
think  what  this  means  in  friar-ridden 
Manila.  Six  years  ago  such  a  perform¬ 
ance  would  have  been  impossible.  To 
have  tried  it  even,  must  have  resulted  in 
prison,  banishment  or  death  in  the  tide- 
dungeon. 

,  ,  Thus  much  our  army 

hat  the  .Army  done-made  such 

revival  services  possi- 
ble.  The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso- 


ed  Dr.  Rizal  shot  facing  the  sea,  because 
he  dared  to  oppose  the  ruling  powers 
in  their  programme  of  extortion,  decep¬ 
tion,  and  death.  In  the  spot  where  the 
monks  shouted  in  high  glee  when  a  bul¬ 
let  found  the  heart  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Philippine  people,  the  eminent  oculist 
Rizal,  stood  the  great  gospel  tent,  and 
thousands  of  soldiers  sat  on  the  planed 
board  seats  and  listened  to  the  chorus 
choir  of  fifty  voices,  the  two  pianos  and 
organ  and  the  preaching. 


Reading-Room,  Army  and  Navy  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Walled  City,  Manilla,  P.  I. 

ciation,  which  since  the  occupation  has  p  ,  .  Hundreds  confess  con- 

been  the  strongest  Protestant  force  for  version.  Civilians  as 

righteousness  in  the  islands,  obtained  well  as  soldiers  ob- 

permission  to  pitch  the  tent  facing  the  tained  a  spiritual  blessing.  Such 
Luneta,  the  fashionable  sea  drive,  where  crowds  of  people  had  never  before  gath- 
a  military  band  plays  evenings  and  many  ered  to  an  English  service  to  hear  the 
walk  and  drive  in  the  cool  of  the  day.  gospel  in  Manila  since  Magellan  dis- 

To  the  left  of  the  tabernacle  and  not  four  covered  the  island.  The  newspapers 

blocks  off  lay  Camp  Wallace — acres  of  gave  considerable  space  to  reporting  the 
white  tents  are  accommodating  thou-  sayings  and  doings  of  this  strange  body 
sands  of  soldiers.  To  the  right  the  Le-  of  united  Protestants.  P'or  the  Meth- 

gaspi  Monument,  the  Walled  City  and  odists,  Episcopialians,  Presbyterians, 

the  spot  where  the  friars  had  the  lament-  United  Brethren,  Christians,  the  British 
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and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bible  Society  and  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  worked  tc^ether 
vigorously,  and  as  Major  Halford  (pri¬ 
vate  secretary  to  President  Harrison) 
said,  “This  shows  that  the  Protestant  de¬ 
nominations  are  one  for  the  salvation 
of  souls,”  and  “the  movement  has  made 


There  are  a  few  bamboo  churches  out¬ 
side  Manila,  and  an  arbor  where  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  convert  started  services  in  his 
yard,  and  when  he  had  brought  together 
a  crowd  of  natives  sent  word  to  Mr. 
Rodgers  what  he  had  done.  Our  cor¬ 
respondent  attended  service  under  the 
rustic  home-made  roof.  It  was  packed 


I 


the  fact  known  that  we  are  here;  for  and  many  standing,  even  every  available 
many  of  our  services  have  been  in  small  sf)ace  was  occupied  both  in  the  yard  and 
rooms,  up  dark  stairs  where  it  would  re-  on  the  sidewalk.  The  attention  and  at- 
quire  a  search  wararnt  to  find  us.”  The  titude  were  perfect.  How  eagerly  they 
blessing  has  reached  thousands  of  the  listened  to  the  gospel.  Outside  the  city 
resident  Americans.  There  was  deep  the  Methodists  have  a  church  of  400 
conviction  of  sin,  and  prayer  accom-  members  worshipping  in  a  friar  church 
panied  by  shedding  of  tears,  and  a  bold  building.  The  friars  have  several  times 


Where  the  Native  Convert  Held  Services 


manly  standing  up  and  out  on  the  side 
of  the  Master.  Just  such  a  performance 
as  to  make  the  heart  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
joice  who  has  long  prayed  and  hoped 
for  an  extensive  work  of  grace  among 
the  Americans  of  -  lanila. 

There  is  great  need  for 
M church  buildings.  Al- 
Needed  together  some  fifty  per¬ 

sons  are  at  work  organically  connected 
with  one  or  other  of  the  mission  boards. 


come  to  take  the  church  back,  but  the 
mayor  told  them  if  they  want  it  they 
must  pay  back  to  the  people  the  money 
they  contributed  to  build  it.  It  is  the 
people’s  church,  he  said,  and  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  now  Protestants,  it  will  cost  the 
friars  $4,000  gold  to  get  it  again. 

The  People  cannot  blame  the 

and  the  Friars  some¬ 

what  violent  measures 
against  the  immoral,  unscrupulous,  riot- 
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instigating  friars.  The  friar  difficulty  is 
a  very  serious  matter  and  seems  to  de¬ 
mand  drastic  measures  on  the  part  of 
our  government.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  pressure  brought  to 
bear  on  our  officials  there  would  have 
been  a  better  condition  of  things. 
The  burning  question  in  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands  to-day  is  the  friar  ques¬ 
tion  with  all  its  ramifications  in 
Washington  and  Rome  and  Paris  and 
Manila. 


The  missionaries  are 
The  Missionaries  noble  Christian  men 
and  women,  but  there 
are  not  enough  of  them.  The  results 
prove  that  their  work  has  been  excellent, 
but  there  are  much  greater  victories  to 
be  won.  Everything  in  the  mission  line 
is  good  but  too  small,  on  too  limited  a 
scale.  Generous  things  are  now  plan¬ 
ning  by  the  Methodist  Bishop  Warne, 
who  lately  arrived  in  Manila,  and  the  im¬ 
pression  is  abroad  that  about  the  next 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  a  large  Protestant 
church  building  in  the  city  of  Manila.  It 
will  make  little  difference  whether  it  is 
constructed  for  Americans  or  to  provide 
accomodation  for  native  worshippers,  the 
point  is  to  provide  a  place  of  prayer, 
substantial  and  commodious.  In  the  na¬ 
tive  services  the  seating  capacity  is  al¬ 
ways  insufficient  for  the  audience,  and 
the  indications  are  that  a  house  seating 
two  thousand  would  be  packed  at  every 
service  for  natives,  if  located  in  Manila 
or  some  other  of  the  large  centers  of 
I'hilippine  population.  Indeed,  two  such 
buildings  would  be  crowded  without 
doubt,  and  many  smaller  churches. 


Buildings 

Projected 


Tne  Protestant  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  Mission 
has  $25,000  in  gold  on 
hand  toward  a  building  in  Manila  for 
English  speaking  people,  and  $50,000  is 
desired  before  the  building  is  begun.  A 
good  lot  is  purchased  and  a  small  tem¬ 
porary  house  is  being  erected.  Our  own 
mission  has  some  $3,000  raised  among 
natives  for  a  native  church  in  Tondo,  a 
section  of  Manila  where  we  now  have  a 
very  prosperous  church  worshipping  in 
a  monster  theatre.  Would  it  not  be  a 


good  investment  and  a  very  pleasant  one 
for  friends  of  the  Master  to  erect  a  me¬ 
morial  church  building  this  year  in  these 
beautiful  islands?  The  people  are  by 
no  means  Christianized ;  there  is  very 
little  Christanity  in  the  archipelago, 
though  there  are  800  substantial  friar 
churches,  and  200  bamboo  ones  and  5,000 
Roman  Chapels  where  on  feast  days 
there  is  service.  Yet  the  natives  are  by  no 
means  Christianized,  and  there  is  every 
need  for  Protestant  activity.  An  excellent 
Public  School  System  has  been  inau¬ 
gurated,  though  the  friars  are  bitterly 
opposed  to  it.  It  remains  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  people  of  this  country  to  add  to  the 
training  of  these  schools  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel. 


Our  Assembly  Number 

In  this  number  of  The  Evangelist  we 
have  endeavored  to  do  two  things:  first 
to  make  the  visiting  commissioners  feel 
at  home  among  us  by  introducing  them 
to  a  group  of  New  York  pastors,  with 
some  brief  remarks  about  their  churches, 
and  second,  in  view  of  the  celebration 
of  our  Home  Mission  centennial,  to  give 
as  wide  a  view  as  possible  of  our  Home 
Mission  field.  In  addition  to  these  two 
dominant  interests  several  subjects  of  im¬ 
mediate  importance  have  been  presented 
by  able  writers.  All  this  makes  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rich  and  full  number,  so  that 
even  with  sixteen  added  p>ages  we  find 
various  matters  usually  found  here  have 
been  fairly  crowded  out.  We  beg  pas¬ 
tors  who  have  sent  us  church  and  other 
news,  to  have  patience  untl  next  week 
when  they  will  find  their  own  again. 
And  of  several  contributors  who  have 
sent  us  excellent  matter  for  this  number, 
we  must  beg  the  same  favor.  Their  ar¬ 
ticles,  too,  will  appear  next  week. 

Home  Missions  and 
Patriotism 

Since  the  day,  more  than  a  century 
and  a  quarter  ago,  when  the  Synod  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  first 
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among  ecclesiastical  bodies,  counseled 
open  resistance  to  England,  Presbyter¬ 
ianism  has  always  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  liberties  of  this  country. 
The  early  records  of  our  Church  are  a 
continuous  revelation  of  this  patriotic 
and  Christian  spirit.  It  was  the  very  first 
Presbytery  in  this  land  which  took  into 
consideration  the  religious  state  of  the 
frontier  settlements  and  resolved  to  send 
missionaries  to  them.  The  very  spirit 
of  evangelism,  which  is  another  name 
for  p>atriotism,  thus  breathed  in  the  ear¬ 
liest  formal  action  of  our  Church  in 
this  country’.  A  hundred  and  twelve 
years  ago  the  Assembly  sent  Nathan 
Her  and  Joshua  Hart  to  evangelize  the 
frontier  settlements,  and  since  then  no 
Assembly  has  failed  to  give  attention 
to  the  cause  of  missions. 

Nor,  in  the  Church’s  care  for  the 
pioneers  were  the  native  peoples  forgot¬ 
ten.  The  Church  which  had  sent  out 
John  Eliot  and  the  Brainerds  was  not 
likely  to  forget  the  Indians.  The  As¬ 
sembly  of  1800  called  attention  to  the 
need  of  “gospelizing”  them,  and  though 
it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Church  has  always  done  its  duty  in  this 
matter,  yet  neither  has  it  neglected  the 
claims  of  the  red  men  upon  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  Christ. 

As  early  as  1801  the  frontier  work 
was  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand 
the  creation  of  a  permanent  fund  for 
missionary  work,  and  the  next  year, 
1802,  the  Assembly  organized  its  home 
mission  work  by  the  appointment  of  a 
Permanent  Committee  on  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  with  such  powers  as  made  it  prac¬ 
tically  a  missionary  board.  We  are 
now,  therefore,  celebrating  the  centen¬ 
nial  of  our  organized  Home  Mission 
work. 

In  1803  missionaries  were  sent  as  far 
West  as  the  “Mississippi  Territory.” 
Among  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  soon  appears  the  name  of  Gideon 
Blackburn,  the  home  missionary  hero  of 
the  Southwest.  For  his  use  in  founding 
an  Indian  school  $500  was  appropriated. 

Naturally  the  Home  Board  became 
the  mother  of  Boards.  The  need  of 
more  missionaries  became  pressing  and 


the  Assembly  of  1809  called  upon  Pres¬ 
byteries  “to  inquire  for  poor  and  pious 
young  men  who  may  promise  useful¬ 
ness,”  and  to  raise  a  fund  for  their  ed¬ 
ucation  for  the  ministry.  Thus  event¬ 
ually,  came  into  being  the  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  as  from  the  action  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  of  1810  directing  the  Committee 
of  Missions  “annually  to  prepare  and 
publish  •  for  the  information  of  the 
churches  a  pamphlet  or  pamphlets  en¬ 
titled  Missionary  Intelligence”  came  the 
Board  of  Publication.  Home  missions 
naturally  planted  the  seeds  of  Ministe¬ 
rial  Relief,  Aid  for  Colleges,  and  Church 
Extension.  Foreign  Missions  were  in¬ 
augurated  independently,  but  in  entire 
harmony  with  the  older  organization ;  as 
was  evident  even  as  early  as  1812,  in 
overtures  from  the  then  composite  For¬ 
eign  Board,  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
suggesting  co-operation  in  work. 

In  1816  the  Committee  on  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  became  the  Home  Board  in  its 
present  form,  d'he  work  grew’  rapidly  in 
every  direction.  fhat  was  the  era  of 
progress — the  Erie  Canal,  the  first  rail¬ 
roads,  the  l)eginning  of  immigration 
threw  open  the  Western  world  and  peo¬ 
pled  it.  Before  the  middle  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  advancing  columns  had  won  for 
the  countrv'  the  greath  Northwest,  under 
the  lead  of  such  pioneers  as  Marcus 
Whitman  and  H.  H.  Spaulding.  In  the 
follow’ing  generation  our  church  organ¬ 
ized  nearly  two  thousand  churches  in 
the  states  between  the  Mississippi  River 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  schools,  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  dotted  all  that  re¬ 
gion.  Late  in  the  century  the  tide  of 
population  moving  up  the  Pacific  Coast 
made  a  new  call  for  the  home  mission¬ 
ary  and  the  Christian  teacher.  That 
call  is  the  most  encouraging  phase  of 
our  national  expansion.  Without  the 
Home  Missionary  that  expansion  would 
be  a  peril  indeed. 

What  shall  be  the  future  of  this  noble 
past?  The  present  opportunity  of  home 
missions  is  enough  to  awaken  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  patriot  no  less  than 
of  the  Christian — enough  to  make  the 
two  terms  one.  What  period  in  the 
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world’s  history  covers  events  so  calcu¬ 
lated  to  stir  the  heart  of  the  Christian 
patriot  as  the  years  since  1898?  The 
questions,  What  shall  we  be  to  our¬ 
selves?  What  shall  we  be  to  the  nations 
of  the  earth  ?  are  imperative  to-day. 
Their  answer  must  largely  be  found  in 
the  work  of  Christian  missions.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  gatherings  of  new  peoples  under 
our  flag  shall  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse 
depends  upon  what  we  do  for  them. 
They  are  ready  to  receive  education, 
ready  to  receive  the  gospel.  They  are 
weary  of  paganism  and  superstition, 
they  are  ready  for  the  best  we  have  to 
give  them.  Will  the  church  of  Christ 
arise  to  the  needs  of  the  time? 

The  answer  must  depend  largely  upon 
what  we  are  in  ourselves.  How  far  is 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  ser¬ 
vice,  of  which  our  Lord  left  us  an  ex¬ 
ample,  and  which  home  missions  neces¬ 
sarily  foster,  gaining  ground  above  the 
spirit  of  self  aggrandizement,  the  love 
of  money,  which  are  almost  the  inev¬ 
itable  outcome  of  our  present  mode  of 
life?  Our  politics  portentously  show 
the  insidious  effects  of  the  spirit  of  the 
time.  There  is  no  such  safe  antidote 
to  the  evils  under  which  city  and  state 
and  national  politics  are  groaning  as  the 
spirit  of  Home  Missons,  the  longing  to 
give  the  gospel  to  every  human  soul 
within  our  borders. 

The  Moderator’s  Sermon 

According  to  our  custom  we  do  not 
print  the  Moderator’s  sermon  in  our 
“General  Assembly  number.”  We  deem 
it  both  unfair  and  unkind  to  put  the  ser¬ 
mon  into  the  hands  of  commissioners  be¬ 
fore  it  has  been  preached,  unkind  to  the 
Moderator,  who  must  be  annoyed  when  a 
sermon  on  which  he  has  spent  his  best 
efforts  is  robbed  of  half  its  force  by  pre¬ 
mature  reading,  and  unkind  to  those  who 
are  to  hear  the  sermon  by  subtracting 
from  its  first  api>eal  that  highest  form  of 
power  which  is  embodied  in  the  preacher 
himself.  Therefore  at  the  risk  of  being 
deemed  behind  the  times  by  some  enter¬ 
prising  contemporaries  we  shall  not  print 
the  sermon  till  next  week,  where  it  will 
serve  those  who  could  not  hear  it 


preached,  and  those  who  having  heard  it 
desire  to  preserve  it. 

It  certainly  cannot  be  amiss,  however, 
to  inform  our  readers  that  the  sermon 
opens  up  larger  vistas  to  thought  than 
is  often  the  case,  especially  in  the  view 
of  the  essential  unity  or  as  the  French 
would  say,  solidarity  of  all*  humanity, 
not  simply  those  who  happen  to  live  at 
the  same  time,  but  also  those  who  have 
gone  before. 

This  is  an  almost  inconceivably  no¬ 
ble  thought,  and  almost  entirely  new 
in  sermonic  literature.  Out  of  it,  as  Dr. 
Minton  treats  it,  grovvs  a  very  much 
needed  call  for  a  greater  emphasis  upon 
doctrine  than  has  lately  been  in  favor, 
for  it  is  the  especial  function  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  to  give  sound  doc¬ 
trine  to  the  world.  The  development  of 
this  thought  is  strong  and  able  and  will 
demand  careful  consideration. 

Editorial  Notes 

A  large  number  of  manuscripts  have 
been  received  in  response  to  our  offer  of 
a  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best 
story  for  children  under  fifteen.  They 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  judges.  The 
prize  will  be  announced  and  the  prize 
story  will  appear  in  our  issue  of  June  5. 

Dr.  Sawyer  has  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  spend  the  summer  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe  and  sails  with  his  two 
daughters  for  Rotterdam  on  the  31st 
inst.,  expecting  to  return  by  the  same 
line  on  Sept  4th.  He  will  write  for  The 
Evangelist  during  his  absence,  and  we 
are  sure  our  readers  will  look  with  in¬ 
terest  for  his  communications. 

The  culmination  of  an  honest  and 
self-sacrificing  national  service  to  hu¬ 
manity  occurred  last  Sunday  when  the 
Cuban  flag  was  hoisted  over  Morro  Cas¬ 
tle,  and  President  Palma  took  over  the 
government  of  the  island  from  Govern¬ 
or-General  Wood.  There  may  have 
been  blunders  in  the  accomplishment  of 
this  service;  it  may  not  have  been 
wholly  purged  of  self-seeking  and  par¬ 
tisan  power  hunting.  There  may  still 
be  something  to  be  desired  in  our  con- 
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ception  of  national  duty  to  the  island 
that  we  have  freed  from  tyranny;  but 
on  the  whole  the  country  has  no  cause 
to  blush  for  the  part  it  has  taken  with 
regard  to  Cuba.  And  by  the  test  long 
ago  established  by  Dr.  Parkhurst,  that 
the  measure  of  a  good  man’s  usefulness 
is  the  ease  with  which  the  community 
can  do  without  him  when  he  is  gone, 
the  service  of  General  Wood  to  Cuba 
has  been  of  the  very  highest  quality. 

The  awful  calamity  which  has  swept 
over  Martinique  and  other  West  In¬ 
dian  islands  invites  all  the  world  to  the 
unselfish  impulse  to  helpfulness.  It 
should  also  impress  every  serious  per¬ 
son  with  the  too  little  recognized  fact 
that  the  marvellous  progress  of  human¬ 
ity  in  commanding  the  powers  of  na¬ 
ture  is  after  all  but  ignorance  and  im¬ 
potence..  God  reigns  and  he  alone  holds 
these  powers  absolutely  in  his  hand. 
Why  he  permits  these  fearful  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  might  of  natural  forces  we 
do  not  know  and  perhaps  never  shall 
know;  but  the  fact  that  they  are  possi¬ 
ble  must  emphasize  our  gratitude  that 
calamities  occur  so  seldom,  and  that  in 
general  the  operation  of  these  forces  is 
so  beneficent.  It  is  a  touching  fact  that 
just  now,  when  this  country  is  about 
to  give  public  recognition  to  our  debt 
to  France  for  help  rendered  in  our  im¬ 
minent  need  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago, 
comes  the  opportunity  to  render  service 
to  her  in  the  hour  of  her  calamity.  Ca¬ 
ble  despatches  inform  us  that  the  people 
of  France  are  deeply  moved  by  the 
promptitude  of  our  action  and  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  the  amount  voted  for  relief 
for  Martinique. 

We  congratulate  Auburn  and  her 
friends  upon  the  decision  of  Dr.  James 
Riggs  not  to  leave  that  Seminary  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  call  to  a  chair  in  McCormick 
Seminary.  This  decision  was  made  pub¬ 
lic  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  there 
will  be  no  one  to  question  Dr.  Riggs’s 
statement  that  it  was  reached  after 
weighing  the  relative  needs  of  the  two 
seminaries  and  finding  that  the  more  im¬ 


portant  service  could  be  rendered  at  Au¬ 
burn,  That  the  senseless  clamor  about 
Dr.  Riggs’s  orthodoxy  raised  by  some 
secular  and  one  or  two  religious  papers 
had  any  effect  upon  his  decision  we  do 
not  believe,  except  perhaps  as  it  showed 
Auburn  to  him  as  a  field  of  fairer  pros¬ 
pect  than  the  other. 

Dr.  Young’s  call  for  young  men  for 
-Alaska,  as  made  in  his  article  on  an¬ 
other  page,  should  awaken  an  answer¬ 
ing  thrill  in  many  a  youthful  heart.  The 
qualifications  he  insists  upon  are  precisely 
those  of  the  finest  young  men  in  our  col¬ 
leges — men  standing  high  at  oncei  in 
scholarship  and  athletics,  such  men,  for 
example,  as  Robert  Speer  was  when  in 
Princeton.  We  have  many  such  boys  in 
our  colleges — few,  perhaps,  in  our  semi¬ 
naries,  simply  because  such  boys  have 
seen  in  the  minister’s  calling  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  use  of  all  their  talents. 
.Alaska  offers  precisely  such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Young’s  cry 
is  urgent — the  men  are  wanted  nozt’.  But 
they  will  be  still  more  urgently  needed 
three,  six,  ten  years  hence.  You  seniors 
about  to  graduate,  how  many  of  you  will 
choose  the  ministry,  the  Alaska  field — 
with  its  splendid  hardships  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  opportunities — in  view? 

Though  this  is  a  special  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  Assembly  foreign  missions  will  not 
be  neglected.  Besides  the  regular  an¬ 
nual  Mission  Conference  on  Wednesday 
preceding  the  opening  of  Assembly 
there  will  be  an  annual  meeting  of  all 
the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Boards 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Presbyterian  Church,  Fifty-seventh 
street,  on  Monday,  May  19,  at  A.M.  and 
2  P.M.  On  Wednesday,  May  21,  the 
usual  report  of  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Foreign  Missions,  with  addresses  bv 
Secretary  of  the' Board  and  others,  will 
be  given  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
evening  at  7.30  P.M.  the  i^ular  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  interests  of  Foreign  Missions, 
at  Carnegie  Hall.  Addresses  by  Mis¬ 
sionaries  from  several  of  our  mission 
fields. 


Reception  by  New  York  University 


Chancellor  H.  M.  MacCracken  and 
the  governing  board  of  the  I’niversity 
issue  the  following : 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  the  Recep¬ 
tion  to  be  given  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  Presbyterian  Church  by  New  Y ork 
University,  at  University  Heights,  May 
M,  t902 

The  University  may  be  reached  from 
the  Grand  Central  Station,  leaving  For¬ 
ty-second  street  at  2.10  P.M.  of  2.55 
P.M.  or  by  the  Ninth  Avenue  Elevated 
road,  arriving  at  University  Heights 
platform  al)out  3.30  PAL,  whence  vis¬ 
itors  ascend  steps  to  the  campus,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  at  ^lorris  Heights, 
where  -wagons  will  he  provided.  At 
3.45  in  the  Auditorium  a  welcome  will 
be  given  hv  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uni¬ 


versity  and  a  resi>cn=e  made  by  the 
Moderator  of  the  (  e.ieral  Assembly. 
At  4  P.M.  a  baseball  game  will  be  called 
on  C)hio  Field.  Tea  will  he  served  at 
the  Chancellor's  House,  where  the  Wo¬ 
men's  Advisory  Committee.  President 
Miss  Helen  Miller  Gould,  and  the  Offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Corporation,  William  A. 
Wheelock,  President,  will  hold  a  recep¬ 
tion.  Guests  are  invited  to  visit  the 
Memorial  Library,  the  Hall  of  Fame, 
and  other  college  buildings.  Returning 
trains  b\-  the  two  roads  at  intervals  be¬ 
tween  half-past  five  and  half-past  six. 

At  their  convenience  members  of  the 
Assembly  are  invited  to  visit  the  Uni¬ 
versity  lUiilding  on  Washington  Square 
and  the  Medical  College  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  on  East  Twenty-sixth  street,  near 
First  avenue. 
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The  Ministers 


J.  Ross  Steve.n'sox. 
How.^rd  Di  efiei.d. 

F.  B.  Richards. 

Henry  S.  Coffin. 

John  Lloyd  Lee. 

j.  WlLilCK  ClIAP.MAN. 

C.  J.  VOCNG. 

Is  )|;ert  R.  White. 

F.  Forbes. 

Henri  L.  Gkandi.ienard. 
David  G.  \.  yi.ie. 


ij.  C.  H.  Park  HIRST. 

I.L  CiEORI.E  Ai.F.XANDER. 

14.  Daniel  Russell,  Jr. 

15.  Howard  .\r.NEW  Johnston. 
iG.  James  H.  Hoadlev. 

17.  Henry  M.  MacCr.\cken. 

18.  T.  Balcom  Shaw. 

IQ.  D.  J.  McMillan. 

’o.  Thomas  W.  Smith. 

21.  George  Shipman  Payson. 

22.  John  C.  Bliss. 

23.  Anson  P.  Attf.rbury. 


The  “Old  First  Church,”  Fifth  Av¬ 
enue  and  12th  Street,  began  in  a  house 
in  1717.  Before  the  close  of  the  year 
a  building  was  erected  on  the  corner  of 
Nassau  and  Wall  Streets.  The  church 
grew  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  George 
Whitefield  and  was  rebuilt.  During  the 


lurches 

Revolution  the  church  was  used  by  the 
British  soldiery  as  a  barracks  and  rid¬ 
ing  school.  During  the  time  of  rebuild¬ 
ing,  the  congregation  worshipped  in  old 
St.  George’s  and  St.  Paul’s,  and  from 
5S09  to  18 1 1  in  the  French  Episcopal 
Church.  In  1844  the  corner  stone  of 
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llic  present  beautiful  and  imposing-  edi¬ 
fice  was  laid.  In  December  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  present  pastor,  Dr. 
Howard  Duftield,  was  celebrated.  Dur- 
iTg  his  pastorate,  the  chapel  adjoining 
has  been  built,  and  the  manse  adjoining 
the  church  property  has  been  bought. 
7'he  church  now  numbers  about  700 
members. 

The  Scotch  I’KKsuvriiKi.cN  CiicKcii, 
located  at  96th  Street  and  Central  Park 
West,  New  York,  Rev.  David  G.  Wylie, 
Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Pastor,  was  organized  m 
1756,  and  is,  therefore,  historically  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  City. 
'I  he  first  edifice  was  on  Cedar  Street, 
between  Broadway  and  Nassau,  and  was 
used  by  the  Hessian  troops  for  barracks, 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  repaired 
by  public  subscription  made  by  me  pa¬ 
triotic  citizens  of  New  York.  The  sec- 
onci  place  of  worship  was  at  the  corner 
of  Crosby  and  Grand  Streets  and  the 
Church  next  removed  to  Fourteenth 
Street  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues 
where  the  congregation  remained  forty 
\ears.  In  this  building  the  great  de¬ 
bate  on  the  revision  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith  took  place.  The  present  group 
of  buildings,  church,  parish  house,  and 
manse  furnishes  a  superb  outfit  for  ac¬ 
tive  Christian  work.  The  Lecture  Room 
was  erected  in  1893,  the  church  in  1894, 
and  the  Crerar  Memorial  Manse,  named 
in  honor  of  Mr.  John  Crerar  who  pre- 
ieuted  to  the  church  a  gift  of  $25,000, 
in  1897. 

The  first  minister  was  Rev.  John  Ma¬ 
son,  D.D.,  who  came  out  as  a  missionary 
fiom  Scotland  and  served  the  church 
thirty  years.  His  son,  Rev.  John  ^I. 
Mason,  D.D..  who  succeeded  him,  was 
President  of  the  First  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  in  New'  York,  for  several  years 
the  provost  of  Columbia  College,  and 
was  called  the  prince  of  the  .American 
pulpit.  The  Rev.  Robert  B.  E.  McLeod, 
pastor  from  1812  to  1824  w'as  succeeded 
bv  Rev.  Joseph  McElrov,  D.D.,  w’ho 
served  the  congregation  fifty  years.  He 
■".as  assisted,  in  his  closing  years,  by 
Revs.  Drs.  Henrv  and  Sutphen.  Rev. 
Samuel  M.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  the  fifth 
minister,  w'as  pastor  for  over  seventeen 
rears.  He  is  now'  pastor  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  at  Englewoofl,  New' 


Jersey.  The  Rev.  David  G.  Wylie,  Ph. 
D.,  D.D.,  was  installed  on  March  1, 
1891.  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  preside  over 
the  destinies  of  the  Church  during  its  re¬ 
moval  from  Fourteenth  Street  and  the 
•^rection  of  the  present  group  of  build¬ 
ings.  At  the  present  time  the  church  is 
entirely  free  from  debt,  has  a  fair  en¬ 
dowment  fund,  a  congregation  of  si.x 
hundred  members,  a  Sabbath  school  of 
seven  hundred  and  fifty,  a  Free  Parish 
School,  including  primary  and  kinder¬ 
garten  departments. 

The  University  Pl.vce  Church  re¬ 
joices  in  a  church  membership  of  2.358 
and  a  Sabbath-school  membership  of 
2,863.  During  the  last  year  183  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  received.  The  pastor. 
Rev.  George  Alexander  is  assisted  by 
Rev.  William  B.  Bebb.  Rev.  John  C. 
Palmer  has  charge  of  Emmanuel  Chaiiel, 
727-737  Si.xth  street,  and  Rev.  G.  H. 
Simonson  of  Bethlehem  Chapel,  196 
Bleecker  street.  For  the  renovation  of 
the  k'nimanuel  plant  $24,000  has  been 
given.  An  ice-water  foimtain  of  artis¬ 
tic  de.sign  has  been  erected  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  University  Place  Church  lot. 
The  snp|X)rt  of  the  Rev.  George  L.  Gel- 
wicks  and  his  wife  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  church.  Their  missionaries  are 
tem|X)rarily  stationed  in  Manila,  thus  the 
interest  in  Foreign  Missions  has  been 
quickened. 

'liiE  Thirteenth  Street  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Rev.  Jas.  H.  Hoadley 
D.D.  pastor,  began  its  existence  in  Thir¬ 
teenth  street  in  the  year  1846,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  D.  Bnrchard  D.D.  being  its  first 
pa.stor. 

At  the  present  time  the  church  is  thor- 
(Aighly  organized  and  doing  an  agres- 
sive  work  in  a  part  of  the  city  w'here 
churches  are  most  needed.  Since  the 
installation  of  the  present  jiastor,  a  little 
more  than  one  year  ago,  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  new  memlicrs  have  been  added  and 
the  church  has  lieen  kept  free  and  clear 
of  all  debt.  Its  growing  missionary  inter¬ 
est  is  evidenced  by  its  support  of  Dr.  R. 
M.  Johnston  in  Batanga.  Africa. 

Though  its  church  edifice  has  recently 
been  destroyerl  by  fire  there  is  not  the 
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^lightest  inclination  to  abandon  its  pres¬ 
ent  field.  At  present  the  congregation 
worship  in  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Cnnrch  on  West  Twelfth  street. 

'I'liE  14TI1  Street  Ciiekch,  Rev. 
I'rcderick  15.  Richards,  pastor,  is  one  of 
the  “historic"  churches  of  the  city;  its 
first  pastor  was  Dr.  Asa  D.  Smith,  after¬ 
wards  President  of  Dartmouth  College. 
P)f  succeeding  pastors,  but  one.  Rev.  H. 
'1'.  McEwen,  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  is 
now  living.  The  church  has  no  debt  on 
its  property,  and  three  years  ago  re¬ 
ceived  the  remaining  members  and  the 
property  of  the  Old  Allen  Street  Church, 
which  was  compelled  to  disband  on  ac¬ 
count  of  being  surrounded  by  Jews. 
The  14th  Street  Church  is  struggling 
with  the  “East  Side  Problem,”  which 
i'  caused  by  the  great  influx  of  non- 
Protestant  foreigners  and  a  rapidly  shift¬ 
ing  population.  It  is  holding  its  own, 
and  doing  earnest  and  successful  work. 

The  Madisox  Square  Presisvteriax 
Church.  Madison  avenue  and  Twenty- 
fourth  street,  has  a  present  membership 
of  about  1,400  members.  Rev.  Charles 
H.  Parkhurst  is  Pastor,  Rev.  W.  W.  Coe 
Assistant  Pastor.  An  Endowment  of 
$200,000  upon  the  church  is  nearly  com¬ 
pleted,  and  a  Church  House  has  recently 
been  erected  at  the  corner  of  Thirtieth 
street  and  Third  avenue  at  a  cost  of 
$150,000.  The  Church  House  is  a  per¬ 
fect  hive  of  Gospel  industry.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  and  central  point  of  this  work  has 
been,  and  is,  the  regular  daily  gospel 
meeting,  inaugurated  more  than  fifteen 
years  ago,  which  has  been  carried  on  ever 
since  every  night  of  every  year.  The 
total  amount  which  has  been  received 
during  the  year  for  various  purposes  has 
been  $20,403.55.  The  contributions 
made  by  the  several  organizations  em¬ 
braced  in  the  Ladies’ Association  amount 
to  $15,445.25. 

The  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church  of  West  23rd  Street  was  or¬ 
ganized  February  9th,  1834.  It  soon  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  leading  churches  of  the 
then  up-town  section  of  the  city.  Under 
the  leadership  of  such  Pastors  as  Drs. 
Henrv  D.  Northrup,  Erskine  E.  White. 


Robert  1'.  Sample,  Charles  P'.  Deems 
and  others,  it  steadily  grew  to  consid¬ 
erable  size  and  has  since  maintained  a 
great  influence  in  the  community  where 
It  is  located. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  present 
P'astor,  Dr.  John  Lloyd  Lee,  who  was 
called  to  the  Church  a  little  over  a  year 
ago,  the  entire  plant  has  been  improved 
and  beautified  and  the  work  has  been 
greatly  strengthened.  During  the  year 
just  closed  57  members  have  been  re¬ 
ceived,  30  on  confession  of  faith  and  27 
by  letter.  The  coming  of  the  great  new 
23rd  Street  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  just  across  the 
street  from  the  Church  next  fall  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  great  points  in  favor 
of  this  Church.  It  is  hoped  by  those  in 
charge  to  make  this  an  all  day  open 
church  before  long. 

The  Adams  Me.moriae  Presbyterian 
Church,  Rev.  Jesse  F.  Forbes.  D.D., 
pastor,  was  organized  as  an  independent 
church  in  January,  1886,  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  276  who  had  formerly  been  chap¬ 
el  members  of  the  Madison  Square 
Church.  A  month  later  the  present  pas¬ 
tor  was  called  and  installed.  Since  that 
t’me  no  communion  has  passed  without 
accessions,  nearlv  one  thousand  having 
been  received.  The  Sabbath  School  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  our  denomination. 
The  Madison  Square  Church  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  foster  the  interests  of  their 
daughter.  Their  new  church  house  is 
nrar  by.  More  than  one  hundred  exer¬ 
cises  of  various  kinds  arc  held  every 
week  either  in  the  church  or  in  the 
church  house.  A  congregation  of  nearly 
two  hundred  .Armenians  meet  several 
times  a  week  in  .Adams  Memorial. 

Iaitii  Church.  Rev.  Rol>ert  R. 
White,  pastor,  in  Forty-eighth  street, 
west  of  Eighth  avenue,  in  the  edge  of 
the  most  crowded  portion  of  our  great 
West  Side  population.  It  is  the  first 
“mission"  of  this  city  to  undertake  self- 
support.  and  with  a  membership  com¬ 
posed  almost  entirely  of  working  people 
it  has  now  made  a  record  of  eighteen 
years  of  independent  life,  not  one  of 
which  has  been  closed  without  a  balance 
.11  tl.e  treasury. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  has  in- 
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volved  much  in  courage,  character  ;md 
consecration,  and  the  church  as  it  now 
stands,  with  an  excellent  property,  and 
a  membership  approximating  800,  is  a 
monument  to  the  energy,  faithfulness 
and  sagacity  of  Rev.  James  H.  Hoadley, 
its  first  pastor,  who  for  twenty-eight 
years  gave  his  life  to  it,  and  to  the  faith¬ 
fulness  and  sacrifice  of  those  devoted 
officers  and  people  who  throughout  these 
years  without  division,  discord  or  com¬ 
plaint,  have  toiled  so  nobly  by  his  side. 

Faith  Church  has  a  large  mission  and 
a  great  opportunity,  and  with  the  recent 
change  of  pastors  it  has  not  halted  or 
slackened,  but  is  pushing  right  on  with 
plans  and  hopes  for  a  still  wider  useful¬ 
ness. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-fifth 
Street,  in  which  the  Assembly  meetings 
are  to  be  held,  is  the  largest  church  of  the 
denomination  in  the  country,  seating  2,- 
uoo  persons.  For  thirty  years  Dr.  John 
Hall  was  the  devoted  pastor  of  this 
church,  d'he  present  pastor  is  the  Rev. 
J.  Ross  Stevenson,  D.D.,  the  assistant 
pastor  Rev.  Ernest  F.  Hall. 

The  ^Iauison  Avenue  Church  is  a 
consolidation  of  the  former  Madison  Av¬ 
enue  and  Phillips  Churches.  The  new 
location  is  at  the  corner  of  73rd  Street, 
where  the  work  has  been  established  for 
a  \ear.  During  this  time  the  Sunday 
School  at  the  church  has  nearly  doublecl, 
and  the  Home  Department  has  grown 
to  more  than  a  thousand.  Ten  mission¬ 
aries  are  supported  by  this  church.  More 
than  one  hundred  were  received  into  the 
niembership  of  the  church  last  year,  sev¬ 
enty-seven  of  these  on  profession  of  their 
faith.  In  addition  to  the  work  at  the 
Chapel  in  East  80th  Street,  a  Parish 
House  has  been  opened,  where  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  an  institutional  work  are  carried 
Oil  with  vigor. 

The  Park  P^resbyterian  Chi  kch  is 
cioing  good  work  on  the  middle  West 
Side,  and  in  its  Settlement  Branch,  East 
Thirty-fifth  street.  The  Pastor,  the  Rev. 
Anson  Phelps  Atterbury  D.D..  is  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Kribs,  who  has  charge 
of  the  Settlement  Branch  and  the  Rev. 
F.  C.  Shaver,  assistant  at  the  church. 


Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  was 
organized  in  1785  and  dedicated  in  1803. 
Its  first  church  edifice  was  situated  on 
Nassau  street  near  Maiden  lane,  and  was 
first  occupied  in  1787.  Subsequent 
church  buildings  were  erected  at  Nassau 
street  near  John  in  1809;  Grand  and 
Mercer  street  in  1824;  Grand  and  Crosby 
streets  in  1852;  Thirty-fourth  street  and 
Broadway  in  1867,  and  the  present  church 
building  on  W'est  End  avenue  and 
Ninety-first  street,  in  1894.  The  church 
has  been  served  by  eight  pastors,  includ¬ 
ing  the  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  Wil¬ 
bur  Chapman,  D.D.,  who  came  to  New 
York  from  the  Bethany  Church  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1899.  For  various  reasons  the 
church  membership  was  greatly  depleted 
and  the  outlook  seemed  anything  but  en¬ 
couraging,  except  that  the  community  is 
counted  second  to  none  in  the  entire  city. 
Dr.  Chapman  began  his  labors  three 
years  ago,  and  in  that  time  551  have  been 
added  to  the  Church  Roll,  making  a 
present  membership  of  723.  The  church 
sui)pt)rts  two  foreign  missionaries,  one 
homo  missionary  in  Cuba ;  two  native 
helpers  in  China  and  one  teacher  in  South 
Carolina.  This  phenomenal  growth  has 
been  the  result  of  an  evangelistic  pastor¬ 
ate.  i'he  church  is  overcrowded  at  all 
services  and  the  pews  are  all  taken.  In 
addition  to  this  there  is  a  considerable 
waiting  list.  The  benevolences  of  the 
church  have  greatly  increased  and  the 
work  is  in  every  way  most  encouraging. 

file  West  End  Presbyterian  Church 
was  organized  Feb.  8th,  1888,  with  69 
members,  in  a  temporary  chapel  at  the 
(.orner  of  Broadw^ay  and  104th  Street. 
'\  he  following  January  the  present  site, 
at  the  corner  of  Amsterdam  Avenue  and 
105th  Street,  was  purchased  and  the  cor¬ 
ner-stone  of  the  chapel  laid.  In  1892 
the  main  building  was  completed  and 
fiedicated  and  now  stands  entirely  free 
of  debt.  The  church  has  at  present  l,- 
60c  members  and  a  Sunday  School  of  i,- 
20c,  with  a  branch  school  of  200.  The 
'•in.ich  has  just  purchased  a  Church 
House,  166  W.  105th  Street,  where  it 
intends  to  conduct  a  varied  sociological 
work.  Dr.  Shaw  has  been  the  only  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  church  and  this  is  his  first 
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tliarge.  He  is  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Mur¬ 
ray  Shipley  Howland  and  two  visitors, 
Miss  Harriet  S.  Myers  and  Mrs.  Edward 
A.  Phillips. 

The  Washington  Heights  Church, 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  155th  Street, 
v.as  organized  May  23rd,  1859,  Dr. 
Chas.  A.  Stoddard  being  its  first  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Allen  F.  De  Camp  following 
him. 

On  October  i8th,  1885,  the  present 
pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  John  C.  Bliss,  was  in¬ 
stalled,  under  whose  ministry  the  work 
and  life  of  the  church  have  gone  on  with 
quiet  but  steadily  increasing  force  and 
prosperity.  Two  years  ago  the  interior 
of  the  edifice  was  renovated,  and  now 
the  question  is  being  agitated  of  enlarged 
Sunday  School  rooms  to  meet  the  press¬ 
ing  need.  The  present  membership  is 
317.  The  interest  and  enthusiasm 
shown  by  the  young  people  are  a  marked 
feature. 

Tiii:  ;M()unt  Washington  Church, 
near  jofrth  Street,  has  had  for  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  a  unique  experience. 
C)n  tile  narrow  neck  of  land  between  the 
Hudson  and  Harlem  rivers.  Inwood, 
where  it  stands,  has  been  left  for  many 
years  past  without  quick  communication 
with  the  centers  of  business  down  town, 
bv  the  diversion  from  the  Hudson  River 
of  local  trains,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  the  population  here  has  not  grown 
by  the  addition  of  a  dozen  families  in 
twenty-eight  years.  The  grave  discour¬ 
agements  of  its  position,  however,  have 
not  prevented  its  doing  faithful  work. 
It  has  been  called  the  banner  church  of 
the  New  York  Presbytery  for  having  giv¬ 
en  more  in  proportion  to  its  membership 
than  any  other.  It  celebrated  its  fiftieth 
anniversary  in  1896.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Henri  L.  Grandlienard.  the  pres¬ 
ent  pastor,  the  Rev.  George  Shipman 
Payson,  D.D.,  has  been  longer  settled 
than  any  other  in  the  Presbytery.  He 
was  installed  in  1874. 

Haruem  Presbyterian  Church. — 
Tlie  Rev.  Daniel  Russell  came  to  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  this  church.  Madison  Avenue 
And  125th  Street,  soon  after  graduation 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
His  two  and  a  half  years’  work  in  the 
fiel  1  has  been  attended  with  marked  suc¬ 


cess.  The  membership  has  increased 
from  300  to  500,  the  revenues  have  been 
largely  increased,  while  the  spiritual  tone 
of  the  church  is  strong  and  full.  There 
is  every  indication  that  the  high  degree 
of  usefulness  which  has  been  character¬ 
istic  of  this  church  from  its  inception 
will  be  continued  increasingly.  The 
pastor’s  assistant  is  Miss  Mary  Spies 
\’alentine. 

The  Lenox  Presbyterian  Church 
308  West  139th  street,  grew  out  of  a 
Sabbath  school  started  on  Eighth  ave¬ 
nue  in  1890.  Rev.  Thomas  Smith  is  pas¬ 
tor.  ■  A  sketch  of  this  church  is  found  in 
our  issue  of  May  8. 

The  Mt.  Tabor  Presbyterian 
Church  was  organized  in  1899.  and  has 
been  doing  work  on  the  East  side  in  Har¬ 
lem  since  its  organization.  For  many 
}  ears  this  church  was  compelled  to  wor¬ 
ship  in  rented  halls.  In  1898,  the  or¬ 
ganization  moved  to  its  present  build¬ 
ing,  122  East  104th  street,  property  hav¬ 
ing  been  secured  by  the  Trustees  of  New 
York  Presbytery,  consisting  of  a  house 
used  as  a  parsonage,  a  commodious 
church  room,  and  a  basement  for  Sun¬ 
day  school  and  kindergarten  work.  The 
church  maintains  a  daily  kindergarten 
and  club  rooms  for  men  and  other  kin¬ 
dred  enterprises.  The  organization  has 
about  75  members  and  125  Sunday 
school  scholars.  A  branch  Sunday 
school  in  West  135th  street  is  also  main¬ 
tained. 

In  addition  to  the  church  work,  an  In¬ 
dustrial  School  known  as  the  Mt.  Tabor 
Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School, 
is  carried  on.  Energetic  efforts  are  be¬ 
ing  made  to  raise  $10,000  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  property  for  this  Industrial 
School.  Rev.  Horace  G.  Miller  is  pas¬ 
tor. 

The  Church  of  the  Puritans,  130th 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  was  organized 
in  1872.  The  Rev.  E.  I.  Clark,  D.D., 
was  installed  Pastor  in  the  same  year. 
'1  he  present  building  was  dedicated  in 
the  Spring  of  1875.  Dr,  Clark  resigned 
the  pastorate  in  1893  when  the  present 
F'astor,  Dr.  Chas.  J.  Young,  was  called. 
The  church  sustains  a  flourishing  Mis¬ 
sion  Chapel  in  East  135th  Street  and  a 
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I'creign  Missionary  in  Siam.  The  pres¬ 
ent  membership  of  the  church  is  over 
900,  the  accessions  having  averaged  100 
per  year  during  Dr.  Young’s  pastorate. 

The  New  York  Presbyterian 
Church  stands  on  the  corner  of  Seventh 
Avenue  and  128th  Street  in  tlie  heart  of 
the  best  part  of  Harlem.  Besides  the 
auditorium  and  chapel  it  is  jirovided 
v.'ith  parlors,  pastor’s  study,  Sunday 
School  class  rooms  and  accommodations 
for  the  eight  or  ten  societies  and  organi¬ 
zations  which  enlist  the  activities  of  this 
busy,  growing  congregation.  In  past 
years  this  church  had  a  hard  struggle 
under  heavy  burdens.  It  now  reports  to 
this  General  .'\ssembly  321  communi¬ 
cants  and  a  Sabbath  Schcx)l  enrollment 
of  314.  During  the  past  year  49  were 
added  to  its  membership.  26  of  whom 
were  heads  of  families. 

The  French  Evangeeicai.  Church 
was  founded  over  fifty  years  ago  for 
French  people  in  New  York.  Its  mem¬ 
bership  is  continually  changing  but  the 
cluirch  has  held  its  own.  \\’hile  fulfill¬ 
ing  its  duties  toward  the  boards  of  our 
Presbytery  it  helps  France  and  her  mis¬ 
sions,  domestic  and  foreign.  The  church 
has  been  self-sustaining  during  the  last 
3('  years.  It  started  the  Frencli  Branch 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  this  city  and  has 
also  a  prosperous  Y.  \V.  C.  A.  It  also 
s':arted  the  first  Home  for  French  speak¬ 
ing  Young  Women.  During  the  sum¬ 


mer  on  Sunday  evenings  the  C.  E.  So- 
cictv  has  op'en  air  preaching,  in  the  pop¬ 
ulous  French  cpiarter,  at  the  corner  of 
26th  Street  and  7th  Avenue.  Rev.  Henri 
L.  Grandlieuard  is  pastor. 

Bedeord  Park  Presbyterian  Church. 
— in  1899  the  Sunday  School  committee 
of  Presbytery  began  work  in  Bedford 
Park,  holding  a  Sunday  School  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Worship  in  a  hall  on  the  corner  of 
2Cist  Street,  and  Webster  Avenue.  In 
June,  1900,  thirty-seven  persons  signed 
a  petition  to  Presbytery  asking  to  be  or¬ 
ganised  as  a  church.  This  was  done 
and  Rev.  Henry  S.  Coffin  who  had  been 
working  there  for  several  months  was 
appointed  Stated  Supply.  With  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Church  Extension  Com¬ 
mittee  a  stone  building  was  erected  on  the 
corner  of  200th  Street  and  Bainbridge 
Avenue.  The  Church  was  opened  for 
worship  free  of  debt  on  Dec.  23rd,  1900, 
and  since  that  time  has  been  entirely  self- 
supporting.  Mr.  Coffin  was  installed  as 
pastor  on  Feb.  21st.  1901.  The  church 
at  present  has  212  members,  261  in  its 
Sunday  School  and  during  the  past  year 
contributed  over  $700  to  the  various  be¬ 
nevolences  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

This  is  far  from  a  complete  list.  Many 
important  churches  are  left  out  simply  from 
lack  of  space.  To  our  regret,  by  a  mere  ac¬ 
cident  the  name  of  the  Central  Church  and  of 
its  much  loved  pastor  Dr.  Wilton  Merle  Smith, 
the  host  of  the  mission  and  overflow  meet¬ 
ings.  is  also  omitted. 
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Jennie  Blakeslee  Richards 


Lilacs,  while  in  royal  splendor. 

You  your  yearly  incense  tender, 
Symphonies  of  joy  you  render. 
Echoes  from  the  long  ago. 

Purple  petaled  beauty,  will  me 
Of  your  wealth  unstinted;  fill  me 
Daily  with  delight ;  distil  me 
Fragrance  from  the  long  ago. 

Perfume  laden  breath  you  lend  me, 
Hues  from  out  the  past  to  blend  me. 
As  by  magic  swift  to  sen,d  me 
To  the  scenes  of  long  ago. 


Wain  regret  the  while  you  wing  me 
Through  the  years  to  long  ago? 

Cease  thou  silly  soul  thy  sighing, 
T.ife  and  love  can  ne’er  be  dying — 
W’hat  to  do  hast  thou  with  crying. 
Sighing  for  the  long  ago? 

Sing  me,  lilacs,  ne’er  of  sorrow. 
Sing  me  of  a  glad  to-morrow 
Let  me  joy  and  courage  borrow 
From  your  song  of  long  ago. 

Sing  of  skies  in  beauty  bending. 
Sing  a  hope  of  heaven’s  sending. 
Sing  a  future  never  ending — 

Life  and  love  immortal  show. 
Kilbocrn,  Wis. 


J 


Why  into  the  song  you  sing  me 
Steals  a  minor  strain  to  bring  me 
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Marshall. 


watch  his  future  with  highest  expecta¬ 
tions.  Both  of  these  are  pupils  in  our 
Marshall  Academy,  members  of  our 
church  and  may  be  found  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration. 

dur  church  is  giving  this  county  its 
special  attention  because  it  is  the  most 
needy,  and  because  the  Southern  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  has  left  it  to  our  care. 

The  methods  and  results  of  our  Pres¬ 
byterian  day  schools  are  a  revelation  and 
an  astonishment  to  the  mountaineer. 
They  are  so  used  to  school  houses  and 
teachers  alike  but  partly  furnished,  that 
our  kind  are  a  continual  surprise  and  de¬ 
light.  They  appreciate  teachers  that 
work  patiently  and  determinedly  toward 


The  children  are  so  attractive  in  face, 
form  and  manner  that  one’s  heart  goes 
out  in  love  for  them.  Many  such  are 
found  in  log  cabins,  on  top  of  almost  in¬ 
accessible  hills  or  mountains.  These 
show  their  hunger  for  something  better, 
by  walking  two  or  more  miles  over 
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Marshall,  the  county  seat  of  Madison 
County,  Western  North  Carolina,  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  dimensions,  being  ‘‘one 
street  wide,  a  half  mile  long,  and  sky 
high !”  as  it  lies  on  a  strip  of  land  along 
the  beautiful  French  Broad,  in  the  heart 
of  the  mountains.  It  is  also  remarkable 
as  one  of  the  three  incorporated  towns 
where  whiskey  is  sold,  and  where  there 
is  only  one  man  who  will  pray  in  public : 
where  they  have  had  five  mayors  in  one 
year,  and  a  flood  last  February  that  near¬ 
ly  swept  the  town  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  water  rose  so  rapidly  that 
people  fled  from  their  houses  to  the 
mountains ;  three  families  lost  every¬ 
thing,  and  but  for  the  protection  of  the 
thirteen  foot  wall,  the  loss  would  have 
been  irretrievable. 


mountain  and  fords  to  attend  our 
schools.  One  of  these  children,  in  this 
group,  appeared  at  the  spring  meeting 
of  Presbytery,  and  won  the  admiration 
of  all  by  her  perfect  recitation  and  pleas¬ 
ing  appearance.  And  the  young  man 
who  gave  the  address  of  welcome  at  the 
Young  People’s  meeting  was  so  digni¬ 
fied  and  earnest  in  his  manner  that  we 
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a  definite  end,  and  develop  the  whole 
child.  The  personal  attention  given  to 
the  individual  produces  quick  results. 
One  man  remarked  to  me,  "my  boy  was 
two  years  in  school  before  you  uns  came, 
and  just  learned  his  letters:  but  thet  air 
teacher  of  yours  in  three  months  has 
fetched  him  up  to  read,  and  write  his 
name.”  The  material  which  they  fur¬ 
nish  is  A  No.  I ;  and  what  joy  is  theirs 
when  they  see  "an  angel  emerge  from 
the  marble,”  and  recognize  it  as  still  their 
own  .  .  .  Almost  every  week  we 

have  petitions  for  Presbyterian  schools 
in  the  regions  round  about,  oflPering  land 
and  cordial  support.  And  when  the  pe¬ 
tition  is  denied,  we  find  the  people  mov¬ 
ing  in  as  near  as  possible  to  get  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  what  one  man  called,  “Pres¬ 
byterian  dis-c»/>-lin.” 

The  present  illiteracy  in  Madison  Co., 
is  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent.,  many  fine-look- 


dren  play  in  such  a  rough  country?”  Or¬ 
dinary  games  are  almost  impossible  on 
the  steep  hill  sides :  so  they  have  “sliding 
d(jwn  hill”  as  their  natural  amusement. 
Hoards  are  secured,  a  smooth  steep  place 
chosen,  and  thai  the  toboggan  slide  is 
ready;  and  exciting  sport  it  is.  In 
winter  the  snow  is  sometimes  deep 
enough  to  have  the  genuine  sjKjrt,  but 


ing  men  and  women  cannot  read,  and 
still  have  “to  make  their  mark”  in  any 
written  transaction.  Now  that  a  law 
has  passed  requiring  all  voters  to  be  able 
to  read  and  write  by  1907,  the  young  men 
are  attending  school,  that  they  may  not 
be  disfranchised. 

It  is  often  asked,  “How  do  these  chil- 


these  “land-slides”  are  |x)i)ular  all  the 
year  round. 

One  cannot  but  see  in  their  children 
a  new  era  for  these  mountaineers:  for 
they  not  only  have  better  teaching,  but 
such  examples  of  character  and  a  wider 
life,  as  gives  them  a  hope  that  they  may 
be  something  they  had  not  before  thought 
jjossible.  A  people  with  such  innate  char¬ 
acteristics,  with  love  of  freedom  and  in¬ 
dependence,  will  certainly  stand  forth  as 
typical  American  citizens  when  they  are 
set  free  from  their  present  bondage. 

Now  we  see  them  in  bondage  to  Ignor¬ 
ance,  Debt,  Landlords,  and  Lawyers. 

Our  schools  and  our  pulpits  are  just 
breaking  the  chains  of  ignorance.  This 
winter  a  man  said  to  me,  “One  thing  you 
have  done  for  us :  you  have  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  have  an  uneducated 
minister  here.  And  another  thing:  the 
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day  is  past  when  a  man  can  get  up  in 
the  pulpit  and  tell  us,  ‘1  will  open  my 
mouth  and  the  Lord  will  fill  it.’  We 
don’t  believe  it.” 

It  is  only  three  months  ago  that  I 
heard  an  old-time  minister  give  a  funeral 
sermon  on  the  text :  “There  shall  be  no 
more  sea.”  His  rendering  of  the  text 
was  phonetic  and  literal.  He  cried : 
“Lately  you  see  your  sister  here  in  your 
midst,  but  there  shall  be  no  more  see! 
because  her  corruptible  has  put  on  in¬ 
corruption,  and  the  corruptible  can’t  see 
the  incorruptible,  an’  so  it  is  written — 
‘There  shall  be  no  more  see !’  An’  again 
this  book  says:  ‘The  former  things  have 
passed  away,’  an’  so  it  is :  she  was  a 
former  thing,  an’  she  has  passed  away  as 
the  Scripture  saith.”  The  people  re¬ 
ceived  this  with  solemn  faces,  and  a  few 
weeks  later,  some  of  them  were  debating 
with  all  seriousness,  “whether  or  no  a 
nigger  has  a  soul.”  But  such  talk  will 
not  be  tolerated  there  a  year  from  now, 
because  we  have  just  dedicated  in  that 
place  a  Presb\i:erian  school,  where  a  de¬ 
voted  Christian  teacher,  and  the  minister 
will  lead  that  people  into  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  The  present  generation  is 
not  only  in  bondage  to  ignorance  but  to 
Debt.  Twenty  years  ago  two  acres  of 
ground  produced  175  dollars  worth  of 
tobacco.  Then  the  people  anticipated 
their  crops,  mortaged  them  in  advance 
to  the  merchants,  and  when  the  slump 
in  price  came,  the  land  went  to  the  mer¬ 
chants,  and  the  number  of  renters  and 
debtors  was  increased. 

The  {>eople  run  to  law  on  the  slightest 


occasion.  Scarcely  a  family  but  has  its 
lawsuit,  and  law  terms  are  intelligently 
used  everywhere.  The  last  criminal 
court  had  over  300  cases.  The  conse- 
(jnence  is  that  many  men  are  in  jail;  at 
court  term,  crowds  of  witnesses  are  away 
from  home  and  farm,  so  that  between 
fines  and  fees  and  feuds,  nothing  is 
gained  and  much  lost. 

There  has  been  much  sickness,  which 
has  brought  debt  and  hopelessness.  In 
one  family  of  twelve  children,  the  mother 
was  taken  first  and  then  eight  children 
followed  with  fever.  All  slept  in  one 
large  room  of  a  log  cabin.  The  medicine 
bill  was  47  dollars  and  the  doctor’s  bill 
twice  as  much.  The  father  earns  a  dol¬ 
lar  a  day,  but  seldom  has  a  full  week, 
and  what  chance  has  he  ? 

Another  hindrance  is  the  prevalence  of 
Impurity.  One  is  abashed  as  he  finds 
one  after  another  unfit  for  comradeship. 
Illegitimate  children  abound,  and  women 
so  burdened  make  light  of  it,  and  public 
officials  so  tainted  go  about  unblushing- 
ly.  Thank  God  there  is  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  coming  on  that  will  have  clearer 
minds  and  cleaner  consciences  in  such 
matters,  because  they  will  have  been 
taught. 

We  have  many  young  men  and  women 
into  whose  faces  it  is  a  joy  to  look,  upon 
whom  God  has  set  His  seal — and  who 
will  be  free  indeed.  Our  Pre.sbvterian 
teachers  and  ministers  on  the  field,  and 
praying  men  and  women  at  home,  should 
be  more  and  more  encouraged  to  labor 
together  for  the  Lord  and  his  people. 
.\SHEVILLE,  N.  C. 
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Constantly,  hour  by  hour,  day  after  day. 

In  storm  or  sun,  in  cold  or  greatest  heat, 

I  hear  some  workmen  just  across  the  way 
Toiling  in  patience,  far  above  the  street. 

I  catch  but  glimpses  of  the  marble  white 
Within  the  scaffolding  of  boards  so  rude 
The  church  spire  grows,  though  hidden  quite 
from  sight, 

I  can  see  little  but  the  homely  wood. 

And  scan  that  patient  work,  and  if  he  deem 
The  master  architect  will  come  at  last 
The  spire  complete,  and  every  stone  made  fast. 
The  carving  perfect  as  it  ought  to  seem, 


Then  shall  he  say,  “Take  down  this  outside 
wood. 

It  did  but  help  to  build  the  tower  true. 

My  plan  is  now  w'orked  out,  and  it  is  good, 
I.et  all  the  grace  and  beauty  come  to  view. 

Each  man  has  been  most  faithful  with  his 
hand. 

He  shall  see  now  the  whole,  this  very  day ; 
.‘Vnd  from  the  pure,  white  belfry,  o’er  the  land. 
The  silvery  chimes  shall  call  to  men  to  pray.” 

Thou  too,  my  Soul,  must  ever  upward  grow 
Within  the  framework  where  Thy  lot  is  cast ; 
Thy  temple  may  with  God’s  pure  beauty  glow. 
When  His  own  plan  shall  be  complete  at  last. 
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Dr.  William  Adams 

Rev.  Theodore  I..  Cuyler. 


As  our  General  Assembly  is  conven¬ 
ing  once  more  in  the  city  of  New  York  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  present  before  its 
members  the  stately  figure  of  the  vener¬ 
ated  and  beloved  man  who — in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Professor  Henry  B.  Smith — 
led  the  “New  School”  branch  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  into  the  green  pas¬ 
tures  beside  the  still  waters  of  Reun¬ 
ion.  The  hundreds  of  young  men  who 
are  just  graduating  from  our  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminaries  may  well  take  a  look  at 
one  of  the  model  preachers  and  model 
pastors  of  the  last  generation.  To  have 
heard  Dr.  Adams  at  his  best  was  better 
than  any  lecture  on  Homiletics ;  to  have 
met  him  at  the  fireside  or  in  the  sick 
room  of  one  of  his  parishioners  was  a 
prelection  in  Pastoral  theology'. 

The  first  tme  that  I  ever  saw  him  was 
full  fifty  years  ago;  he  was  .standing  in 
the  gallery  of  the  old  Broadway  Taber¬ 
nacle  at  an  anniversary’  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  and  Dr.  James  W.  Alex¬ 
ander  pointed  him  out  to  me,  saying — 
“Yonder  stands  Dr.  William  Adams ;  he 
is  the  hardest  student  of  us  all.”  It  was 
this  honest  incessant  brain-work  that  en¬ 
abled  him  to  sustain  himself  for  forty 
years  in  one  of  the  conspicuous  pulpits 
of  the  largest  city  in  the  land.  He  al¬ 
ways  drew  out  of  a  full  cask.  Let  young 
ministers  lay  this  fact  to  heart.  It  was 
not  by  trick  or  happy  luck,  or  by  pyro¬ 
technics  of  rhetoric  that  Dr.  Adams  won 
and  kept  his  position  in  the  forefront  of 
metropolitan  preachers.  The  “dead  line 
of  fifty”  was  not  to  be  found  on  his  in¬ 
tellectual  atlas.  One  of  the  last  talks 
with  him  that  I  now  recall  was  on  an. 
early  morning  in  Congress  Park,  Sara¬ 
toga.  He  had  a  pocket  Testament  in  his 
hand,  and  he  said  to  me,  “I  find  myself 
reading  more  and  more  the  old  books  of 
my  youth;  I  am  enjoying  just  now  Vir¬ 
gil’s  Eclogues,  but  nothing  is  so  dear  to 
me  as  my  Greek  Testament.” 

All  of  Dr.  Adams’  finest  efforts  were 
thoroughly  prepared  and  committed  to 
memory.  He  never  risked  a  failure  by 
attempting  to  shake  a  sermon  or  a  speech 
“out  of  his  sleeve.”  His  memory  was 


one  of  his  greatest  gifts.  Sometimes 
when  his  soul  was  on  fire,  and  his  voice 
trembled  with  emotion,  he  rose  into  the 
region  of  lofty  impassioned  eloquence. 
His  master  effort  on  the  platform  was  his 
address  of  welcome  to  the  members  of 
the  “Evangelical  Alliance”  in  1873.  How 
the  foreign  delegates — Doctors  Stough¬ 
ton,  Christlieb,  Domer  and  the  rest  of 
them — did  open  their  eyes  that  evening 
to  the  fact  that  a  Yankee-born  parson 
was,  in  elegant  culture  and  polished  or¬ 
atory,  a  match  for  them  all.  Dr.  Adams’ 
speech  “struck  twelve”  for  the  Alliance 
at  the  start;  nothing  during  the  whole 
subsequent  sessions  surpassed  that  open¬ 
ing  address,  although  Beecher  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Parker  were  both  among  the 
speakers.  He  closed  the  meeting  of  the 
-Alliance  in  the  Academy  of  Music  with 
a  prayer  of  wonderful  fervor,  pathos  and 
beauty.  .  » f 

One  of  his  grandest  speeches  was  de¬ 
livered  before  the  Free  Church  General 
.Assembly  in  Edinburgh — in  May  1871. 
Dr.  Guthrie  told  me  that  he  swept  the 
.Assembly  away  by  his  stately  bearing, 
sonorous  voice  and  classic  oratory.  The 
men  whom  he  moved  so  mightily  were 
such  men  as  Arnot,  and  Guthrie  and 
Rainy  and  Bonar, — the  men  who  had  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  grandest  efforts  of  Duff  and 
of  Chalmers.  I  well  remember  that 
when  I  had  to  address  the  same  Assem-. 
bly — (as  the  American  delegate) — the 
next  year  I  was  more  disturbed  by  the 
apparition  of  my  predecessor  Dr.  .Adams, 
than  by  all  the  brilliant  audience  before 
me.  9" 

Dr.  Adams  was  gifted  with  what  is  of 
more  practical  value  than  genius,  and 
that  was  marvellous  tact.  That  was 
with  him  an  instinct  and  an  inspiration. 
It  led  him  to  always  speak  the  right 
word,  and  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time.  Personal  politeness  helped  him  al¬ 
so  ;  for  he  was  one  of  the  most  perfect 
gentlemen  in  America.  That  practical 
sagacity  made  him  the  leader  of  the 
“New  School”  branch  of  our  church  dur¬ 
ing  the  delicate  negotiations  for  re-unio' 
in  1867,  and  on  to  1870.  He  knew  lu 
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man  nature  well,  and  never  lost  either  his  which  are  not  seen  and  eternal.”  He  de- 
temper  or  his  faith  in  the  sure  result.  scribed  Mont  Blanc  enveloped  in  a  morn- 
To-day  when  that  old  lamentable  rupture  ing  cloud  of  mist.  The  vapor  was  the 
of  our  beloved  church  is  as  much  a  mat-  seen  thing  which  was  soon  to  pass  away ; 
ter  of  past  history  as  the  rupture  of  the  — behind  it  was  the  unseen  mountain, 
Union  during  the  Civil  war,  let  us  grate-  glorious  as  the  “great  white  throne” 
fully  remember  George  W.  Musgrave  which  should  stand  unmoved  when  fifty 
the  pilot  of  the  “Old  School,”  and  Wil-  centuries  of  mist  had  flown  away  into 
Ham  Adams  the  pilot  of  the  “New.”  nothingness.  This  passage  move  the  au- 

The  last  sermon  that  I  ever  heard  Dr.  dience  prodigiously.  Many  sat  gazing 
Adams  deliver  was  in  my  Lafayette  Av-  at  the  tall  pale  orator  before  them 
enue  Church  pulpit  a  few  years  before  through  their  tears.  The  p>ortrait  of  Dr. 
his  death.  His  text  was  the  closing  pas-  Adams  hangs  on  my  study-wall, — along- 
sage  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Second  side  of  the  portrait  of  Chalmers — and 
Corinthians.  The  whole  sermon  was  de-  as  I  look  at  his  majestic  countenance  now 
livered  with  great  majesty  and  tender-  I  still  seem  to  see  him  as  on  that  Sabbath 
ness.  One  illustration  in  it  was  sublime.  morning  he  stood  before  us  with  the 
He  was  comparing  the  “things  which  are  light  of  eternity  beaming  on  his  brow ! 
seen  and  temporal”  with  the  “things  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Northwest 

A.  Christy  Brown  D.D. 

Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  South  the  millions  of  bushels  with  an  increas- 
Dakota  p>osses  an  area  as  large  as  the  ingly  larger  acreage  every  year, 
whole  of  New  England,  New  York,  New  Within  the  memory  of  many  now  liv- 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  West  ing  has  occurred  the  development  of 
Virginia,  an  area  larger  than  the  com-  this  empire.  The  “Twin  Cities,”  St. 
bined  area  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Dis-  Paul  and  Minneapolis  have  sprung  up 
trict  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  as  by  magic,  while  smaller  cities  and 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina  and  South  towns  have  rapidly  grown  until  the 
Carolina.  The  climate  is  dry  and  invig-  prairies  are  dott^  with  stores  and  banks, 
orating.  The  wheat  producing  lands  of  shops  and  school  houses,  elevators  and 
the  Red  River  Valley,  the  veins  of  min-  church  spires.  The  farmer’s  muscle  has 
eral  wealth  of  the  Black  Hills,  the  tim-  been  multiplied  many  times  by  the  im- 
ber  lands  of  north  eastern  Minnesota  proved  plows  and  seeders,  the  mowers 
are  some  of  its  resources.  The  valley  and  self  binders,  the  elevators  and  steam 
of  the  Red  River  has  been  called  “the  threshers,  so  that  vast  tracts  of  splendid 
bread  basket  of  the  world”  because  of  its  land  are  made  to  blossom  and  bear  fruit- 
special  fertility  in  producing  the  Scotch  age  at  the  will  of  man,  the  vast  results 
“number  one  hard”  wheat  which  com-  being  accomplished  by  the  labor  of  few 
mands  the  highest  price  in  the  world’s  men  and  many  horses.  Great  railway 
market.  North  Dakota  alone  is  said  to  systems  have  developed  the  resources  and 
have  shipped  forty-seven  million  bushels  brought  the  extremes  together  and  made 
of  wheat  and  fifteen  million  bushels  of  lier  products  marketable  to  the  world, 
flax  m  the  year  1901.  There  are  said  to  The  population  of  Minnesota  and  South 
be  two  million  acres  of  lignite  coal  in  Dakota  increased  about  twenty-two  per 
the  same  state  in  veins  from  eight  to  cent,  between  1890  and  I9(X>,  while  the 
twenty  feet  thick  and  a  second  vein  of  increase  in  North  Dakota  was  seventy- 
better  quality  is  said  to  lie  not  far  below  four  per  cent,  during  the  same  period, 

it.  The  vast  plains  in  the  region  of  the  The  influx  of  f)Opulation  has  been  in- 

Missouri  River  in  the  Dakotas  afford  the  creasing  every  year  since  1898.  It  is 
finest  of  pasturage  for  many  thousands  of  said  that  fifty  thousand  settlers  entered 

cattle  and  sheep.  Com  is  produced  by  North  Dakota  in  1901  going  from  the 
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cants.  Twice  has  the  General  Assembly 
been  royally  entertained  in  Minneapolis. 
W'ho  can  tell  what  another  quarter  of  a 
century  will  do  for  this  land  of  promise? 

While  the  rapid  material  development 
goes  on  the  temptations  to  draw  away 
from  higher  spiritual  life  are  enticing 
and  strong.  The  church  has  in  no  way 
kept  pace  with  the  state  or  with  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  wealth  or  of  education.  The 
young  commonwealth  of  North  Dakota 
spent  one  million  nine  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  public  school  purposes  in  the 
year  1901  while  the  Presbyterian  church 
expended  only  forty-seven  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  for  minister’s  salaries,  church  build¬ 
ing  and  all  running  expenses.  Tn  the 
Citv  I'f  Xc'v  York  some  in-lividnol 


central  states,  and  it  is  estimated  by  those 
who  give  attention  to  such  figures,  that 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to 
two  hundred  thousand  will  settle  within 
the  border  of  these  three  states  during 
the  year  of  1902.  No  country  ever  re¬ 
ceived  an  immigration  of  a  higher  class 
of  people  than  is  going  into  this  splen¬ 
did  land,  the  majority  from  the  central 
states. 

It  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
there  was  only  one  Presbyterian  church 
in  the  whole  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
thousand  square  miles  now  covered  by 
the  two  Dakotas.  That  was  in  Bismarck 
and  was  ministered  to  by  the  Rev.  Isaac 
O.  Sloan  who  was  an  ideal  pioneer, 
wbo«e  name  is  fragrant  in  Bismarck  and 


,  Winter  iwNorlh  Dakota 


all  the  region  round  a1x)Ut.  Then  there 
were  in  all  this  vast  territory  only  ninety- 
three  ministers  and  one  hundred  and  six¬ 
teen  churches,  counting  the  missionaries 
to  the  Indians  and  their  organizations 
Now  there  are  three  Synods,  si.xteen 
Presbyteries,  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  ministers,  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  churches,  thirty-two  thousand  sev¬ 
en  hundred  and  fifty  eight  comniuni- 


cluirches  exix'iid  more  every  year  on  their 
own  supj>ort  than  the  twelve  thousand 
dollars  which  our  splendid  Board  of 
Home  Missions  s|xmt  during  the  year 
closing  April  i,  1901.  on  the  seventy-one 
thousaml  square  miles  of  territorv  in 
North  Dakota,  an  area  almost  ten  times 
that  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  conceded  by  those 
that  are  acquainted  with  the  facts  that 
more  people  in  North  Dakota  prefer  the 
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Presbyterian  Church  than  any  other,  and 
yet  that  great  denomination  is  allow¬ 
ing  others  to  do  the  aggressive  work 
which  belongs  to  it,  and  is  leaving  many 
communities  without  proper  provision 
for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people. 
Were  the  Presbyterian  church  measur¬ 
ing  up  to  her  privilege  and  duty  in  this 
great  Northwest  she  would  annually  ex¬ 
pend  more  money  than  is  now  contrib¬ 
uted  for  a  similar  purpose  by  all  the  de¬ 
nominations  combined. 

The  Lord’s  money  invested  here  brings 
good  returns.  The  foundation  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  great  structure.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  just  closed  in  home  mission 
work  in  the  Synod  of  North  Dakota  ten 
fields  have  come  to  self-support.  The 
ministers  are  a  company  of  hard-work¬ 
ing,  heroic  and  self-denying  servants  of 
Christ.  Nearly  one-half  of  those  in  this 
Synod  j)reach  three  times  every  Sunday. 
Some  of  them  drive  a  round  trip  of  more 
than  thirty  miles,  and  preach  three  times 
every  Sunday,  and  these  noble  men  arc 
not  complaining  but  rather  rejoicing  that 
they  are  counted  worthy  to  endure  such 
hardness  for  the  Master’s  sake.  One 
young  man  who  was  brought  up  in  the 
lap  of  luxury,  always  lived  in  the  city, 
graduated  from  Princeton  University 
and  McCormick  Theological  Seminary, 
now  drives  thirty  miles,  teaches  Sunday 
school  and  preaches  three  times  every 
Lord’s  day.  He  was  heard  to  say  that 
he  did  not  envy  his  classmates  who  have 
settled  in  the  old  and  settled  churches  of 
the  East,  that  he  would  not  trade  fields 
with  any  of  them.  Such  men  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  record  on  high  and  leaving  their 
stamp  upon  the  church  and  the  nation 
that  might  well  l)e  envied  by  the  pastors 
of  rich  old  churches  where  the  people 
love  their  ease  and  rest  in  selfish  self- 
satisfaction.  It  is  well  to  give  credit  to 
our  noble  foreign  missionaries  for  all 
they  do  and  to  receive  them  with  double 
honor  when  they  return  home  from  their 
fields  of  labor,  but  the  greatest  heroes  of 
the  church  to-day  are  the  home  mission¬ 
aries  and  their  wives  who,  struggling 
against  poverty,  live  and  bring  up  their 
families  upon  small  salaries  and  teach 
the  people  of  our  own  land  what  to  be¬ 


lieve  and  how  to  live.  To  one  who  is 
in  touch  with  the  workings  of  the  church 
East  and  West,  among  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  in  city  missions  and  frontier  mis¬ 
sions,  it  seems  strange  that  the  great 
Christian  public  does  not  awake  more 
fully  to  the  importance  of  laying  foun¬ 
dations  in  the  new  inviting  empires  of 
the  growing  West.  That  she  should 


A  Christian  Pueblo  Family 
seem  to  treat  with  imlifference  those  who 
are  doing  her  most  important,  most  diffi¬ 
cult  and  heroic  work  is  beyond  explana¬ 
tion. 

To  attempt  to  mention  the  names  of 
Cod’s  noblemen  who  are  engaged  in  this 
mighty  work  within  the  limits  of  a  short 
article  might  perhaps  be  unfair  to  those 
who  are  most  deserving.  Only  the  best 
men  could  succeed  under  such  difficul¬ 
ties  where  the  tide  of  commercialism  and 
materialism  is  so  strong.  .‘\n  army  of 
recruits  have  entered  the  field  during  the 
last  year  and  still  others  have  enlisted 
for  the  battle.  There  would  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  leading  the  best  young  men  who 
graduate  from  our  seminaries  into  this 
important  work  in  numbers  large  enough 
to  take  the  land  for  Christ  and  our  be¬ 
loved  communion  if  the  money  to  sup¬ 
port  the  work  were  forthcoming.  The 
missionaries  have  been  praying  the  Lord 
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of  the  harvest  to  send  laborers  into  the 
harvest  and  their  prayers  have  been  an¬ 
swered.  Now  they  are  praying  that  the 
God  who  holds  the  hearts  and  the  wills 
of  men  in  his  control  will  persuade 
and  enable  them  to  put  their  hands  into 
their  pockets  and  freely  give  of  that 
which  He  has  bestowed  up>on  them  with 
loving  favor. 

The  foundations  are  being  laid  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  Christian  education.  McAlister 
College  at  St.  Paul,  Huron  College  at 
Huron,  South  Dakota,  and  Albert  Lea 
College  for  women  at  Albert  Lea,  Min¬ 
nesota  are  struggling  for  financial  sup¬ 
port  ;  but  in  each  case  building  character 
and  preparing  young  men  and  young 
women  to  be  leaders  in  Christian  thought 
and  Christian  work  in  a  way  that  de¬ 
serves  credit.  The  sacrifice  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  in  these  institutions  upon  mis¬ 
sionary  ground  is  not  understo^  or  ap¬ 
preciated  as  it  should  be,  but  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  many  will  arise  and  call  them 
blessed.  A  similar  institution  is  greatly 


needed  in  North  Dakota  where  there  are 
many  young  p>eople  of  Presbyterian 
homes,  especially  of  the  Scotch-Irish  an¬ 
cestry,  who  have  a  right  to  look  to  the 
church  for  some  provision  and  protec¬ 
tion  for  their  education.  There  are  many 
towns  and  communities  not  large  enough 
to  afford  the  luxury  of  a  high  school 
from  which  the  youth  must  be  sent  if 
they  receive  an  education  in  more  than 
the  common  branches.  There  could 
scarcely  be  imagined  a  finer  opportunity 
to  work  with  the  best  of  material  in 
Christian  education  than  is  afforded  at 
the  present  time  in  the  Synod  of  North 
Dakota.  Some  noble  hearted  person 
whom  God  has  favored  with  riches 
might  build  a  monument  in  the  hearts 
and  characters  of  the  youth  of  Chris¬ 
tian  parentage  in  this  favored  land. 
Many  parents  who  are  not  strongly  in¬ 
clined  to  religion  are  disposed  to  send 
their  children  to  a  Christian  school  and 
here  is  our  opportunity. 

Fargo,  N.  D.‘ 
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Mary  Sinton  Lewis 


They  swept  us  down  from  the  hill’s  white 
brow 

Like  leaves  before  the  wind. 

In  the  pall-like  show  of  the  frozen  slough 
We  left  our  dead  behind. 

I’m  lying  here,  old  and  broken  and  wan 
But  I  see  that  plain  and  snow, 

With  its  pallid  billows  rollin’  on 
To  freeze  the  dead  below. 

And  I  hear  the  hush  of  the  armored  din. 

And  Maxwell’s  dooming  cry: 

“What  twenty  men — the  day  to  win — 

Will  hold  yon  pass — and  die?” 

Now  Maxwell  an’  all  throng  back  again — 
Oh,  God!  that  I  couldn’t  see! 

For  they  all  volunteered — two  hundred  men! 
They  all  volunteered  but  me! 

Heaven  knows  I  was  ready — ^but  somehow,  her 
smile 

Flashed,  clear,  to  my  coward’s  mind; 

I  stood  sort  o’  stunned  an’  dizzy,  an’  while 
I  reeled  there,  they  left  me  behind. 

Long  cruel  years  have  crept  away 
Since  then;  aye,  staunch  and  true 
Was  she:  but  wed  her?  After  that  day? 

Ah,  you  see,  I  loved  her,  too. 


I  stayed — but  thej’  shot  me  (in  front,  I  vow) 
And  I  prayed  that  I’d  not  got  well. 

But  you  somehow  always  do,  you  know, 

When  you’d  rather  have  gone  to  hell. 

The  billows  are  drifting  around  my  bed — 
Twenty  still  billows  of  snow — 

And  on  each  one  lies  a  soldier,  dead, 

Smilin’,  like  long  ago. 

I’d  like  to  smile  jest  once  again; 

God  help  me !  It’s  not  to  be ! 

What?  Smile — w’hen  I  think  of  two  hundred 
men 

Who  all  volunteered  but  me? 

The  blindin’  snow  is  failin’,  failin’ — 

I’m  freezin’ — Hush,  don’t  you  hear? 

That  must  be  the  voice  of  Maxwell  ct^in’ ! 
Maxwell,  I’ll  volunteer! 

My  brain’s  a  bit  numbed — Away  froca  rtiy  bed ! 

That  pass  I’ll  hold  alone ! 

Quick!  To  their  flank — you  men  that  were 
dead — 

I’ll  not  die  till  my  work  is  done! 

Thank  God ! — Can  you  see  through  the  dizzy 
mass 

O’  snow,  how  they  break  and  flee? 

I — die — but  tell  her — I  held  the  pass. 

Tell  her — none  volunteered — ^but  me! 

Farragut  Place,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
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The  Present  Needs  of  Alaska 

S.  Hall  Young  O.D.,  General  Missionary 


First  and  foremost,  missionary  work  in 
Alaska  calls  for  men.  The  mining  popu¬ 
lation  of  Alaska  has  kept  far  in  advance 
of  any  effort  of  the  Christian  church  to 
supply  it  with  the  Gospel.  The  number 
of  gold  bearing  creeks  which  are  worked 
has  been  doubled  each  year  for  the  last 
four  years.  Up  these  creeks  and  spread¬ 
ing  all  over  Alaska  in  their  search  for  the 
hidden  treasures,  are  an  eager,  enterpris¬ 
ing,  intelligent,  adventurous  clas  of  men 
and  women,  who  form  communities  in 
all  the  regions  where  their  search  has 
proved  successful. 


Dr.'S.  H.lYoung  ^ 

First  it  is  the  camp  with  its  white  tents, 
its  absence  of  any  arrangement,  law  or 
order ;  then  the  shanty  town  of  log  cabins 
in  the  interior  and  of  board  shacks  on  the 
western  coast;  then  streets,  good  build¬ 
ing  blocks,  hotels,  a  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  and  most  of  the  comforts  of  a  civil¬ 
ized  community.  A  town  may  pass 
through  all  of  these  stages  in  a  single 
year. 


The  crowning  need  of  all  these  towns 
is  a  moral  influence  that  will  regulate, 
safeguard  and  insure  life  and  property. 
It  is  the  universal  testimony  of  officials 
and  citizens  in  Alaska  that  the  church, 
as  well  as  the  court  house  and  school 
house,  hospital  and  reading  room,  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  progress  and  well-being  of 
every  one  of  these  towns.  For  lack  of 
church  activity,  California  in  its  early 
mining  days  was  known  as  the  most  law¬ 
less  part  of  the  globe ;  and  the  abounding 
ungodliness  of  California  to-day  is  witness 
to  the  culpable  negligence  of  the  church 
at  large.  The  fact  is  that  the  Christian 
communities  of  the  East  had  no  faith  in 
the  permanence  of  this  population  of  the 
West.  The  same  lack  of  faith  prevails 
concerning  Alaska  to-day ;  and  when  we, 
who  have  been  extensively  over  the  ter¬ 
ritory,  tell  of  the  wonderful  growth  of 
population  and  wealth duringthepast  four 
years,  greater  than  that  of  any  other  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  prophesy  the 
constant  and  vast  increase  of  that  wealth 
and  pyopulation,  we  are  met  with  a  sneer 
of  incredulity.  I  firmly  believe  that  not 
only  will  the  fishing  industries,  the  gold, 
silver,  copper,  lead,  platinum,  coal  and 
other  minerals  of  Alaska  insure  a  large 
future  population,  but  that  two  or  three 
great  agricultural  states  will  in  time  be 
carved  out  of  that  vast  territory.  The 
population  has  within  the  last  four  years 
increased  from  about  4.000  whites  to  be¬ 
tween  fifty  and  sixty  thousand,  and  the 
rush  into  the  gold  fields  this  summer  will 
be  larger  perhaps  than  in  any  past  year. 

Now,  not  one  half  of  this  crowd  of 
miners  and  their  families  are  able  to-day 
to  hear  the  preached  Gospel ;  and  yet 
Alaska  is  full  of  intelligent  people  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  Christian  commu¬ 
nities,  and  many  of  them  hold  their  mem¬ 
bership  in  Christian  churches  in  the 
States. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  been  the 
most  active  of  all  denominations  in  send¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  to  this  white  population, 
as  it  has  been  in  the  Indian  work,  but 
still,  it  has  kept  far  behind  the  needs  of 
the  territory.  The  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  needs  now  half  a  dozen  Presby- 
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terian  ministers  for  Alaska  and  their  sup¬ 
port;  but  we  have  narrowed  down  our 
appeal  to  three  men  at  the  present.  These 
men  should  be  of  a  peculiar  type.  Too 
many  incompetent  men  have  already  been 
.sent  to  the  Northwest  to  prove  failures 
in  the  mission  work.  We  do  not  wish  to 
make  any  further  mistakes.  Better  send 
no  ministers  at  all  to  Alaska  than  send 
the  wrong  sort.  The  ministers  we  need 
must  have  all  the  qualifications  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  city  pastor,  so  far  as  preaching 
ability  and  pastoral  aptitude  are  con¬ 
cerned  ;  for  they  will  find  their  congre¬ 
gations  intelligent,  critical  and  very  in¬ 
dependent.  Besides  this,  the  minister  in 
.\laska  should  l>e  used  to  “roughing  it,” 
should  be  able  to  make  a  home  for  him¬ 
self  in  the  wilderness,  to  superintend  the 
building  of  his  church,  to  endure  the 
severe  climate  of  the  Interior  and  of  the 
Northwest,  to  follow  the  miners  in  their 
stampedes  and  to  take  “pot  luck”  with 
them ;  in  short,  to  live  the  life  of  a 
successful  miner.  He  must  l)e  free  from 
that  most  general  and  soul-filling  vice  of 
the  North-^old-lust.  He  should  he  re¬ 
sourceful,  adaptable,  consecrated,  willing 
to  endure  hardness  for  the  sake  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  dying  men. 

I  hereby  call  for  such  men.  one  for 
Teller,  in  the  great  mining  region  of  the 
Seward  Peninsular  on  Behring  Sea,  one 
to  take  the  place  of  Dr.  Koonce  this  sum¬ 
mer  at  Rampart  on  the  Yukon,  and  of 
Mr.  Kirk  next  winter  during  his  absence 
from  Eagle,  and  upon  the  return  of  these 
men  from  their  respective  fields,  to  go  on 
to  whatever  mining  town  offers  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  needy  field.  The  third  man 
is  needed  at  Haines  in  the  .Southeastern 
Cup-handle  of  Alaska.  He  should  have 
the  qualification  of  n  succe.ssful  mi.ssion- 
ary  to  the  natives  and  of  a  preacher  to  the 
whites,  for  he  will  have  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  fields  in  Southeastern 
Alaska.  Who  will  go  for  us?  Is  it  ask¬ 
ing  too  much  that  some  churches  should 
resign  their  beloved  pastors  who  posses.s 
these  qualifications,  as  the  churches  of 
Roxborough  and  Jeannette  let  Mr.  Kirk 
and  Mr.  Koonce  go  three  years  ago? 
For  there  are  plenty  of  preachers  for 
the  East  but  the  harvest  of  Alaska  is  very 
white  and  the  laborers  very  few.  We 
are  making  history  very  fast  there,  and 


the  efforts  or  the  neglect  of  the  next 
two  or  three  years  will  practically  shape 
its  moral  future. 

Of  course  the  support  of  these  men 
must  l>e  specially  provided  by  churches 
or  individuals.  The  Home  Mission 
Board  can  go  no  faster  than  the  church 
provides  the  means.  There  are  so  many 
new  fields  calling  for  laborers  and  .so 
many  old  fields  needing  continued  siip- 
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port,  that  our  secretaries  are  constantly 
puzzled  and  distressed  by  their  inability 
to  supply  these  crying  needs.  It  takes  a 
good  (leal  of  money  to  support  a  minister 
in  the  gold  fields  of  Alaska.  In  the  newer 
and  farther  camps  provisions  bring  at 
first  a  dollar  a  poun(i.  and  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  are  hard.  I  have  known  nails 
to  .sell  for  $2.50  a  pound,  candles  for  $i 
apiece  and  fresh  eggs  for  $2  apiece.  We 
have  been  paving  our  ministers  in  the 
interior  of  .Maska  $1,700  for  married 
men.  and  $1,300  for  single  men.  This 
is  equivalent  to  but  a  small  salary  in  the 
.States ;  but  over  against  this  large  ex¬ 
pense  of  starting  these  missions,  place 
this  fact ;  that  these  mining  camps,  when 
prosperous,  will  furnish  a  good  support 
for  their  ministers. 

For  instance,  after  six  months  of  strug- 
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gle  and  difficulties,  I  organized  the  church 
at  Dawson  in  the  spring  of  1898.  When 
1  visited  my  old  charge  last  summer  I 
found  them  paying  my  successor,  Dr. 
Grant,  of  the  Canadian  Presbyterian 
Church,  $5,000  salary,  and  they  were  just 
building  a  new  church  at  the  cost  ,pf 
$20,000.  Besides  this,  two  branch  mis¬ 
sions  up  the  gold  bearing  creeks  in  that 
region  have  already  attained  self-support, 
and  three  other  churches  in  the  Yukon 
district  under  the  Canadian  Presbyterian 
lUjard  of  Home  Missions  are  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  self-support.  Skagway  in  our 
own  territory  attained  the  same  goal  last 
Spring,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Nome  was  begun  two  years  ago  as  self- 
supporting  from  the  first.  In  mere  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  the  investment  in  Alaska 
Missions  promises  large  returns.  And  in 
human  distress  relieved,  precious  lives 
safeguarded  from  moral  ruin,  and  souls 
saved,  few  fields  promise  larger  returns. 
1  wish  we  could  raise  a  good  sum  for  the 
endowment  of  Alaska  missions ;  but  at 
least  I  can  confidently  ask  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  either  through  generous 
individuals,  like  the  good  Presbyterian 
Elder  who  gave  us  the  support  of  a 
man  for  Alaska  at  the  last  General  As¬ 
sembly,  or  through  churches  as  a  special 
gift,  to  make  possible  this  forward  work. 
These  men  and  this  money  for  Alaska 
should  be  given  at  once,  for  the  mission¬ 
aries  should  start  very  soon  to  the  fields 
in  order  to  reach  these  distant  points  in 
the  harvest  time  of  summer. 

Other  special,  though  minor  needs, 
imperative  just  now  are:  Good  bells  for 
the  Northern  Light  Church  at  Juneau 
and  the  native  mission  at  Douglas  City. 
There  are  good  buildings  at  both  these 
places  and  the  people  have  exerted  them¬ 


selves  to  the  utmost  in  providing  those 
buildings  and  in  doing  something  toward 
self-support.  Will  not  some  good  friends 
of  Alaska  give  us  two  good  Meneeley 
bells?  Organs  are  needed  for  the  mis¬ 
sions  of  Klawack  and  Teller.  At  Klawack 
the  natives  put  $50  in  my  hands  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  bell,  and  I  engaged  to  provide 
the  freight  for  the  same.  Fifteen  dollars 
are  needed  at  once  for  this  purpose.  The 
church  of  Skagway  has  been  making  he¬ 
roic  efforts  to  support  its  pastor.  Rev. 
Norman  B.  Harrison,  during  the  pasi 
year.  It  has  succeeded  in  this  at  great 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  members,  but 
$350  is  needed  by  that  church  to  purchase 
a  new  furnace  and  new  chairs  for  the 
church. 

I  might  state  other  needs  of  Alaska, 
but  these  are  most  imperative  at  the  pres¬ 
ent.  There  are  other  mission  points 
among  the  natives  that  ought  to  be 
opened  at  once.  A  gracious  revival,  the 
like  of  which  has  not  been  witnessed  in 
any  other  mission  field  during  the  past 
year,  has  brought  over  250  into  our  na¬ 
tive  churches  of  Ala..ha,  and  in  a  number 
of  cases,  our  native  converts  have  in  turn 
become  messengers  of  the  Gospel  to  neigh- 
luring  tribes.  We  need  consecrated  min¬ 
isters  and  teachers  for  these  places,  or 
these  native  Christians  so  young  in  the 
faith,  will  many  of  them  lapse  into  the 
old  ways.  I  shall  be  glad  to  correspond 
with  any  interested  in  Alaska,  and  may 
be  addressed  at  434  Gates  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  until  after  the  General  Assem- 
blv.  Of  course,  all  contributions  for 
-Maska  should  be  sent  to  Harvev  C.  Olin, 
Treasurer,  156  Fifth  venue.  New  York. 
The  time  is  short,  the  cry  most  urgent. 
Who  will  respond? 

PiTTSnur.ii,  Pa. 


New  England 

William  K.  Palmer 


There’s  not  a  land  beneath  the  sun 
With  riclier  memories  than  thine; 

The  Hellespont  and  storied  Rhine, 
.‘\nd  Scotia's  hillsides  wild  and  dun — 
Historic  fields  have  witness  won. 

Thy  heroes  wrought  by  aid  divine. 
With  hearts  as  great,  in  lives  as  fine; 
They  have  for  God  great  actions  done, 


And  stirred  the  blood  of  freemen  where 
They  choose  the  right  to  do  and  dare. 
Far,  far  New  England’s  power  is  felt. 
Where’er  blow  for  Truth  is  dealt. 

The  Land  of  ,\dams,  JTancock,  Hale 
Shines  with  a  light  that  will  not  fail. 


68  Woodland  Avenue,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Those  2,141  Unfruitful  Churches 

An  I''xplanation 


Kev.  Edward  S. 

In  the  excellent  letter  addressed  to 
their  brother  elders  by  the  lay  members 
of  the  Assembly’s  Committee  on  Evan¬ 
gelistic  Work,  there  is  one  sentence  that 
is  calculated  to  convey  a  false  impres¬ 
sion.  After  calling  attention  to  the  small 
net  gain  in  membership  in  our  church 
for  last  year  the  committee  adds,  “But 
still  more  startling  is  the  fact  that  2,141 
of  our  7,779  churches  report  no  acces¬ 
sions  whatever  by  confession.’’  It  will 
be  noticed  that  there  is  in  this  sentence 
not  only  a  statement  of  fact  but  also  an 
inference  from  that  fact.  The  fact  is 
stated,  and  the  influence  is  drawn  that 
this  fact  is  “startling.”  The  presump¬ 
tion  is  that  the  fact  is  declared  to  be 
startling  because  it  reveals  a  most  la¬ 
mentable  condition  of  spiritual  barren¬ 
ness  in  more  than  one  fourth  of  our 
churches.  To  those  who  do  not  have 
even  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the 
Assembly’s  Minutes,  this  bald  statement, 
without  any  word  of  explanation,  is  in¬ 
deed  startling.  It  seems  the  equivalent  of 
asserting  that  over  thirty-six  per  cent, 
of  the  forces  of  our  great  Presbyterian 
Church  are  spiritually  unproductive,  and 
it  is  certainly  a  natural  inference  that  the 
members  of  these  churches  are  probably 
worldly  and  cold  and  inactive,  and  that 
the  pastors  are  very  little  better  than  the 
membership,  that  they  must  be  conspicu¬ 
ously  unfaithful  and  unspiritual  as  un¬ 
dershepherds  of  the  flock.  This  much, 
at  least,  the  bald  statement  of  fact  is  al¬ 
most  sure  to  suggest  to  those  to  whose 
attention  it  is  brought  if  they  give  it  the 
compliment  of  their  serious  considera¬ 
tion,  as  they  surely  ought  to  do,  consid¬ 
ering  the  high  source  from  which  it  em¬ 
anates. 

But  is  the  condition  of  the  church  as 
serious  as  these  figures  would  make  it 
appear?  Some  general  considerations 
might  be  urged  which  will  tend  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  situation.  It  may  be  truthfully 
said  that  in  the  life  of  not  a  few  churches 
there  are  periods  of  seed-sowing  and  pe¬ 
riods  of  harvest.  This  is  pre-eminently 
true  of  those  churches  that  depend  upon 
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"special  efforts”  or  “revivals”  for  their 
ingathering.  After  some  such  special 
effort  is  made  with  extraordinary  results 
a  period  of  barrenness  in  conversions  is 
inevitable.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
writer’s  parish  is  a  church  that  not  long 
ago  had  a  very  large  accession  to  its 
membership  as  the  result  of  a  special  ef¬ 
fort.  The  movement  was  such  as  to 
reach  all  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  little  vil¬ 
lage,  and  under  the  lead  of  an  aggressive  _ 
evangelist  it  was  pushed  with  great  vig-  ‘ 
or.  As  a  result  all  were  brought  into 
the  church  that  the  faithful  pastor  could 
reasonably  expect  to  reach  for  some  time 
to  come.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
in  that  church  only  one  addition  by  con¬ 
fession  was  reported  last  year? 

But  the  misleading  nature  of  the  fact 
under  consideration  is  to  be  seen  with 
special  force  when  the  character  of  the 
majority  of  the  churches  that  make  up 
this  grand  total  of  2,141  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained.  If  a  large  num'ber  of  these 
churches  were  situated  in  growing  com¬ 
munities  where  there  is  a  constituency  tO' 
work  upon,  the  situation  would  indeed 
seem  to  be  serious,  and  might  suggest 
grave  dereliction  of  duty.  But  if  it 
should  be  found  that  many  of  these 
churches  are  in  small  communities,  where 
the  population  remains  stationary  or  is 
actually  going  backward ;  towns  that 
have  been  left  stranded  by  shifting  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  conditions,  or 
that  have  dropped  out  of  sight  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  collapse  of  some  ill-con¬ 
sidered  boom,  then  the  fact  in  question 
not  only  ceases  to  be  startling  but  repre¬ 
sents  just  about  what  might  be  natu¬ 
rally  expected.  The  difficulties,  almost 
insuperable,  connected  with  the  securing 
of  yearly  additions  to  the  church  in  small 
“gospel  hardened”  communities  where 
the  population  is  retrograding  cannot  be¬ 
gin  to  be  appreciated  by  those  who  are 
working  in  our  great  centers  of  popula¬ 
tion.  The  hearts  of  those  who  know 
bleed  for  the  faithful  servants  of  God 
who  are  facing  these  desperate  conditions, 
some  of  whom  have  actually  mourned 
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ihemselves  to  death  over  the  apparent 
iruillessness  of  their  labors. 

An  examination  of  the  Assembly's 
^Minutes  will  reveal  the  fact  that  prob¬ 
ably  a  large  majority  of  these  2,141 
churches  are  of  this  character.  The  great 
majority  are  in  the  newer  and  more 
sparsely  settled  portions  of  our  country. 
In  an  exhaustive  examination  of  “The 
Minutes”  the  writer  has  found  that  of 
these  2,141  churches,  1,660  report  a 
membership  of  fifty  or  less;  1,030  re- 
lK>rt  a  membership  of  twenty-five  or  less ; 
314  report  a  membership  of  ten  or  less, 
and  several  report  a  membership  of  only 
one.  Presumably  one  person  is  compe¬ 
tent  to  constitute  a  church  organization. 
Happily  such  a  church  will  at  least  be 
undisturbed  by  church  quarrels.  Of 
these  churches  809  are  pastorless.  These 
figures  speak  for  themselves.  Do  they 
not  somewhat  relieve  our  beloved  church 
and  her  ministry  of  the  imputation  of 
spiritual  deadness  which  the  fact  under 
examination  would  tend  to  fasten  upon 
them  ? 

It  is  not  contended  that  it  is  not  im- 

Home  Missions 

Maude  I 

The  history  of  no  part  of  our  land  is 
so  full  of  interest  and  romance  as  that 
of  Mexico,  and  in  no  part  of  our  land  do 
illiteracy,  superstition  and  Romanism  in 
;ts  lowest  type  prevail  to  such  an  alarm¬ 
ing  extent.  Within  its  territory  was  the 
cradle  of  the  race  over  which  the  Mon- 
tezumas  were  kings.  Upon  its  moun¬ 
tains  and  valleys  temples  and  altars  were 
reared  centuries  before  Cortez  dreamed 
of  his  conquests.  Ruins  of  cities,  of 
palaces  and  of  temples  are  yet  seen  which 
mark  the  perfection  of  the  civilization  of 
th?  native  races  of  the  Western  conti¬ 
nent.  But  devastation  and  desolation 
were  wrought  by  the  invading  Span¬ 
iards.  For  three  hundred  vears  the  peo- 
jde  advanced  neither  in  science  nor  arts, 
in  politics,  education  nor  religion.  When 
General  Kearney  raised  the  United  States 
flag  at  Santa  Fe  in  June,  1846,  but  one 
school  existed  in  what  is  now  New  Mexi¬ 
co.  A  small  proportion  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  could  read.  The  implements  of 
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liortant  to  call  atteiition  to  these  unfruit¬ 
ful  churches ;  it  is  not  contended  that  the 
ministry  and  the  elders  and  the  laity  at 
large  of  our  beloved  church  are  doing 
their  whole  duty.  All  need  a  spirit  of 
greater  devotion.  All  need  to  put  forth 
greater  efforts.  This  examination  has 
been  made  simply  to  relieve  our  church 
of  the  unjust  criticism  of  spiritual  dead¬ 
ness  which  the  cold,  “startling”  fact; 
unaccompanied  by  explanation  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  call  forth.  It  should  be  further 
stated  that  these  suggestions  have  been 
made  without  the  remotest  suspicion  of 
passing  criticism  upon  the  Assembly’s 
Committee,  whose  admirable  work  will 
surely  be  revealed  in  the  increased  num¬ 
ber  of  accessions  to  our  churches  in  the 
year  that  has  just  closed  and  should  be 
made  a  permanent  part  of  our  ecclesi¬ 
astical  organization.  The  members  of 
this  committee  will  be  the  last  to  depre¬ 
cate  this  attempted  explanation  if  it 
serves  to  make  the  fact  cited  by  them 
appear  less  startling  than  it  at  first 
seemed  to  them  to  be. 

Fredonia,  New  York. 

in  New  Mexico 

.ouise  Ray 

agriculture  and  manufacture  were  ex¬ 
tremely  rude.  The  mines  were  idle  and 
the  very  location  of  many  of  them  for¬ 
gotten.  The  magnificent  resources  of  the 
region  were  at  first  little  understood  by 
the  Americans  and  for  the  first  quarter  of 
a  century  after  the  American  occupancy, 
New  Mexico  remained  as  essentially  for¬ 
eign  as  it  was  found. 

The  Mexicans  of  to-day  are  four  dis¬ 
tinct  and,  in  some  respects,  antagonistic 
classes.  First,  the  Pueblo  Indians,  scat¬ 
tered  in  seventeen  different  towns. 
.\mong  themselves  they  speak  twelve  or 
fifteen  different  dialects.  Their  religion, 
nominally  Catholic,  is  in  reality  Pagan. 
They  worship  the  sun  ;  they  worship  their 
ancestors  in  the  forms  of  snakes,  and 
manv  of  them  look  forward  to  the  return 
of  Montezuma.  Second,  the  Roving  In¬ 
dians,  savage  and  bloodthirsty.  Third, 
the  native  Mexican  population,  some  of 
an  almost  pure  Castilian  type,  others  ap¬ 
proaching  to  pure  Indian  blood.  Every 
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grade  of  moral  and  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  is  found  among  them.  Year  by 
year  the  poor  have  grown  stead¬ 
ily  poorer;  immorality,  superstition, 
bigotry  and  ignorance  have  weakened 
the  people  until  alone  they  cannot  throw 
oft’  the  hold  which  the  priesthood  has 
upon  them.  As  a  class  the  ^Mexicans  are 
densely  ignorant.  But  very  few  jMexican 
women  can  read  or  write.  Five-sixths  of 
the  children  are  growing  up  without  fa¬ 
cilities  for  even  an  elementary  education. 
The  Penitentes,  whose  self-imposed  tor¬ 
tures  rival  those  of  the  Hindu  devotees, 
l)elong  to  the  lowest  order  of  the  native 
Mexican  population.  Over  this  native 
population  Jesuitical  influence  and  Jesu¬ 
itical  ideas  possess  as  great  power  as  in 
any  part  of  the  globe.  Fourth,  the  Amer¬ 
icans — not  mere  adventurers,  for  the  af- 


no  effort  was  made  to  establish  public 
schools.  Then  some  school  laws  were 
passed  and  by  1889,  there  were  344  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  taught  in  English  or  Spanish 
or  both.  Said  a  citizen  of  Las  Vegas,  “I 
was  brought  up  a  Romanist,  but  I  am 
down  on  this  system  of  priestcraft  that 
has  robbed  our  children  of  their  birth¬ 
right  in  our  schools.  These  priests  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  the  friends  of  education,  but 
they  have  had  our  land  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years  and  what  have  they 
done  for  us?’’  But  the  pressure  of 
American  ideas  has  compelled  the  Cath¬ 
olics  to  take  some  forward  steps  in  edu¬ 
cation. 

Among  Protestant  denominations  the 
first  pioneer  missionary,  a  Baptist,  was  at 
Santa  Fe  in  1849.  In  1850,  the  Rev.  W. 
(i.  Kephart.  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
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fairs  of  government,  the  settlement  of 
land  claims,  the  development  of  the  rail¬ 
road  interests  and  the  healthfulness  of  the 
climate  have  all  brought  many  people  of 
high  culture  and  ability  here. 

From  1846,  when  the  Territory  was 
annexed  to  the  United  States,  till  1872, 


sent  out  by  the  American  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety.  In  1866  a  military  officer  and  his 
wife,  stationed  at  Santa  Fe,  became  most 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  need  of  mis¬ 
sion  work  and  in  turn  convinced  friends 
in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  through  whose  efforts 
a  Santa  Fe  Mission  Association  was 
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formed,  and  in  November,  1807,  the  first 
Presbyterian  Mission  school  was  opened. 
This  school  has  been  a  great  power  in  the 
education  of  Mexican  girls.  Begun  in 
an  old  adobe  building,  carried  on  for  a 
tithe  in  a  dilapidated  church,  threatened 
and  hated  by  the  priests,  its  existence  has 
been  a  precarious  one.  Since  1881  its  de¬ 
velopment  has  been  steady  under  the 
charge  of  Miss  M.  L.  Allison.  Miss 
Allison  realized  the  necessity  of  having 
the  girls  in  a  boarding-school  that  they 
might  be  withdrawn  from  the  influences 
of  their  homes  and  taught  something  of 
the  practical  arts  of  housekeeping.  This 
was  difficult  at  first  as  the  children  had 
no  wish  to  remain  at  the  school  and  their 
parents  feared  to  allow  them  to  do  so, 
but  finally  the  experiment  proved  very 
successful.  In  18^  ground  was  opened 
for  a  new  building  and  when  school  was 
reopened  74  boarders  and  50  day  pupils 
desired  admittance.  But  only  56  board¬ 
ers  can  be  accommodated ;  thus  each  year 
many  poor  Mexican  girls  who  have  often 
come  long  distances  to  gain  places  have 
to  be  sent  back  again  to  the  most  wretch¬ 
ed  conditions.  A  great  many  homes  are 
in  barren  places,  with  nothing  but  sand 
all  around  them,  no  shade  to  protect  them 
from  the  sun,  and  the  people  sit  all  day 
doing  nothing.  They  lead  idle  lives  oft- 
times  because  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with.  The  women  and  girls  catinot 
sew  for  they  have  nothing  to  sew. 
They  cannot  cook  much  for  want  of 
.something  to  cook.  There  is  genuine 
pleasure  in  taking  these  half-starved, 
spiritless,  sad-eyed  children  and  bv  means 
of  wholesome  food,  warm  clothing  and 
good  care  see  them  develop  into  strong, 
rollicking,  happy  little  maidens.  So  many 
new  pupils  unable  to  speak  English  makes 
the  work  harder,  much  of  the  industrial 
training  having  to  be  done  through  an  in¬ 
terpreter.  Sixty  girls  must  sometimes  be 
fitted  out  with  two  complete  suits  of 
clothing. 

Much  of  the  first  missionary  effort  was 
directed  tow'ard  the  Pueblo  Indians. 
Missions  were  established  for  them  in 
1876  at  Laguna  Pueblo,  in  1877  at  Zuni, 
in  1878  at  Jemez,  in  i88r  at  .Mbuquer- 
que.  Later,  many  missions  and  schools 
were  started  for  the  Mexicans.  In  1879 
there  were  eleven  Mexican  and  three 


Pueblo  schools.  New  ones  have  been 
established  nearly  every  year,  besides 
plaza  day  schools  taught  often  by  native 
Evangelists.  The  schools  for  Mexicans 
under  the  Women’s  Board  now  number 
twenty-four,  and  sixteen  Presbyterian 
churches  in  New  Mexico  and  five  in  Col¬ 
orado  have  been  the  direct  outgrowth 
of  the  mission  school  work  under  this 
Board’s  care.  Rev.  R.  M.  Craig  is  the 
Synodical  Missionary. 

The  first  Mexican  convert  ordained  to 
the  full  work  of  the  ministry  was  Rev. 
Jose  Y.  Perea,  whose  father’s  family 
was  the  richest  and  most  aristocratic 
in  New  Mexico.  In  an  Eastern  school 
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he  imbibed  Protestant  views.  Upon  the 
close  of  his  school  life  he  had  become 
so  pronounced  a  Protestant  that  he  was 
not  allowed  to  return  to  New  Mexico, 
and  for  sixteen  years  he  was  an  exile 
and  wanderer.  After  he  was  allowed  to 
return  he  was  for  several  years  a  shep¬ 
herd,  and  thus  he  was  found  by  the  first 
Presbyterian  missionaries  that  went  to 
New  Mexico.  There  are  also  identified 
with  the  Presbyterian  work  in  New 
Mexico  several  descendants  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  patriarch.  Father  Gomez.  His  an¬ 
cestors  came  from  Spain  with  the  early 
conquerors  of  the  country,  and  he  was 
the  recognized  chief  and  head  of  the 
family,  three  or  four  generations  calling 
him  father.  For  three  hundred  years 
the  clan  had  lived  in  this  land,  bound  by 
the  superstition  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
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Through  some  unknown  providence  sions  the  grandson  of  Father  Gomez, 

Gomez  saw  for  the  first  time  a  Spanish  Mr.  Manuel  Sanchez,  who  held  in  his 

Bible.  He  went  to  Santa  Fe,  150  miles,  hands  the  treasured  Bible,  while  telling 

to  purchase  one.  Becoming  convinced  its  story. 

Shat  the  teachings  of  Scripture  were  at  Evangelistic  work  in  New  Mexico  is 

variance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  compassed  by  nearly  all  the  difficulties 

Church  of  Rome,  he  withdrew  from  its  incident  to  both  home  and  foreign  mis- 
communion.  When  a  missionary  of  the  sionary  effort,  but  the  results  of  this 
Presbyterian  Board  visited  the  region  he  work,  on  the  other  hand,  are  such  as 
was  welcomed  by  a  band  of  the  Bible  both  the  home  and  the  foreign  mission- 

v^hristians  and  a  church  was  soon  or-  ary  reap  from  their  labors.  The  oppor- 

ganized  and  a  school  established.  Dur-  tunities  for  the  work  of  Christian  edu- 

ing  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assem-  cation  are  practically  unlimited.  The 

bly  in  New  York  in  1889  there  stood  be-  people  are  awakening  out  of  their  long 

fore  the  Women’s  Board  of  Home  Mis-  sleep  and  must  have  light. 

The  Serious  Question  of  New  Methods 

John  Clark  Hill  D.D. 

Everything  indicates  that  the  year  just  have  been  rather  easily  won.  The  addi- 

closed  will  be  the  most  notable  in  the  tions  have  come  almost  altogether  from 

history  of  our  denomination.  The  addi-  those  who  are  already  in  the  church  by 

tions  by  examination  will,  undoubtedly,  virtue  of  their  birthright.  It  is  a  very 

be  in  advance  of  the  75,000  reached  in  easy  and  natural  thing  to  add  those  who 

1895.  This  was  confidently  expected.  are  the  children  of  the  church,  if  at  the 

The  church  realized  its  “sad  decline”  and  proper  age  the  proper  means  are  em- 

took  energetic  and  well  considered  steps  ployed.  But  the  Address  and  Appeal 
to  recover.  said :  It  is  evident  that  many  will  not 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  enter  the  house  of  God  to  hear  the  mes- 

tendency,  after  such  an  advance,  is  to  sage  of  Jesus;  and  that  special,  or  “re¬ 
stop  and  drop  down  again,  and,  unless  vival  services,”  even  when  successfully 

there  is  careful  provision  made  for  the  conducted,  are  an  insufficient  addition  to 

continuance  of  the  work  that  has  been  the  regular  ones  held  on  the  Lord’s  Day. 

going  on,  in  a  few  years  we  shall  be  back  It  is  also  evident  that  estrangement  has 

again  to  where  we  were,  we  shall  have  arisen  between  certain  classes  of  the  com- 

another  “sad  decline.”  munity  and  the  Evangelical  churches. 

The  Evangelistic  Committee  has  done  which  the  latter  must  overcome  in  the 

its  work  with  great  wisdom,  untiring  en-  name  of  Christ ;  and  hence  the  question 

ergy  and  inspiring  success.  But  really  its  must  be  considered  seriously,  whether 

work  has  only  begun !  It  should  be  con-  new  methods  of  taking  the  everlasting 

tinned  as  a  permanent  committee  of  the  Gospel  to  the  present  generation  be  not 

Assembly.  Many  Presbyteries  have  demanded. 

asked  that  this  may  be  done.  Many  of  Our  danger  is  just  this :  that  we  shall 
them  have  added  such  a  committee  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  has  been  so  eas- 

their  own  list.  The  question  as  to  the  ily  done  this  year  by  the  use  of  the 

necessary  funds  to  carry  on  the  work  “revival”  method  and  that  we  shall  leave 

will  easily  take  care  of  itself  when  the  the  great  and  serious  question  of  how  to 

church,  with  enthusiastic  faith,  renders  reach  the  estranged  and  indifferent 

thanksgiving  to  God  for  what  has  been  classes  practically  untouched, 

done,  and  determines  to  keep  moving  in  The  church  is  forced  to  change  her 
the  same  direction.  methods.  The  change  is  already  in  prog- 

Every  one  knows  that  while  we  have  ress.  A  considerable  number  of  churches 

had  an  unusually  large  addition  to  our  have  already  made  very  radical  changes 

communion  rolls,  after  all  the  results  in  their  methods  of  reaching  after  those 
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who  are  without.  After  the  failures  that 
are  incident  to  the  testing  of  new  meth¬ 
ods,  some  of  them  are  found  to  be  of 
great  value  in  helping  a  church  to  reach 
those  who  are  really  unevangelized. 
Alter  a  thorough  testing,  what  proves  of 
value  is  made  a  permanent  “institution” 
in  the  church. 

With  the  present  antiquated  methods 
of  attempting  to  get  at  the  vital  things 
of  our  church  life  and  work  there  is  no 
way  by  wibich  the  whole  church  can  make 
an  intelligent  study  or  comparison  of  the 
new  methods.  For  instance;  It  is  well 
known  that  an  increasing  number  of  our 
churches  employ  lay  workers,  either  as 
visitors,  as  pastors’  assistants,  Sunday 
School  superintendents,  kindergarteners, 
musical  directors  and  the  like.  We 
have,  however,  no  means  of  knowing 
what  churches  these  are,  where  they  are, 
and  what  are  the  results  of  their  employ¬ 
ment  of  these  methods. 

Again,  as  to  financial  methods :  One 
of  the  most  frequently  alleged  hindrances 
in  the  way  of  reaching  the  working 
classes  is  the  pew  rental  system.  Wheth¬ 
er  it  acts  as  a  real  hindrance  or  not,  it  is 
well  nigh  certain  that  pew-renting  is  be¬ 
ing  discarded  by  many  churches  every 
year.  It  would  be  a  very  substantial  help 
to  those  who  are  working  for  the  removal 
of  this  cause  of  estrangement  to  know  in 
what  churches  the  pew  rent  system  pre¬ 
vails  and  those  where  there  are  free  pews 
and  the  voluntary  system  of  support. 

Or,  again,  those  who  are  at  all  familiar 
with  kindergarten  work  know  that  is 
one  of  the  most  efficient  means  by  which 
a  church  can  impress  itself  on  a  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  evident  that  it  would  give 
a  very  decided  impetus  to  this  sort  of 


work  if  definite  facts  as  to  the  number 
and  location  of  churches  having  kinder¬ 
gartens  could  be  made  available  for  the 
entire  church.  The  same  thing  is  true 
in  reference  to  all  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  work  that  are  used  by  the 
churches  that,  for  lack  of  a  better  word, 
are  called  “institutional,”  as  industrial 
classes,  gymnasiums, '  boys’  and  men’s 
clubs,  dispensaries,  hospitals  and  the  like. 

These  methods  have  now  been  in  use 
long  enough  by  a  sufficient  number  of  our 
churches  to  determine  their  value  to  the 
average  church  and  to  the  denomination 
as  a  whole.  Individual  investigators 
have  done  some  work  in  tabulating  the 
statistics  of  a  few  of  the  churches  using 
these  methods,  and,  by  what  appear  to 
careful  comparisons,  have  demonstrated 
their  evangelistic  value.  These  results 
are  convincing  and  stimulating,  but  they 
are  limited  in  their  influence — only  a  few 
know  of  them.  What  we  need  just  now 
is  some  reliable  data  covering  the  whole 
question  of  methods  and  their  effect  on 
the  life  and  growth  of  the  local  church. 

While  it  may  not  be  worth  while  to 
secure  annual  statistics  concerning  these 
things,  it  is  very  evident  that  such  data 
would  be  of  the  greatest  practical  value 
and  should  be  gathered  at  least  once  in 
ten  years.  An  overture  with  this  in  view 
was  sent  up  to  the  last  Assembly  by  a 
number  of  Presbyteries  and  was  referred 
to  a  committee  to  report  at  the  Assembly 
about  to  meet.  The  expense  of  securing 
and  printing  such  statistics  will  be  con¬ 
siderable,  yet  the  evident  value  of  such 
work  should  commend  the  project  to 
everyone. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 
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R.  M.  Patterson,  D.  D. 


By  an  unfortunate  mischance  this  interesting 
article  was  mislaid  and  has  only  just  been 
recovered.  Happily  it  is  not  too  late  for  its 
publication  to  do  good.  The  admission  of  the 
changed  views  of  the  writer  with  regard  to  the 
revision  question  since  last  General  Assembly 
when,  it  will  be  remembered,  his  was  almost 
the  only  vote  in  the  negative,  is  particularly 
brave  and  manly  and  ought  to  have  an  in¬ 
fluence  toward  unanimity  in  questions  which 
may  arise  next  week. 


The  noth  Psalm  is  twice  directly 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  and  it  sug¬ 
gested  several  other  passages.  It  is  “a 
bold  and  stirring”  picture  of  the  con¬ 
quering  progress  of  the  Messiah.  His 
conquering  work  is  of  a  two-fold  kind : 
fiist  that  which  subdues  His  enemies 
and  makes  them  His  willing  subjects; 
then,  that  which,  after  his  forbearance 
is  exhausted,  destroys  those  who  will  not 
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yield  to  Him.  The  third  verse  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  expression  of  the  first  kind. 

“Thy  people  offer  themselves  willingly 
In  the  day  of  thy  power,  in  holy  array : 

Out  of  the  womb  of  the  morning 
Thou  hast  the  dew  of  thy  youth.” 

This  contains  one  of  the  most  expres¬ 
sive  descriptions  of  the  results  which 
are  produced  in  the  times  when  Christ 
especially  works  by  his  Holy  Spirit  and 
which  may  therefore  be  emphatically 
called  the  day  of  his  power:  the  day 
when  the  pow’er  which  he  has  always 
is  particularly  and  mightily  manifested 
to  the  church  and  the  world. 

Such  times  of  power  manifest  them¬ 
selves:  (i)  In  the  cheerful  service  of 
his  people:  “thy  people  offer  themselves 
ivillingly  in  the  day  of  thy  power :” 
they  are  themselves  free  will,  voluntary, 
offerings:  more  cheerful,  more  sponta¬ 
neous,  more  active  in  their  service.  Af¬ 
ter  Deborah  and  Barak  had  led  forth 
the  children  of  Israel  to  the  mighty  con¬ 
flict  which  delivered  them  from  their 
foes,  they  sang  the  song:  “Praise  ye  the 
Lord  for  the  avenging  of  Israel,  when 
the  people  willingly  offered  themselves.” 
It  is  when  the  people  of  Christ  willingly 
offer  themselves  to  his  service  that  his 
conquests  become  mighty. 

(2)  In  a  striking  development  of  holi¬ 
ness  among  his  professing  people:  “thy 
people  in  holy  array.”  What  a  blessed 
thing  it  is  to  have  a  work  of  quickening 
and  reviving  which  warms  the  hearts  of 
the  lukewarm  in  the  church,  reclaims  the 
back-sliders,  checks  the  progress  of 
wanderers,  increases  the  spiritual  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  people,  and  leads  them  on  to 
higher  plains  of  holiness ! 

(3)  By  numerous  and  continuing  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is 
his  church :  “out  of  the  womb  of  the 
morning  thou  hast  the  dew  of  thyyouth.” 
This  describes  the  perpetual  succession 
of  Christ’s  people,  “expressed  by  a  fine 
poetical  comparison  with  dew  engen¬ 
dered  afresh  dailv  from  the  womb  of 
the  morning.”  “Youth  will  then  have 
its  proper  sense  as  denoting  the  youth 
of  the  Messiah  whose  body  is  thus  con¬ 
stantly  renewed  by  the  successive  gen¬ 
erations  of  his  people.”  In  another 
form  Isaiah,  in  44:3-5,  describes  this. 
The  Pentecostal  season  of  the  church  ex¬ 


hibited  it :  first,  three  thousand  converts 
in  one  day,  then  additions  daily.  These 
limes  of  power  are  times  of  numerous 
and  continued  conversions ;  and  the 
mighty  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
produces  them  by  agencies  which  at 
other  times  may  fail. 

Such  periods  are  of  course  periods  of 
agitation,  of  conflict.  The  Messiah  is 
advancing  as  a  conqueror.  He  is  over¬ 
coming  his  foes.  He  is  stirring  up  his 
people.  He  is  impressing  his  enemies. 

All  true,  lasting,  fruitful  revivals  and 
awakenings  result  in,  and  are  accompan¬ 
ied  by,  a  revived  spiritual  activity  among 
those  who  are  already  in  the  church ; 
a  deeper  holiness  of  heart  and  life  in 
them;  and  the  conversion  and  addition 
to  the  church  of  large  numbers  of  the 
saved,  from  the  families  in  the  church 
and  in  the  outlying  masses  who  surround 
the  church. 

Beyond  all  doubt  there  has  been  and 
is  a  deep  yearning  in  our  church  for 
such  a  time  of  power  now  among  us. 
The  last  General  Assembly  gave  expres¬ 
sion  to  it.  Its  committee  has  faithfully 
labored  to  extend  it  through  the  church. 
The  members  of  that  committee  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  grateful  recognition  of  their 
efforts  and  to  a  hearty  co-operation  with 
them.  The  various  conferences  that 
have  been  held  at  strategic  points  have 
done  a  good  work,  though  the  direct  in¬ 
fluence  has  been  only  on  a  few,  and  the 
indirect  on  the  church  and  the  world  at 
large  has  not  yet  been  great.  I  have 
carefully  watched  from  week  to  week 
the  reports  from  the  churches  in  our  pa¬ 
pers.  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  special 
works  of  grace  and  conversions  thus  far 
show  no  advance  on  those  of  recent 
years.  Whv  is  this?  Have  the  move¬ 
ments  and  appeals  been  too  self  satisfied 
and  rose-colored?  Has  there  not  yet 
been  that  humiliation  of  spirit  on  ac¬ 
count  of  failure  in  the  past,  and  that  re¬ 
cognition  of  its  causes  which  lead  to 
wrestling  and  effective  prayer  with  the 
Most  High? 

For  myself,  my  interest  in  the  Evan¬ 
gelistic  movement  has  become  the  over¬ 
mastering  one.  I  feel  but  little  just  now 
in  the  Revision  question :  though  the 
course  of  events  in  and  since  the  last 
.'\ssembly  has  led  me  to  the  p>osition  that 
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the  true  solution  of  that’  question  is  the 
preparation  of  a  new  creed.  I  never  had 
much  faith  in  the  Twentieth  Century 
money  and  Sabbath  school  movements, 
m  their  sentimental  plea.  All  that  they 
sought,  and  more  than  they  sought,  is, 
however  desirable,  and  would  follow 
from  and  in  a  great  spiritual  awaken¬ 
ing.  Let  the  faithful  in  the  church  still 
look  and  wrestle  for  that.  Let  not  its 
delay  discourage.  Pray  on,  labor  on, 
hope  on.  “O  Lord,  revive  thy  work  in 


the  midst  of  the  years;  in  the  midst  of 
the  years  make  known ;  in  wrath,  re¬ 
member  mercy.”  “Wilt  thou  not  revive 
us  again  that  thy  people  may  rejoice  in 
thee?” 

After  writing  the  foregoing  I  read 
Dr.  John  Clark  Hill’s  sermon  in  The 
Evangelist  of  Feb.  27th.  What  a  pen 
photograph  it  is !  It  plainly  reveals 
some  truths  that  should  cut  to  the  quick. 
Chester  Valley,  Pa. 
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The  subject  of  Ministerial  Education 
is  necessarily  fundamental  to  all  work  of 
the  church  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Christ 
has  been  pleased  to  call  men  by  his  Spirit 
to  be  his  special  agents  for  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  gospiel  to  all  nations,  and  to  be 
leaders  of  the  people  in  all  the  work 
which  they  as  an  organized  body  are  com¬ 
missioned  to  do  in  his  name  in  the  world. 
The  education  of  the  ministry  has  there¬ 
fore  engaged  the  deep  interest  of  the  first 
and  best  men  in  the  Church  from  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

The  principles  to  be  observed  are 
largely  these: 

A.  Great  pains  must  be  taken  to  seek 
out  those whogiveevidenceof beingcalled 
of  God  to  the  sacrea  office,  and  to  dis¬ 
courage  others  from  pushing  their  way 
into  it.  This  is  a  task  of  the  utmost  deli¬ 
cacy,  requiring  the  exercise  of  nice  dis¬ 
crimination  and  judgment. 

B.  Those  who  give  probable  evidence  of 
a  divine  call  should  be  required  to  get 
the  best  possible  equipment  for  the  ex¬ 
alted  service  to  which  they  propose  to 
devote  their  lives. 

C.  The  education  thus  required  ought 
to  be  pursued  under  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  in  order  that  there 
may  be  good  assurance  that  it  is  of  the 
character  that  will  best  fit  the  candidates 
for  the  peculiarities  of  the  work  in  which 
they  are  to  be  engaged. 

D.  Inasmuch  as  God  has  always,  to  a 
large  degree,  made  choice  of  those  who 
have  little  of  this  world’s  goods,  and  in¬ 


asmuch  as  such  an  education  as  the 
Church  requires  is  long  and  expensive, 
it  is  plainly  necessary  that  in  some  way 
the  Church  should  make  possible  what 
she  requires,  and  give  a  reasonable 
amount  of  assistance  to  those  under 
training  for  the  ministry. 

E.  This  assitance  ought  not  to  be  in¬ 
discriminately  given,  but  under  such 
safeguards  and  regulations  as  shall,  as 
far  as  possible,  prevent  any  abuse  of  the 
aid  rendered. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  now  had 
an  experience  of  many  years  in  working 
out  this  problem.  One  of  her  chief 
agents  has  been  the  Board  of  Education, 
''  hich  was  organized  in  1819.  The  rules 
under  which  their  operations  are  con¬ 
ducted  represent  the  ripe  fruits  of  her 
long  experience.  The  success  which  has 
crowned  the  methods  employed  abun¬ 
dantly  justify  her  in  the  course  which 
she  has  consistently  followed.  About 
9,000  men  have  been  encouraged  and  en¬ 
abled  to  take  the  full  college  and  seminary 
course,  and  the  roll  includes  scholars  of 
the  first  rank,  devoted  home  and  foreign 
missionaries,  pastors  and  evangelists, 
professors,  teachers,  editors;  the  peers 
at  least  of  any  ministry  of  any  church 
in  the  world. 

A  method  which  has  accomplished  the 
object  aimed  at  with  a  minimum  of  ex- 
l>ense  and  of  failure  throughout  a  period 
of  eighty-three  years  must  be  regarded 
as  possessing  merit  and  demanding  re¬ 
spect. 


Vouiig  Men  and  the  Kingdom  ot  Christ.  I. 


Don  O. 

'I'hat  was  a  notable  day  in  the  history 
of  Florence,  Italy,  when  her  citizens  pro¬ 
claimed  that  Jesus  Christ  should  be  the 
king  of  Florence.  Probably  they  did 
not  know  all  that  was  involved  in  their 
resolution,  but  the  impulse  that  directed 
them  was  noble,  mighty,  scriptural. 

The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  a  sublime 
fact.  It  is  the  one  great  moving  en¬ 
terprise  of  the  ages,  “lie  who  has  pene¬ 
trated  its  meaning  knows  what  Christ 
came  to  do;  he  who  has  not  done  so  has 
yet  to  know  the  Christ.”  His  authority 
is  superior  to  all  other.  His  kingdom 
shall  have  no  end.  It  is  essential  to  the 
highest  welfare  of  all  young  men  that 
they  recognize  His  kingly  claims;  not 
sentimentally,  but  practically. 

The  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ!  This 
is  a  great  doctrine  of  the  Word  of  God. 
Jesus  frequently  proclaimed  that  His 
kingdom  was  come.  At  the  beginning 
of  His  ministry,  he  said :  "Repent  ye,  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.” 
When  Pilate  asked  Him:  "Art  thou  a 
king  then?”  Jesus  answered,  “Thou  say- 
est  it,  for  I  am  a  king.”  He  sent  his 
disciples  forth  to  declare  and  establish 
His  kingdom.  He  and  they  invited  all 
men  to  enter  it.  The  conception  of  a 
kingdom  was,  therefore,  fundamental  in 
His  teaching.  It  may  be  said  to  be  His 
leading  idea.  All  his  ideas  were  great. 
How  important  this  one  is ! 

Where  is  His  kingdom  ?  He  said, 
"the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.” 
He  came  to  lighten  the  world  by  lighting 
the  soul  of  each  individual.  He  emphat¬ 
ically  taught  that  the  forces  which  con¬ 
trol  Immanity  are  generated  in  the  inner 
life  of  man.  His  principles  are  to  rule 
in  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  man’s  being. 
Then  the  highest  joy  and  efficiency  of 
life  are  piossible;  for  then  speech  and 
deeds,  sentiments  and  feelings,  will  be 
rightly  governed. 

Every  man  has  a  master.  Every  man 
is  governed  by  some  principle,  some  be¬ 
lief.  Hence,  Christ  spoke  to  the  inner 
life.  To  the  paralytic,  He  said :  “Son,  be 
of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee to  the  Syrophoenician  woman, 
“Go  in  peace ;”  to  His  disciples,  “Let 
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not  your  hearts  be  troubled.”  His  words 
went  straight  to  the  heart.  They  cleansed 
and  transformed  men.  They  cast  out 
the  self  life.  They  carried  new  life  to 
the  soul.  They  established  His  kingdom 
within.  He  said:  “1  am  come  that  ye 
might  have  life,  and  that  ye  might  have 
it  more  abundantly.” 

The  path  of  a  man  whose  life  is  ruled 
by  self  ever  leads  downward.  Many  who 
attempt  to  rule  themselves  end  as  did 
the  prodigal,  among  the  swine.  Of  Rob¬ 
ert  Burns,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  said : 
"Whether  as  a  man,  a  husband,  or  a 
poet,  his  steps  led  downward.  He  had 
triried  with  life,  and  must  pay  the  pen¬ 
alty.  He  died  of  being  Robert  Burns.” 
To  prevent  such  catastrophes  in  huinan 
lives,  Christ  would  set  up  his  throne  in 
every  heart.  “I  will  come  to  you.”  And 
where  He  comes  the  life  is  purified,  the 
character  transfigured. 

"In  Him  all  fulness  dwelleth, 

All  grace  and  power  divine.” 

Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  of  London,  was  con¬ 
ducting  his  great  crusade  in  behalf  of 
outcasts  in  that  city.  He  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  a  degraded  woman.  She  said 
that  in  her  youth  she  had  known  what  it 
was  to  be  surrounded  by  the  refinements 
of  a  Christian  home,  but  that  she  had 
fallen  very,  very  low.  “I  feel  that  there 
is  no  hope  for  me.”  Mr.  Stead  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  helping  her.  He  sat  down  to 
answer  her  letter,  intending  to  tell  her 
that  she  might  become  a  Christian,  and 
that  all  might  come  to  Christ  and  have  a 
full  Christ.  He  expected  to  write :  “You 
may,  nay,  you  must,  be  a  Christian.” 
But  as  he  finished  the  first  syllable  of 
the  last  word,  he  was  interrupted.  When 
he  returned  to  his  desk  and  took  up  the 
unfinished  letter,  he  read,  “You  may,  nay 
you  must,  be  a  Christ.”  And  he  said, 
“I  will  let  it  stand.” 

This  was  the  teaching  of  Christ.  His 
kingdom  “penetrates  and  transforms 
the  man  who  enters  it.”  Where  He 
reigns  every  thought,  every  motive,  every 
deed,  yield  to  His  wise  and  holy  pur¬ 
poses. 

To  all  young  men  Christ  comes  with 
His  royal  claims.  By  His  pure  life,  by 
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Mis  matchless  teaching,  by  His  boundless 
love,  and  by  the  exce^ing  greatness  of 
His  power  in  behalf  of  those  who  trust 
Him,  He  has  shown  His  right  to  rule. 
The  highest  privilege  as  well  as  the  first 
duty  of  young  men  is  to  seek  His  king¬ 


dom.  His  kindly  authority  fully  recog¬ 
nized  and  realized,  will  awake  qualities 
and  open  possibilities  in  their  manhood 
that  will  be  sublime  in  their  outworking. 

New  York  City. 
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M.  Egbert  Koonce  D.D. 


At  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the 
Yukon  Presbytery  last  Summer,  at  which 
1  was  unable  to  be  present,  I  was  chosen 
as  its  commissioner  to  the  next  General 
Assembly.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
determine  whether  my  brethren  meant 
this  as  a  compliment  to  my  reputation  as 
a  “musher”  or  as  a  penalty  for  my  fail¬ 
ure  to  attend  the  meeting.  At  all  events 
I  took  the  matter  seriously,  and  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  February  started  out 
with  my  dog  team  from  my  station  at 
Rampart,  and  laid  my  course  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  direction  of  New  York,  a  distance 
of  about  six  thousand  miles  by  the  route 
traveled,  twelve  hundred  of  which  lay 
over  the  frozen  rivers  and  snow-covered 
mountains  of  interior  Alaska.  Perhaps, 
to  some  persons  unacquainted  with  the 
conditions  and  p>ossibilities  of  Alaska 


Presbyterian  Church,  Rampart,  Alaska. 
Dr.  Young  by  door. 

winter  travel,  this  may  seem  a  large  un¬ 
dertaking;  I  do  not  deny  that  it  was, 
but  measured  by  the  common  experien¬ 
ces  of  that  country,  it  is  nothing  very  un¬ 
usual  or  extraordinary.  In  a  land  of 


such  magnificent  proportions,  where  the 
settlements  are  often  hundreds  of  miles 
apart,  men  have  come  to  think  less  of  a 
thousand  miles  than  those  who  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  traveling  on  express  trains. 

Rampart,  my  starting  place,  where  I 
had  been  preaching  to  the  miners  for 
three  years,  is  a  placer  mining  camp  of 
some  importance,  situated  on  the  Yukon 
river  about  seven  hundred  miles  west  of 
Dawson  and  about  nine  hundred  miles 
east  of  St.  Michael.  My  route  of  travel 
lay  up  the  Yukon  six  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  to  Forty  Mile  Post,  thence  up  the 
Forty  Mile  river  over  the  Ketchestock 
divide,  across  the  upper  Fanana  valley, 
over  Montasta  Pass,  down  the  Salina 
river  to  the  Copper  river,  and  down  the 
Copper  to  Valdez,  on  Prince  William 
Sound,  whence  steamers  make  regular 
monthly  trips  to  Seattle. 

In  anticipation  of  this  trip  I  had  se¬ 
lected,  during  the  winter,  a  team  of  three 
strong  young  native  dogs,  for  which  I 
paid  fifty  dollars  each.  I  had  frequent 
opjwrtunity,  during  the  winter  in  my 
long  itineraries  to  the  outlying  camps,  to 
test  their  speed  and  endurance,  and  I 
felt  confident  that  with  my  own  robust 
health,  we  should  have  little  difficulty 
in  averaging  thirty  miles  a  day  on  our 
long  trip. 

Early  in  the  purple  dawning  twilight 
of  St.  Valentine’s  day,  while  the  quiet  of 
an  arctic  night  still  rested  on  the  little 
village,  I  turned  the  key  in  the  little  log 
cabin  that  had  been  my  home,  and  took 
up  the  burden  of  the^  trail.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  stood  at  thirty  below  zero — just 
right  for  traveling;  the  frosty  air  was 
clear  and  sparkling  and  the  stars  looked 
cold  and  very  far  away — almost  as  far 
as  New  York.  It  was  four  o’clock  in 
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From  Ft.  Ffamlin  to  Circle  City,  a 
distance  of  about  three  hundred  miles, 
the  river  is  spread  out  into  a  myriad  of 
different  channels  and  sloughs  and 
makes  what  is  known  as  the  Yukon 
Flats.  The  river  is  said  to  be  as  much 
as  fifty  miles  wide  in  places,  and  it  is 
so  filled  with  islands  and  there  is  such  a 
labyrinth  of  channels  that  one  unfam¬ 
iliar  with  the  landmarks  may  easily  be- 


the  morning  and  no  one  was  stirring; 
the  farewells  had  all  been  said  the  night 
before,  and  even  the  good  wishes  and 
earnest  solicitude  of  kind  friends  seemed 
a  long  way  off  in  the  chill  and  lonely 
morning  gloom.  After  a  run  of  a  mile 
or  two,  however,  the  chill  disappears 
from  both  body  and  soul  and  one  begins 
to  feel  that  exhilaration  attendant  on  a 
good  digestion  and  a  vigorous  circula- 
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tion.  The  warm  light  of  dawn  strug¬ 
gles  across  the  horizon  and  the  solemn, 
silent  hills  with  their  ivory-polished 
crests  are  touched  with  the  softest  of  fil¬ 
tered  colors  as 

“Aurora,  rising  from  her  couch  beside 
The  famed  Tithonus,  brings  the  light  of  day 
To  men  and  to  immortals.” 

So  the  morning  is  always  full  of  hope 
and  cheer,  and  the  lone  follower  of  the 
trail  absorbs  something  of  its  inspiration, 
and  his  soul  is  lifted  up  and  his  eyes 
are  opened  to  the  grand  beauty  of  GckI’s 
living  art.  So  we  always  do  our  travel¬ 
ing  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  reaching  camp  before  the  evening 
gloom  comes  down. 


come  hopelessly  confused  and  lost.  Fre¬ 
quent  snowfalls  and  drifting  winds  keep 
the  trail  pretty  well  covered  over,  and 
there  were  many  miles  where  no  signs 
were  visible  by  which  a  traveler  might 
find  his  way.  So  I  was  glad  when  the 
mail  carrier  overtook  me,  shortly  after 
1  had  entered  this  trackless  wilderness, 
and  favored  me  with  his  company  so 
long  as  I  was  able  to  keep  up  with  him. 
A  volume  might  be  written  regarding 
these  sturdy  heroes  of  the  trail,  whose 
deeds  have  never  been  sung.  Each  car¬ 
rier  has  his  own  division,  usually  about 
a  hundred  miles  with  cabins  where  he 
can  camp  for  the  night  every  thirty  or 
forty  miles,  and  over  this  route  he  makes 
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a  round  trip  every  week,  connecting  at 
each  end  with  the  other  carriers.  The 
trip  must  be  made  regardless  of  all  con¬ 
ditions,  and  the  faithful  carrier  must 
fight  his  lonely  way  through  blinding 
storm  and  drifting  snows,  and  make  his 
thirty  or  forty  miles  a  day  with  the  ther¬ 
mometer  frequently  registering  under 
the  sixty  below  mark. 

I  continued  traveling  with  the  carriers 
for  about  two  hundred  miles,  stopping  at 
night  in  their  cabins  which  were  usually 
bare  of  any  furniture  except  a  stove. 
We  occasionally  crossed  the  track  of  a 
moose,  but  never  caught  sight  of  this 
noble  animal.  Once  two  wolves  pursued 
me  for  a  short  distance,  but  a  few  shots 
from  my  revolver  sent  them  fleeing  into 
the  shadows  of  a  neighboring  forest. 
Rabbits  were  everywhere  abundant,  and 
consequently  beasts  of  prey  hovered 
around ;  the  wolf,  wolverine,  lynx,  fox, 
marten,  and  weasel  all  lie  in  wait  for  the 
helpless  little  fellow  whose  only  defense 
is  his  snow  white  color,  and  his  large 
snow-shoe  feet  which  enable  him  to  run 
lightly  over  the  surface  of  the  soft  snow 
while  his  pursuers  sink  through  it. 
Many  a  mark  in  the  fresh  snow  told  of 
a  midnight  tragedy. 

On  Saturday,  March  8th,  I  reached 
Eagle  City,  having  covered  the  six  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  seventeen  days,  two  days 
having  been  spent  at  Ft.  Yukon  and 
three  at  Circle  City.  Circle  is  the  oldest 
mining  camp  in  interior  Alaska,  and 
some  five  or  six  hundred  miners  are  to 
be  found  in  that  region  now.  They  have 
no  minister  and  no  opportunity  for  pub¬ 
lic  worship,  so  T  arranged  to  stop  off  for 
Sabbath.  Nearly  everyone  in  the  town 
turned  out  in  the  evening,  and  although 
the  thermometer  stood  at  fifty-seven  be¬ 
low  zero,  we  had  a  pleasant  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  gathering. 

Five  days  of  hard  traveling,  with  the 
themiomefer  standing  between  forty  and 
sixty  below,  covered  the  one  hundred 
and  ninetv  miles  between  Circle  and 
Eagle  and  brought  me  to  the  home  of 
Rev.  and  ATrs.  T-  W.  Kirk,  whom  I  had 
not  seen  for  two  years,  although  brother 
Kirk  is  my  nearest  neighbor.  Eagle 
City,  besides  being  a  mining  camp,  has 
a  large  military  post,  with  two  companies 
of  soldiers,  and  is  also  the  headquarters 
of  the  third  judicial  district.  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  Kirk  began  their  work  here  three 
years  ago;  they  are  now  so  est|blished 
in  the  confidence  of  the  community,  that 
their  labors  are  beginning  to  yield  fruits, 
and  their  beautiful  home  is  a  dispensa¬ 
tory  of  comfort  and  good  cheer  to  the 
lonely  and  homesick.  They  expect  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  States  next  fall  for  a  season 
of  rest,  if  the  Mission  Board  can  find  a 
minister  who  is  willing  to  take  their 
place  for  a  year.  Some  of  the  miners 
and  citizens  came  to  me  as  I  was  leaving 
and  said :  “We  are  afraid  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kirk  will  take  a  notion  not  to  come  back 
if  they  go  outside.  Tell  your  Mission 
Board  officers  when  you  see  them  that  we 
must  have  them  back  again;  we  can’t 
spare  them  now,  and  if  you  send  any  of 
your  cheechocko  sky-pilots  up  here  in¬ 
stead  of  them,  we’ll  put  ’em  on  a  log 
and  send  ’em  down  the  river’.’ 

I  had  expected  to  continue  on  by  way 
jf  Dawson,  whence  comfortable  stages 
connect  with  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon 
Railroad,  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
miles  further  on.  After  consulting  with 
Mr.  Kirk,  however,  we  thought  it  best 
that  I  cross  the  country  by  the  Valdez 
route,  which  is  about  five  hundred  and 
seventy-five  miles  in  length,  in  order  to 
get  a  more  correct  report  of  the  interior 
country  lying  between  the  Yukon  and  the 
South  coast,  where  a  number  of  new 
mining  camps  are  springing  up.  This 
meant  a  much  harder  and  longer  trip 
than  via  Dawson,  but  would  be  justified 
by  the  information  gained.  Fortunate¬ 
ly  I  discovered  two  men  passing  by,  just 
out  from  the  Koyukuk  country,  who 
were  also  bound  for  Valdez,  so  we 
agreed  to  combine  forces  and  go  on  to¬ 
gether.  Some  mail  is  being  brought  in 
by  this  route,  the  carriers  making  bi¬ 
weekly  trips,  and  we  expected  to  find  an 
open  trail  and  easy  traveling. 

Continuing  on  from  Eagle  up  the  Yu¬ 
kon  two  days  travel,  we  came  lo  Forty 
Mile  Post,  where  our  trail  branched  off 
to  the  southward.  The  weather  contin¬ 
ued  severe,  and  although  it  was  then  well 
on  towards  the  middle  of  March,  the 
thermometer  kept  down  below  the  fifties. 
The  first  day  up  the  Forty  Mile  river  we 
encountered  a  head  wind  and  in  spite 
of  all  we  could  do  we  all  froze  our  faces 
more  or  less  severely,  indeed  I  believe  we 
should  have  frozen  to  death  had  we  not 


places,  and  we  waded  miles  of  water 
half  knee-deep.  The  Copper,  always  a 
rapids,  was  cutting  out  its  ice  and  drop¬ 
ping  the  trail  into  the  turbid  torrent, 
although  the  temperature  was'  still  in 
sub-zero  regions.  Being  thus  delayed 
our  provisions  ran  short ;  we  ate  our  last 
slim  ration  of  bacon  and  flap- jacks  two 
days  before  reaching  Copper  Center 
where  we  could  replenish  our  grub  box.|j^ 
Fortunately  we  had  coffee,  but  after  two" 


found  an  old  deserted  cabin  where  we 
built  a  fire  and  thawed  out.  Towards 
evening  we  reached  an  unoccupied  cab¬ 
in  and  found  the  thermometer  register¬ 
ing  sixty-two  below  zero.  We  should 
not  have  suffered  greatly  if  the  day  had 
been  calm,  but  a  wind  at  that  tempera¬ 
ture  sears  like  a  red-hot  iron  wherever 
it  touches  the  skin.  “Arizona  Bill,”  one 
of  my  “p>ardners”  suffered  most,  and  be¬ 
sides  losing  a  good  share  of  the  surface 
of  his  face,  he  discovered  a  few  days 
later  that  the  first  joint  of  one  of  his 
great  toes  had  dropped  off,  having  been 
frozen  without  his  knowing  it.  Bill  is 
a  good  deal  of  a  stoic  and  he  fouijd  in 
this  no  great  cause  for  concern,  although 
five  hundred  miles  of  hard  walking  still 
lay  before  us.  He  made  occasional  un¬ 
complimentary  comparisons  between  the 
climate  of  Alaska  and  that  of  Arizona, 
but  no  acknowledgment  of  suffering  ever 
fell  from  his  lips.  Our  team  now  con¬ 
sisted  of  six  dc^s,  but  we  had  six  hun¬ 
dred  pKMinds  of  provision  and  camp 
equipage,  there  being  no  place  where 
supplies  could  be  bought  for  four  hun¬ 
dred  miles  or  more,  so  there  was  little 
chance  for  any  one  to  ride,  even  with  a 
good  trail.  A  hundred  miles  up  the, 
Forty  Mile  river  was  passed  the  last 
mining  camp,  and  then  our  trail  disap¬ 
peared.  Fresh  snow  and  drifting  winds 
had  wiped  it  out,  and,  for  almost  three 
hundred  miles,  only  the  instinct  devel¬ 
oped  by  long  experience  enabled  us  to 
follow  it.  Sometimes  we  went  far 
astray ;  two  different  times  we  were  half 
a  day’s  journey  off  and  had  to  back 
track  to  the  place  of  digression.  The 
snow  was  from  one  to  five  feet  deep,  and 
soft,  so  that  the  snow  shoes  were  hard 
to  manage,  and  the  dogs  wallowed  and 
the  men  tugged  at  the  gee-pole,  and  Bill 
sometimes  thought  aloud  profanely  when 
his  sore  toe  came  up  against  a  projecting 
root.  A  good  part  of  the  way  we  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  grandest  mountain 
scenery  in  the  world ;  on  either  side  tow¬ 
ered  the  highest  peaks  of  North  Ameri¬ 
ca;  Lake  Mansfield  has  a  setting  that 
cannot  be  excelled  in  the  Bernese  Alps, 
yet  few  white  men  have  ever  looked  upon 
its  beauty.  Our  course  took  us  over 
three  mountain  chains,  but  we  followed 
the  water  courses  whenever  possible. 
The  Salina  river  was  over-flowed  in 
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days  there  is  an  aching  void  which  even 
black  coffee  cannot  fill.  Bill  opinioned 
that  he  preferred  to  starve  in  Arizona, 
where  one  could  keep  warm  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  At  Copper  Center,  where  there  is 
a  house  or  two  and  half  a  dozen  inhab¬ 
itants,  we  met  a  number  of  miners  on 
their  way  up  the  Copper  river  and  they 
had  left  us  a  good  trail.  Four  days 
later  found  us  at  Valdez.  In  spite  of 
the  hard  conditions  we  had  covered  the 
last  550  miles  in  twenty  days.  A  bath, 
a  few  good  meals,  and  a  soft  bed  made 
new  men  of  us  all.  Three  days  later 
the  S.  S.  Bertha  arrived  in  port,  and 
bidding  farewell  to  my  companions  and 
to  the  faithful  dogs  which  had  stood  by 
us  so  nobly,  I  took  passage  for  Seattle 
and  got  on  board.  Bill  remained  to 
have  his  toe  repaired  and  his  “pardner” 
stayed  with  him.  His  last  remark  was, 
“If  you  ever  want  to  find  me,  parson, 
you’ll  have  to  look  in  Arizona.  I’m 
goin’  back  to  the  desert  where  a  man 
can  live  in  comfort.” 
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How  Breeze  Saved  the  Game 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton 

The  question  was  of  a  man  for  centre.  was  pressing,  and  Liddon  was  regpilarly 


Of  course  Joe  Trelawny  must  be  captain; 
there  was  no  question  that  only  he  could 
take  the  place  of  brave  Rob  Hastings, 
who  was  gone.  And  Hal  Otis  must 
come  in  and  take  Rob’s  place  at  second ; 
but  who  was  there  for  centre  ? 

-  Of  course  Joe  had  plenty  of  advice  on 
the  subject. 

“Well,  why  not  take  Cy  Liddon,  any 
way?”  asked  Breeze  Bunting,  the  little 
short  stop. 

“Hoh!”  said  Garry  Sutor,  right  field, 
one  day  when  the  eight  were  in  full  con¬ 
clave,  “Breeze  has  swallowed  that  fellow, 
of  course,  big  stories  and  all.  He  hasn't 
any  doubt  that  he  was  centre  field  on  the 
Cheltenham  nine.” 

“Doubt !”  exclaimed  Breeze  hotly,  “why 
should  I  have  doubt,  Fd  like  to  know? 
Of  all  the  meanest — ” 

“Oh,  well,  fellows,”  broke  in  Captain 
Joe,  “let’s  see  him  play,  since  Breeze 
thinks  so  much  of  him.  Trot  out  your 
prodigy,  Zephyr.  It’s  time  for  practice.” 

Cy  Liddon,  Breeze’s  prodigy,  had  but 
lately  come  to  the  Nubbles,  at  a  season 
of  the  year  and  under  circumstances 
which  gave  room  not  only  for  conjec¬ 
ture,  but  for  some  little  indignation.  He 
hailed  from  Cheltenham,  having  left  that 
famous  preparatory  school  in  the  middle 
of  the  winter  term  to  go  South  with  his 
mother.  Now,  well  on  in  the  spring 
term,  here  he  was  at  the  Nubbles,  be¬ 
cause,  as  he  averred,  it  would  be  easier 
to  make  up  back  work  here  than  at  Chel¬ 
tenham  ! 

Of  course  the  boys  repelled  the  insin¬ 
uation  that  the  standard  of  the  Nubbles 
was  lower  than  that  of  Cheltenham ;  but 
in  such  a  quandary  as  the  impending 
game  with  the  high  school  it  wouldn’t  do 
to  stand  upon  trifles.  Liddon  was  tall, 
graceful  and  good  looking.  He  might 
not  be  very  strong  with  his  books,  but 
if  he  could  play  he  would  be  no  dis¬ 
credit  to  the  nine. 

At  the  practice  game  Liddon  managed 
to  find  the  ball  once,  and  he  certainly  was 
a  swift  runner.  In  short,  the  emergency 


installed  in  the  vacant  place. 

He  practiced  manfully  enough  during 
the  next  week,  but  without  doing  any¬ 
thing  which  gave  reason  to  think  that  the 
Cheltenham  team  had  suffered  heavily  in 
losing  him.  He  made  no  particular  fig¬ 
ure  at  the  bat,  and  a  good  many  of  the 
balls  that  went  his  way  slipped  through 
his  fingers  as  if  they  had  been  greased. 

“My  hands  are  soft  after  being  in 
Florida,”  he  said.  “They  will  be  hard 
enough  before  the  game.”  Toward  the 
end  of  the  Week  there  did  seem  to  be 
some  improvement,  and  indeed  there  was 
need  of  it. 

The  high  school  were  counting  on  a 
victory.  They  knew  that  it  was  a  try¬ 
ing  time  with  the  Nubbles  nine.  To  lose 
a  captain  and  be  forced  to  take  on  a  new 
man  in  the  very  midst  of  the  season  was 
more  than  any  team  could  well  endure. 
When  at  last  the  day  came,  the  high 
school  had  still  further  reason  for  con¬ 
fidence. 

Tom  Hyer,  of  the  high  school  nine, 
had  a  cousin  at  Cheltenham,  and  Tom 
himself  was  looking  forward  to  going 
there  next  year.  Tom  had  invited  his 
cousin  Jack  to  come  out  that  Saturday, 
and  bring  two  or  three  fellows  to  see 
the  game.  When  the  Cheltenham  boys 
arrived,  most  naturally  Tom  mentioned 
that  the  new  man  on  the  Nubbles  team 
hailed  from  the  Cheltenham  nine. 

“I  guess  not!”  exclaimed  Jack.  “We 
have  the  same  nine  we  have  had  all 
along.” 

“He  says  he  played  centre  field,”  in¬ 
sisted  Tom. 

“Centre  nothing,”  said  Everett  Stacy. 
“Bert  Higbee  has  been  centre  fielder  ever 
since  ‘prep’  year.” 

“What’s  the  fellow’s  name?”  asked  an¬ 
other  Cheltenham  boy. 

“Cy  Liddon,”  replied  Tom. 

“Whew-w-w  !”  whistled  Jack.  “I  say, 
that’s  a  good  one!  You  remember  him, 
don’t  you,  fellows !  The  man  that  substi¬ 
tuted  for  Bert  in  a  practice  game  one  day 
last  fall,  and  muffed  nearly  every  ball 
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that  went  his  way?  He  never  got  a 
chance  again !” 

Of  course  the  news  flew  to  the  Nub¬ 
bles  like  wildfire.  Garry  Sutor  heard  it 
first  of  all,  and  rushed  after  Breeze  and 
Joe  and  Hal  Otis,  already  on  their  way 
down  to  The  Spot.  For  once  Breeze  was 
speechless  with  consternation.  Joe  was 
hardly  less  appalled. 

“And  to  think  there  isn’t  a  man  we  can 
trust  in  his  place!’’  he  ejaculated. 

Breeze  was  the  first  to  recover  from  the 
shock. 

“After  all,  are  we  worse  oflF  than  we 
were  before?’’  he  asked.  “Cy  has  been 
training  like  a  major  all  the  week,  and 
he  really  is  getting  to  play  a  pretty  fair 
game — there  is  so  much  depending  on  it 
for  him,  you  know.  Suppose  he  did  brag 
more  than  he  had  a  right  to!  He  isn’t 
altogether  bad,  and  if  he  is  trying  to 
make  up  for  the  past,  don’t  you  think  we 
ought  to  give  him  a  chance  ?’’ 

“Give  him  a  chance !’’  said  Hal  Otis. 
“What  sort  of  a  chance  are  we  giving 
him  if  we  take  the  word  of  a  stranger 
against  his?  The  Cheltenham  chap  may 
be  telling  the  truth  or  he  may  be  lying. 
The  square  thing  to  do  is  to  look  up  Lid- 
don  instantly,  and  tell  him  what’s  said, 
and  give  him  a  chance  to  explain.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  Joe,  whose  sense  of 
justice  was  strong.  But  suppose  he’s 
guilty — what  then?” 

“Put  him  off !”  said  Hal,  sternly.  “Fd 
sooner  play  with  a  new  man  than  with  a 
sneak.” 

“That’s  right,  but  we’ve  got  the  school 
to  think  of !”  said  Captain  Joe.  “And  we 
haven’t  time  to  investigate  Cy  now.  The 
game  should  be  called  in  two  minutes.” 

“We’ge  got  to  stick  up  for  one  another 
now,”  said  Breeze.  “Suppose  it  was 
a  mistake  putting  him  on — ^that  was  my 
fault,  you  know.  But  now  he’s  on,  we 
must  see  him  through  just  as  if  he  was 
not  accused.  We’ve  got  to  presume  him 
innocent.  What  do  school  spirit  and 
good-fellowship  mean  if  th“y  don’t 
mean  that?” 

“For  better,  for  worse,  hey  ?”  said  Joe, 
all  his  old  cheerfulness  restored.  “I 
rather  think  that  you’re  right.  Breeze, 
old  boy.  Cy  shall  play,  any  way.” 


Cy  had  gone  down  to  the  field  ahead 
of  the  others,  and  was  passing  ball  with 
Teddy  Grant,  the  catcher.  He  had  not 
heard  of  the  Cheltenham  boys'  arrival, 
and  it  was  not  until,  the  high  school 
having  won  the  toss,  the  Nubbles  were 
scattering  to  their  places  in  the  field  that 
he  caught  sight  of  Jack  Hyer,  talking  in 
a  rather  important  way  with  the  umpire. 
Cy  Liddon  stopped  short  and  turned 
wliite. 

Breeze,  who  had  had  his  eye  on  him  all 
the  time,  understood.  He  gave  Cy  a  re¬ 
sounding  slap  on  the  shoulder  as  he 
crossed  his  f>ath  on  the  way  to  short, 
saying  in  a  half-careless  way : 

“Keep  up  a  stiff  upper  lip,  old  fellow, 
and  play  your  prettiest.  Remember  the 
Nubbles  all  stand  by  one  another.” 

“Does  he  mean  because  this  is  my  first 
game,”  thought  Cy,  “or  does  he  know?’’ 

A  strange  sensation  swelled  his  heart 
as  he  ran  to  his  place  in  the  outfield. 
No,  he  had  not  always  been  an  honorable 
boy,  but  it  was  true  what  little  Breeze  said 
— ^he  had  seen  already  that  the  Nubbles 
did  all  stand  by  one  another.  Whatever 
might  betide,  he  would  never  give  them 
cause  to  regret  standing  by  him. 

He  put  his  heart  into  his  work  as  he 
had  never  done  before.  A  ball  might 
come  to  him  red-hot — he  would  not  muff 
it  to-day. 

The  thought  was  hardly  in  his  mind 
when  he  heard  a  resounding  thud  on  the 
bat,  and  Joe’s  voice  ringing,  “Centre!” 
above  the  multitudinous  cries  of  the  high 
school,  “Good  for  three  bases!  Go  it, 
Tom,  go  it,  old  boy !” 

The  ball  was  sailing  in  Cy’s  direction, 
but  far,  far  up  in  the  blue.  It  would  be 
away  out  of  bounds  before  it  came  in 
reach.  The  centre  fielder  tore  over  the 
ground  with  that  swift,  antelope-like 
stride  of  his. 

How  long  it  seemed  to  him!  How 
far  away  the  shouts  seemed,  coming  over 
the  field :  “Keep  it  up,  Tom !  Go  it  for 
third !”  Then  another  voice  that  Cy 
knew  well — the  little  shortstop’s  voice — 
cried.  “You’ve  got  it,  you’ve  got  it,  old 
boy !”  and  Cy  was  standing  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  river,  his  hands  outstretched 
far  over  the  stream — and  then  the  ball 
dropped  straight  into  his  open  palms. 

As  he  sped,  panting,  back  toward  the 
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diamond,  the  air  rang  with  the  Nub¬ 
bles’s  triumphant  yell.  It  was  the  third 
man  out,  and  the  nine  were  already  mak¬ 
ing  for  their  benches;  but  Breeze  was 
waiting  for  Cy,  and  again  clapped  him 
on  the  back  as  he  came  up,  all  out  of 
breath. 

“What  did  I  tell  you?”  cried  the  little 
fellow,  proudly.  “I  knew  you  could  play 
good  ball,  Cy.  You’ll  save  it  for  us  yet !” 

Cy  was  ninth  on  the  batting  list,  and 
nowhere  as  coach.  He  had  therefore 
nothing  to  do  in  this  half-inning  but  sit 
on  the  bench  and  yell  for  Nubbles ;  but 
never  did  boy  put  such  heart  into  a  yell 
as  he. 

Joe  got  a  run,  of  course.  Joe  had  a 
way  of  being  successful,  whatever  he 
undertook,  and  though  Arthur  Wells, 
the  third  baseman,  had  fouled  out,  and 
Teddy  had  been  caught  stealing  second, 
Joe  managed  to  come  in  on  Breeze’s  hit, 
while  Breeze  himself  was  left  on  hrst 
when  Garry  Sutor  struck  out. 

The  score  was  one  to  nothing  in  favor 
of  Nubbles  when  the  high  school  came 
again  to  the  bat. 

The  second  inning  told  a  different 
story.  Either  Chick  Folsom,  the  pitcher, 
wasn’t  in  as  good  form  as  usual,  or  the 
high  school  had  “got  on”  to  his  curves. 
Three  men  scored  in  succession,  and  an 
unlucky  passed  ball  of  Teddy  Grant’s 
let  in  another  man. 

Though  the  Nubbles  waked  up  and 
made  some  splendid  play  after  that,  there 
was  no  getting  around  the  fact  that  the 
high  school  had  made  four  runs;  and 
when  Ben  Hardy,  the  big  first  baseman, 
went  to  the  bat,  and  Hal  and  Chick  came 
up,  ready  to  follow,  not  all  Joe’s  jolly 
coolness,  nor  little  Breeze’s  elaborate 
cheerfulness,  as  he  stood  on  the  coach¬ 
ing  line,  could  disguise  the  fact  that  the 
Nubbles  were  a  little  downhearted. 

Ben .  did  manage  to  hit  the  ball,  a 
feeble  stroke  that  sent  it  straight  back  to 
the  pitcher ;  but  the  pitcher  fumbled,  and 
Ben  was  safe  past  the  bag  before  it  came 
down  his  way. 

But  his  heart  failed  as  Hal  struck  out, 
and  Chick  sent  a  little  pop-up  fly  just 
where  the  catcher  could  most  easily  get 
it.  Now,  all  chance  of  a  run  depended 
on  Cy,  the  weakest  batsman  on  the  team. 

Cy  came  to  the  bat  with  his  heart  in 


his  mouth.  He  wondered  what  the  rest 
of  the  team  would  say  if  they  knew  how 
few  real  games  he  had  ever  played,  and 
the  thought  did  not  tend  to  strengthen 
his  arms. 

As  he  gave  his  bat  a  preliminary 
swing,  little  Breeze  cried  out,  “You’re 
good  for  a  hit,  Cy,  and  don’t  you  forget 
it!” 

It  was  like  an  electric  shock  nerving 
his  arms.  He  swung  his  bat  with  a 
strength  he  had  never  felt  before,  and 
when  it  gave  a  resounding  ring,  and  he 
felt  the  tingle  of  the  strike,  he  started 
away  toward  first  as  if  his  feet  were 
winged. 

“Good  for  you,  Cy !”  cried  Breeze, 
running  down  to  take  Joe’s  place  as  the 
captain  went  up  to  the  bat.  “You’ve 
done  all  we  wanted — given  Joe  a  chance 
at  the  bat.  We’ie  sure  of  a  run  now,  if 
two  men  are  out.” 

Alas,  the  fates  were  against  the  Nub¬ 
bles!  Joe  made  a  hit  to  be  sure,  and 
reached  second  base,  while  Cy  was  easily 
at  third;  but  the  ball  got  to  home  plate 
a  good  two  seconds  before  Ben  did,  and 
the  inning  was  over  with  two  men  on 
bases,  and  the  score  four  to  one  for  high 
school. 

Nubbles  retrieved  the  game  somewhat 
in  the  third  inning,  for  the  high  school 
was  shut  out  without  a  run,  and  Arthur 
and  Teddy  both  scored,  partly  by  good 
playing  and  partly  on  high  school  errors. 
But  still  the  score  was  four  to  three 
against  Nubbles. 

The  fourth  inning  gave  high  school 
another  run.  Then  Hal  Otis  came  to  the 
bat.  Hal  got  his  base  on  balls,  and  then 
got  caught  stealing  second  while  Chick 
Folsom  was  fooling  with  the  bat.  He 
struck  out,  of  course.  Chick  generally 
did  strike  out  when  he  didn’t  strike  a 
little  pop-up  fly;  and  now  it  was  Cy’s 
turn  again. 

He  felt  more  confidence  now.  If  he 
had  not  covered  himself  with  glory,  that 
long  fly  in  the  first  inning  had  made  the 
team  believe  in  his  fielding  abilities,  and 
they  were  not  looking  for  much  from 
him  at  the  bat.  It  was  unlucky,  surely, 
that  he  should  be  third  man  again ;  but 
he  would  give  Joe  a  chance. 

“You’ll  do  it,  old  fellow;  wait  for  a 
good  one!”  cried  Breeze,  as  the  third 
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ball  whizzed  by  below  the  level  of  the 
bat.  “You’ve  got  onto  his  curves;  make 
him  give  you  a  good  one !’’ 

The  “good  one”  came,  and  Cy  struck 
it  fair  and  square.  The  bat  dropped 
from  his  hand,  and  he  was  skimming 
down  toward  first  base  amid  the  cheers 
of  the  Nubbles,  when  from  the  far  corner 
of  the  grand  stand,  strong  and  clear 
above  the  Nubbles’s  “hi-yi-yi!”  rose  an 
insistent,  well-sustained  cry; 

“Never — on — Cheltenham !” 

It  struck  the  boy  like  a  shot ;  he  stag¬ 
gered,  half-stopped,  would  have  fallen; 
the  Nubbles  yell  quavered  off  in  sudden 
bewilderment,  when  just  at  Cy’s  ear  rose 
another  cry:  “  Liddon  for  Nubbles!” 

It  was  little  Breeze  tearing  along  be¬ 
side  him  down  to  first;  and  then  came 
Joe’s  strong,  cheery  voice,  “Go  it,  Cy, 
hard,  hard !”  and  the  Nubbles  cheer  rang 
out  again  as  with  a  long,  swift  leap  that 
carried  him  half-way  down  the  field  Cy 
crossed  the  bag  half  a  second  before  the 
ball  whizzed  in  from  left  field. 

It  was  all  right  now.  Joe  came  to  the 
bat,  and  got  a  base  on  balls.  Arthur 
made  a  hit,  and  Teddy  got  to  first  on  an 
error.  And  though  he  afterward  got 
caught  napping  on  second,  the  score  was 
five  to  four  in  favor  of  Nubbles,  and  the 
field  resounded  with  the  school’s  trium¬ 
phant  cry. 

It  was  steady  work  on  both  sides  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  four  innings.  The  score 
crawled  up  slowly.  Nubbles  nine,  high 
school  eight,  was  the  way  it  stood  when 
the  visitors  came  to  the  bat  for  the  last 
time. 

More  than  once  during  those  four  inn¬ 
ings  had  Cy  been  “rattled”  by  the  sneer¬ 
ing  yell  from  the  far  corner  of  the  grand 
stand,  “Never — on — Cheltenham  !” 

It  had  made  him  strike  wild  when  he 
stood  at  the  bat.  Once  it  had  caused  him 
to  muff  a  fly  in  centre;  but  neither  time 
had  much  depended  on  him,  and  the  last 
time  the  sneering  cry  had  been  fairly 
hissed  down  by  the  Nubbles,  who  by  that 
time,  to  the  last  man,  knew  the  story  and 
were  incensed  by  the  attempt  of  the  high 
school  to  win  the  game  by  means  so  un¬ 
manly. 

But  it  was  the  little  short  stop  who  had 
kept  Cy  from  utterly  giving  out  under 
the  repeated  stings.  He  seemed  always 


close  at  hand  at  the  critical  moment,  and 
his  newly  invented  cry,  “Liddon  for 
Nubbles !”  would  be  taken  up  and  echoed 
by  all  the  school,  till  the  boy  took  heart 
again. 

It  was  the  last  inning,  and  the  first 
man  on  the  high  fchool  list  was 'at  the 
bat. 

“Now,  Cy,  do  your  best  for  Nubbles,” 
Joe  had  said,  as  they  started  for  the  out¬ 
field,  and  Breeze  had  added,  “The  Nub¬ 
bles  always  stand  by  one  another,  you 
know,  Cy.” 

Cy  felt  it  all ;  he  did  not  know,  nor  did 
any  of  the  beys,  how  much  more  real  and 
potent  is  moral  force  than  physical,  but 
he  did  know  that  he  felt  stronger,  more 
confident,  in  better  trim  tor  work  now 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  game,  and  it 
made  him  wonder  at  himself. 

The  first  man  made  a  safe  hit  and 
stole  second  easily  before  the  second 
man  made  his  base.  Then  came  Ned 
Willis  to  the  bat,  the  swiftest  runner  on 
the  team. 

At  a  signal  from  Joe  the  outfield  had 
drawn  close  in ;  if  Willis  found  the  ball 
it  wouldn’t  be  for  the  outfield. 

As  Cy  came  up  to  second  Hal  Otis, 
he  caught  a  glance  from  Breeze  which 
reminded  him  once  again  how  loyal  a 
support  he  had  in  the  little  short  stop. 
The  thud  of  the  ball  followed  quick  upon 
that  thought,  and  Joe’s  cry  of  “centre!” 
was  hardly  out  of  his  lips  when  Cy  stood 
under  the  ball,  and  it  was  off  again  for 
the  home  plate. 

Straight  into  Teddy’s  hands  it  flew, 
and  he,  touching  Tom  Hyer  as  he  came 
up  panting,  threw  it  to  third  a  good  five 
seconds  before  the  runner  reached  the 
bag. 

It  bad  all  been  the  work  of  a  moment. 
The  side  was  out ;  the  very  field  rocked 
with  resounding  Nubbles  cheers,  and  the 
hoys,  streaming  into  the  diamond,  caught 
up  Teddy  Grant,  caught  up  Captain  Joe, 
caught  up  Cy  Liddon,  carrying  them 
around  the  field  in  a  tumultuous  trium¬ 
phal  procession. 

“It  was  Cy  saved  the  game !”  shrieked 
little  Breeze,  beside  himself  with  delight. 
“Hi-yi-yi,  Liddon!” 

But  Cy  .struggled  out  of  the  arms  that 
encircled  him,  and  catching  up  the  little 
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short  stop  lifted  him  to  his  own  tall 
shoulder. 

“Here’s  the  man  who  saved  the 
game!’’  he  cried.  “Hi-yi-yi,  Bunting!’’ 

And  though  little  Breeze  ejaculated  in 
Cy’s  ear,  “Why,  man,  I  didn’t  so  much  as 
have  a  chance!’’  the  whole  school  took 
up  the  cry,  and  the  welkin  rang  with  the 
shout,  “Hi-yi-yi,  Bunting!’’ 

But  they  were  not  through  with  Cy. 
His  plain  gratitude  to  Breeze  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  conquest  of  the  Nubbles. 

“Hi-yi-yi !  Liddon !  Liddon !  Liddon !’’ 
They  lifted  him  again  into  the  air.  They 
had  forgotten  the  Cheltenham  visitors’ 
imputation  against  Cy’s  character.  But 
the  mercy  he  had  received  was  effectual 
in  more  than  bracing  his  nerve  for  the 
game. 

“Don’t — don’t,’’  he  protested.  “Don’t 


— I’m  ashamed  to  have  you  do  it — I  don’t 
deserve  it.  I— I — 'it’s  true  what  they 
said!  I  wasn’t  ever  really  on  Chelten¬ 
ham  except — ’’ 

“Oh,  come  off,  Cy!”  cried  Hal  Otis, 
stern  to  brazen  offenders,  but  quick  to 
appreciate  so  public  a  repentance. 
“Come  off,  Cy !  Not  another  word.” 

Hal  placed  his  hand  over  Cy’s  mouth 
as  they  let  him  down.  “It’s  all  right 
now,  old  man — now  that  you’ve  made 
a  clean  breast  of  it.  That’s  enough !” 

“Liddon !  Liddon  for  Nubbles,” 
roared  Breeze,  and  they  crowded  round 
the  comrade  their  good-fellowship  had 
redeemed — crowded  close  enough  to  con¬ 
ceal  from  all  but  themselves  how  he 
struggled  to  keep  back  the  repentant  and 
grateful  tears. 
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In  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  arouse  in  the  cl 

century  a  child  came  into  a  New  Eng-  realization  of  tl 

land  farmhouse  who  was  destined  in  is  the  need  of 

God’s  providence  to  usher  in  a  new  period  the  publishers 
in  the  history  of  the  church  in  the  United  and  perennially 
States.  Not  only  by  supplementing  cold-  modern  binding 
ness  with  warmth,  and  indifference  with  place  it  on  sale 
enthusiasm,  but  also  by  opening  the  door  eral  attention, 
from  a  narrow  conventionalism  of  that  if  properly 
thought  into  the  large  room  of  liberty  sale  would  rival 
did  Charles  G.  Finney  effect  this  change,  works  of  fictior 

Two  generations  ago  his  name  was  on  no  work  of  fict 

every  lip,  and  the  striking  story  was  teresting. 

known  to  all.  But  in  this  new  century,  Mr.  Finney’s 
with  its  new  sense  of  responsibility  for  not  a  literary 

the  salvation  of  men,  its  quickened  in-  him  to  have  hac 

terest  in  evangelization,  its  careful  study  He  knew  how 
of  methods  for  carrying  the  gospel  to  select  his  parti 
the  multitudes,  it  is  well  that  the  publish-  mass  of  inciden 
ers  have  decided  to  bring  anew  to  public  was  stored.  Hi 

notice  the  book  in  which  he  committed  as  becomes  his 

it  to  writing,  for  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  — when  the  si 
better  work  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  into  eloquence 
the  twentieth  century  evangelist  as  a  gestion  of  the  s 
practical  manual  than  the  autobiography  over  an  audienc 
of  Charles  G.  Finney,*  nor  is  any  mod-  secret:  entire 
ern  work  better  calculated  than  this  to  ject.  As  one  ti 
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arouse  in  the  church  at  large  that  solemn 
realization  of  the  Christian’s  duty,  which 
is  the  need  of  the  hour.  We  trust  that 
the  publishers  will  give  to  this  valuable 
and  perennially  interesting  book  a  more 
modern  binding  than  it  now  has,  and  will 
place  it  on  sale  where  it  will  attract  gen¬ 
eral  attention.  We  venture  to  predict 
that  if  properly  put  before  the  public  its 
sale  would  rival  that  of  some  of  the  noted 
works  of  fiction  of  the  season.  Certainly 
no  work  of  fiction  is  more  thrillingly  in¬ 
teresting. 

Mr.  Finney’s  motive  in  writing  was 
not  a  literary  one,  but  his  book  shows 
him  to  have  had  the  true  literary  instinct. 
He  knew  how  to  generalize  and  how  to 
select  his  particulars  from  the  amazing 
mass  of  incidents  with  which  his  memory 
was  stored.  His  style  is  simplicity  itself, 
as  becomes  his  subject,  and  yet  at  times 
— when  the  subject  demands — it  rises 
into  eloquence  such  as  gives  some  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  secret  of  his  mighty  power 
over  an  audience.  It  is  in  fact  the  same 
secret :  entire  possession  by  his  sub¬ 
ject.  As  one  turns  page  after  page,  goes 
from  chapter  to  chapter,  and  sees  how  his 
whole  life  was  aflame  with  zeal  for  the 
salvation  of  men,  it  becomes  at  once  les? 
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and  more  a  marvel  that  this  wonderful 
book  was  written  without  the  aid  of  notes 
or  diary,  at  the  close  of  a  long  life  of 
unexampled  activity — less  wonderful  be¬ 
cause  of  its  evidence  that  Finney  lived 
no  separate  life  apart  from  his  work  for 
God,  more,  because  that  work  was  so 
large,  so  varied,  so  minute  in  its  adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  varying  appeals  of  time  and 
place  and  circumstance. 

Finney’s  father  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Central  New  York,  coming 
with  his  family  to  Oneida  County  in 
1794,  when  Charles  was  two  years  old. 
School  privileges  in  the  new  country 
were  meagre,  religious  privileges  more 
meagre  still.  Few  of  the  neighbors  were 
professors  of  religion,  Finney’s  parents 
were  not;  and  the  itinerant  preachers 
who  occasionally  visited  the  region  were 
in  general  densely  ignorant.  It  is  one 
of  the  oft-repeated  marvels  of  our  early 
history  that  at  twenty  years  of  age  Fin¬ 
ney  was  able  to  teach  in  New  York 
City,  and  that  teaching  and  studying  as 
best  he  could,  he  managed  in  time  to  “ac¬ 
quire  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek 
and  Hebrew.”  At  twenty-six  he  entered 
a  law  office  in  northern  New  York,  be¬ 
ing  then  “as  ignorant  of  religion  as  a 
heathen,  having  never  lived  in  a  pray¬ 
ing  community”  except  for  a  few  brief 
intervals.  Now  for  the  first  time  he 
“sat  statedly  under  an  educated  ministry” 
— hearing  doctrinal  sermons  of  “what 
has  been  called  hypercalvinism”  and  not 
being  “able  to  gain  very  much  instruc¬ 
tion”  from  this  preaching.  But  his  law 
books  frequently  quoted  the  Scriptures, 
especially  the  Mosaic  institutes,  and  this 
exciting  his  curiosity,  Finney  purchased 
a  Bible  and  studied  it  in  connection  with 
his  law  books,  becoming  deeply  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  study.  He  went  to  prayer  meet¬ 
ing,  chiefly  perhaps  for  want  of  a  more 
interesting  place  of  evening  resort,  and 
before  long  “was  particularly  struck  with 
the  fact  that  the  prayers  were  not  an¬ 
swered.”  The  inconsistency  of  this  fact 
with  the  Bible  assurances  “was  a  sad 
stumbling  block”  to  Finney — it  seemed 
likely  to  drive  him  into  scepticism ;  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  did  not  seem  to 
accord  with  the  facts.  More  thorough 
study  of  the  Bible  convinced  him  that 


the  Bible  was  true, — it  was  the  people 
who  were  wrong ;  and  this  brought  him 
to  the  question  of  a  personal  acceptance 
of  Christ.  The  story  of  his  conversion 
has  become  a  classic ;  its  most  important 
feature,  read  in  the  light  of  his  subse¬ 
quent  life,  is  the  intimacy  and  actuality 
of  his  relations  with  God.  One  would 
take  it  as  the  record  of  conversations  be¬ 
tween  two  persons  who  were  face  to  face 
“It  was  God’s  voice,  as  it  were  that  spoke 
to  me.”  “I  told  the  Lord  that  I  should 
take  him  at  his  word.”  “He  then  gave 
me  many  other  promises  .  .  .  .es¬ 

pecially  some  most  precious  promises  re¬ 
specting  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  And 
this  intimate  communion  is  the  dominant 
fact  of  all  Finney’s  after  life  and  the  key 
to  his  marvellous  success. 

As  I  went  in  and  shut  the  door  after  me  it 
seemed  as  if  I  met  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  face 
to  face.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  then,  nor  did 
it  for  some  time  afterward,  that  it  was  wholly 
a  mental  state.  On  the  contrary,  I  saw  him 
as  I  would  see  any  other  man.  He  said  noth¬ 
ing,  hilt  looked  at  me  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

break  me  right  down  at  his  feet . It 

seemed  to  me  that  I  bathed  his  feet  with  my 
tears . 

As  I  turned  about  and  was  about  to  take  a 
seat  by  the  fire,  I  received  a  mighty  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  .  .  .  .  The  Holy  Spirit 
descended  upon  me  in  a  manner  that  seemed 

to  go  through  my  body  and  soul . 

It  seemed  to  come  in  waves  and  waves  of 

liquid  love . It  seemed  like  the  very 

breath  of  God . These  waves  came 

over  me  and  over  me,  one  after  the  other, 
until  I  recollect  I  cried  out;  *'1  shall  die  if 
these  waves  continue  to  pass  over  me.’  I 
said.  ‘Lord,  I  cannot  bear  any  more;’  yet  I 
bad  no  fear  of  death 

By  these  experiences  of  conversion, 
Finney  was  taught,  he  says,  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  as  a  present  ex¬ 
perience,  and  this  was  “just  the  revelation 
that  he  needed.” 

He  at  once  began, — though  without 
premeditation, — that  work  of  evangeliza¬ 
tion  which  was  his  work  for  life.  Re¬ 
minded  by  a  client  on  the  morning  after 
his  conversion  that  a  case  for  which  he 
had  been  retained  was  to  be  tried  at  ten 
o’clock,  he  replied  “I  have  a  retainer 
from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  plead  his 
cause  and  I  cannot  plead  yours.”  The 
client  and  “the  Squire”  with  whom  he 
was  studying  were  his  first  fruits,  but  in¬ 
cidentally  as  it  were. 

I  soon  sallied  forth  from  the  office  to  con- 
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verse  with  those  whom  I  should  meet  about 
their  souls.  I  had  the  impression,  which  has 
never  left  my  mind,  that  God  wanted  me  to 
preach  the  gospel,  and  that  I  must  begin  im¬ 
mediately . If  you  ask  me  how  I 

knew  it  I  cannot  tell . I  did  some¬ 

how  know  it  with  a  certainty  that  was  past  all 
possibility  of  doubt 

The  intensity  and  simplicity  of  this 
conviction  no  doubt  counted  for  much  in 
his  marvellous  success.  It  was  simply 
impossible  for  any  one  wno  met  him  not 
to  be  impressed.  That  first  evening  he 
took  tea  in  the  family  of  a  Universalist, 
and  was  invited  to  ask  a  blessing: 

I  had  scarcely  more  than  began  before  the 
state  of  these  young  people  rose  before  my 
mind  and  excited  so  much  compassion  that  I 
burst  into  weeping  and  was  unable  to  pro¬ 
ceed . Every  one  around  the  table 

sat  speechless  for  a  time  while  I  continued  to 
weep.  Directly  the  young  man  .... 

fled  to  his  room  and  locked  himself  in . 

The  next  morning  he  came  out  expressing  a 
blessed  hope  in  Christ.  He  has  for  many 
years  been  an  able  minister  of  the  gospel. 

A  great  revival  followed — it  spread  to 
other  places.  Finney  himself  had  re¬ 
markable  experiences,  “seasons  of  com¬ 
muning  with  God  which  cannot  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  words,”  and  which  after  try¬ 
ing  in  vain  to  make  others  understand 
he  concluded  that  he  ought  to  keep  as  a 
sacred  secret  between  himself  and  his 
Lord.  Was  this  the  experience  of  Paul, 
one  wonders,  when  “he  heard  things  un¬ 
lawful  to  utter”?  Surely  not  since  the 
time  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  has  there 
been  a  man  more  entirely  convinced  that 
the  paramount  duty  of  the  Christian  is  to 
go  everywhere  preaching  the  word. 

Finney  tells  something  of  the  mistakes 
of  this  early  period  of  his  religious  life 
— "a  wrong  course  in  fasting,”  too  much 
self-examination,  and  so  on.  Yet  he 
found  fasting  “in  the  highest  degree  use¬ 
ful”  when  he  let  the  Spirit  have  his  own 
way  with  him,  and  the  joy  of  prayer  was 
as  great  as  the  burden  of  prayer  was 
heavy.  Often,  in  intercessory  prayer  he 
“could  only  groan  and  weep,”  but  return¬ 
ing  to  the  mercy  seat  again  and  again 
at  last  the  burden  would  roll  off  and  he 
would  obtain  the  assurance  that  the 
prayer  would  be  answered.  In  more  than 
one  case  the  answered  prayer  was  for  the 
,  recovery  of  some  one  from  sickness. 

At  this  time,  as  Finney  says,  he  was 


“a  child  in  theology,”  but  his  logical  and 
penetrating  mind  could  not  rest  long  in 
ignorance.  His  pastor,  a  Princeton  man, 
was,  as  has  been  said,  a  hypercalvinist, 
and  going  to  him  for  instruction  Finney 
soon  found  his  mind  in  revolt. 

He  held  that  Jesus  suffered  for  the  elect  the 
literal  penalty  of  the  Divine  law,  that  he  suf¬ 
fered  just  what  was  due  to  each  of  the  elect 
on  the  score  of  retributive  justice.  I  objected 
that  this  was  absurd,  as  in  that  case  he  suf¬ 
fered  the  equivalent  of  endless  misery  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  whole  number  of  the  elect . 

He  affirmed  that  Jesus  literally  paid  the  debt 
of  the  elect  and  fully  satisfied  retributive  jus¬ 
tice.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Jesus  only  satisfied 
public  justice  and  that  that  was  all  that  the 
government  of  God  could  require. 

If  it  were  otherwise,  indeed. 

It  follows  that  the  elect  may  demand  their 
discharge  on  the  score  of  strict  justice.  They 
need  not  pray  for  freedom  or  forgiveness;  it 
is  all  a  mistake  to  do  so.  This  inference  is  my 
own;  but  it  follows  as  every  one  can  see, 
irresistibly  from  what  the  confession  of  faith 
itself  asserts,  that  the  elect  are  saved  on  prin¬ 
ciples  of  exact  and  perfect  justice. 

No  more  striking  illustration  of  the  gen¬ 
erally  unsuspected  fact  that  all  the  theol¬ 
ogy  of  to-day,  conservative  no  less  than 
liberal,  is  “new  theology”  need  be  sought 
than  in  the  pages  where  Finney  tells  of 
his  doctrinal  education.  Commissioners 
who  are  to  take  part  in  the  approaching 
debate  on  creed  revision  might  find  them 
especially  illuminating.  What  troubled 
Finney  was  the  contrast  between  the  law 
books  which  had  been  his  study,  with 
their  “close  and  logical  reasoning,”  and 
the  hazy  and  “unsatisfactorily  sustained” 
arguments  of  the  theologians  to  whom 
his  pastor  sent  him.  If  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  these  to  sustain  his  pas¬ 
tor’s  position,  Finney  told  him,  he  must 
be  an  infidel.  He  found  hmself  “utterly 
unable  to  accept  doctrine  on  the  ground 
of  authority.”  “If  I  tried  to  accept  those 
doctrines  as  mere  dogmas  I  could  not  do 
it.”  Gradually,  from  a  condition  of  nega¬ 
tion  or  denial  his  doctrinal  views  took  on 
a  positive  type.  His  pastor  prophesied 
“every  kind  of  evil”  as  the  result  of  Fin¬ 
ney’s  preaching.  When  God  crowned  it 
with  marvellous  success  “it  at  first  an¬ 
nihilated  his  hopes  as  a  Christian,”  but 
finally  it  “made  him  quite  another  man  as 
a  minister,”  and  in  after  years  the  friend¬ 
ship  between  the  two  was  unbroken. 

The  doctrinal  importance  of  the  book 


if 
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however  is  secondary.  It  is  rather  as  a 
manual  of  instruction  in  and  inspiration 
for  evangelistic  work  that  its  great  value 
is  founa. 

Revival  followed  revival  wherever 
Finney  went,  and  he  was  moved  to  go, 
or  was  called  to  go  far  and  wide.  His 
ordination  followed  in  the  process  of 
time,  but  changed  neither  the  character 
nor  the  methods  of  his  work.  Although 
the  effects  of  his  preaching  were  tremen¬ 
dous,  often  producing  physical  results 
that  seem  incredible,  yet  the  sanity  of 
Finney’s  methods  was  marked.  When  he 
found  it  wise  to  suppress  all  giving  of 
testimony  he  hesitated  not  to  do  so,  when 
It  seemed  necessary — as  it  generally  did — 
to  take  issue  with  long  approved  methofls 
he  was  prompt  to  take  that  course.  He 
found  that  the  instructions  usually  given 
to  inquirers  “either  assumed  or  implied 
that  they  were  very  willing  to  be  Chris¬ 
tians  and  were  taking  great  pains  to 
persuade  God  to  convert  them.”  He 
made  short  work  with  this  error,  shut¬ 
ting  inquirers  up  to  the  necessity  of  pres¬ 
ent  faith  and  repentance  and  practically 
revolutionizing  revival  methods. 

His  labors  were  prodigious. 

I  rode  on  horseback  from  town  to  town 

and  from  settlement  to  settlement . 

I  visited  from  house  to  house,  attended  prayer 
meetings  and  preached  and  labored  every  day 
and  almost  every  night.  I  think  my  sermons 
generally  averaged  nearly  or  quite  two  hours. 
I  preached  out  of  doors,  I  preached  in  barns, 
I  preached  in  school  houses  and  a  glorious  re¬ 
vival  spread  over  all  that  new  region  of  coun¬ 
try. 

Not  unnaturally  the  ministers  looked 
askance  at  him  at  first.  One  of  them 
would  have  him  preach  in  school  houses 
in  out  of  the  way  districts,  but  not  in  a 
church.  Many  were  shocked  by  his  doc¬ 
trines.  “One  doctor  of  divinity  told  me 
that  he  felt  a  good  deal  more  like  weeping 
over  sinners  than  blessing  them.  I  re¬ 
plied  to  him  that  I  did  not  wonder  if 
he  believed  they  had  a  sinful  nature  and 
that  sin  was  entailed  upon  them,  and  they 
could  not  help  it.”  To  their  criticisms  of 
his  method  he  replied,  "Show  me  a  more 
excellent  way,  show  me  the  fruits  of 
your  ministry.”  And  that  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  was  effectually  closed. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  rural  re¬ 


gions  was  at  that  time  not  only  painfully 
but  brutally  low.  In  some  places  pro¬ 
fanity  seemed  to  be  almost  the  vernacu¬ 
lar.  “Ineverybusinessplacethat  I  stepped 
into  the  men  were  all  cursing  and  swear¬ 
ing  and  damning  one  another.  I  felt  as  if 
I  had  arrived  upon  the  borders  of  hell.” 
But  he  gave  himself  to  prayer,  all  day 
Saturday  and  Sunday  morning,  going,  as 
was  his  wont,  far  off  into  the  woods 
where  he  could  pour  out  his  soul  at  the 
top  of  his  lungs,  and  when  M  last  every 
one  had  come  to  the  meeting  “the  Lord 
let  me  loose  upon  them  in  a  wonderful 
manner.”  A  great  revival  took  place. 
Going  thence  to  a  neighboring  village, 
when  the  time  came  to  leave  he  could  not 
dismiss  the  meeting ;  it  continued  all 
night,  with  no  sleepy  Eutychus  among 
the  hearers. 

In  the  morning  there  were  still  three  that 
could  not  get  away,  and  they  were  carried  to  a 
private  house  in  the  neighborhood  to  make 
room  for  the  school.  In  the  afternoon  they 
sent  for  me  to  come  down  there  as  they  could 
not  yet  break  up  the  meeting. 

There  may  be  two  opinions  as  to  the 
duty  of  a  husband  only  a  few  days  mar¬ 
ried,  forced  to  leave  his  wife  to  obtain 
transportation  for  their  household  goods, 
to  obey  even  a  revelation  (“I  knew  then,” 
he  says,  “and  I  have  no  doubt  now,  that 
it  was  a  direct  revelation  from  God  to 
me”)  which  called  him  from  revival  to 
revival.  In  Finney’s  case  it  was  six 
months  before  he  started  to  return  to  his 
bride,  and  even  then  being  switched  off 
by  the  importunities  of  the  villages  he 
was  fain  in  the  end — some  months  later — 
to  send  for  her  to  join  him.  There  are 
those  in  these  days  who  would  hardly 
share  his  confidence  in  the  lady’s  fidelity 
and  obedience.  It  was  however  justified. 
“My  wife  arrived,  of  course,  a  few  days 
after  I  sent  for  her,”  and  many  years 
of  wedded  felicity  followed  this  strange 
test  of  mutual  love  and  confidence. 

We  have  touched  only  on  the  pre¬ 
liminaries:  the  early  years  in  the  rural 
districts,  which  prepared  Finney  for  his 
great  work  in  the  cities,  in  Utica,  Roch¬ 
ester,  Buffalo,  Boston,  and  finally  in  New 
York.  Of  his  connection  with  the  Broad¬ 
way  Tabernacle  the  recently  published 
history  of  that  church  has  made  the  stor}’ 
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widely  known.  Of  his  services  to  The 
Evanjjelist,  onr  seventieth  anniversary 
number  two  years  a^o  told  the  story. 
( )f  his  labors,  privations,  .self-denials  in 
the  founding  of  Oberlin  College,  there 
is  not  space  here  to  speak,  nor  how  for 
years  he  was  a  nursing  father  to  the  in¬ 
stitution,  giving  half  the  year  to  the  col¬ 
lege  and  the  other  half  to  evangelistic 
work,  in  England  and  Scotland  as  well 
as  in  New  England  and  New  York.  The 
ruling  passion  of  his  life  was  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  men  through  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  and  it  is  of  this  branch  of  his  work 
that  he  writes.  But  he  was  far  more 


than  an  evangelist,  even  than  the 
prince  of  evangelists,  though  this  were 
enough  to  set  him  high  among  men.  The 
unknown  editor  of  the  volume  sums  up 
the  rest  in  a  paragraph  : 

His  work  as  a  theologian,  a  leader  of 
thought,  in  the  development  and  expression  of 
a  true  Christian  philosophy  and  as  an  in¬ 
struction  in  quickening  and  forming  the 
thought  of  others  has  been  less  conspicuous, 
and  in  his  owm  view  doubtless  entirely  sub¬ 
ordinate,  but  in  the  view  of  many  scarcely 
less  fruitful  of  good  to  the  church  and  the 

world . Other  generations  will  reap 

the  benefits  without  knowing  the  source 
whence  they  have  sprung. 


An  Evangelist  of  To-day"^ 


From  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  its  last  quarter,  from  the  prim¬ 
itive  life  of  Northern  New  York  to  a 
gipsy  wagon  in  Epping  Forest,  is  a  far 
cry' :  but  from  the  wonderful  revival 
work  of  Finney  to  that  of  Gipsy  Smith 
the  distance  is  less  striking.  Not  that 
the  important  doctrinal  work  accom¬ 
plished  by  Finney  has  in  any  respect 
been  parallelled  by  the  modern  revivalist. 
But  in  both  cases  we  find  the  same  in¬ 
tense  concern  for  the  salvation  of  men 
resulting  in  the  same  total  self-abandon¬ 
ment  to  evangelizing  work,  and  the  same 
marked  success  in  bringing  men  to  sal¬ 
vation. 

There  are  many  who  are  at  the  present 
time  regretting  that  the  gipsy  evangelist 
has  decided  not  to  visit  this  country  this 
summer,  to  take  part  in  that  work  of 
spiritual  quickening  of  which  nearly  all 
our  churches  are  now  feeling  the  need. 

)  Gipsy  Smith  has  already  been  five  times 
in  this  country,  his  last  visit  having  been 
made  in  1896  and  his  fifth  in  18^.  In 
every  visit  he  preached  extensively,  gen¬ 
erally  but  not  always  in  Methodist 
churches,  and  always  with  important  re¬ 
sults. 

Doubtless  a  certain  glamor  attaches  to 
Mr,  Smith  from  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
veritable  gipsy,  born  in  a  tent  or  a  gipsy 

•Girsv  Smith.  I. is  Life  and  Work.  By  Himself.  In¬ 
troductions  by  G  Campbell  Murf^an  and  Alexander 
McLaren.  D.D.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
Pp.  330.  $1.50  net. 


wagon  and  brought  up  in  gipsy  fashion. 
He  was  of.  good  parentage,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  gipsy  birth,  for  he  was 


Gipsy  Smith 

well  and  carefully  brought  up  by  both 
father  and  mother.  Yet  nothing  can  be 
more  pathetic  than  the  account  of  the 
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dense  ignorance  of  sinritual  things  which 
enshronded  these  parents  until  the  very 
death  hour  of  the  mother,  and  how.  as 
bv  a  special  gift  of  Clod,  in  that  dread 
hour  the  memory  of  a  hymn  she  had 
heard  in  childhood  came  to  comfort  her 


carried  on,  and  with  all  his  simplicity 
and  unconventionality  hut  with  immense 
power,  Gipsy  Smith  tells  his  story  well, 
interestingly  and  effectively,  and  it  ought 
to  be  the  means  of  arousing  many  in  this 
country  to  follow  in  his  steps. 


THE  WAGON  IN  WHICH  MY  MOTHER  DIED. 

COUBTS8T  OF  FZ<BMINO  H.  SBTXI«1«  COMPANY 


and  her  husband,  and  bring  her  to  a 
sense  of  peace  with  God — nothing,  un¬ 
less  it  be  the  story  how  her  two  little 
children,  boy  and  girl,  “very  little 
things."  he  says,  set  out  to  find  their 
mother's  grave,  and  walked  three  miles 
and  hack  in  the  quest.  The  peace  which 
w  as  brought  to  the  dying  woman  by  the 
first  stanza  of  “I  have  a  father  in  the 
promised  land."  made  a  deej)  impression 
on  her  family.  Her  husband  and  his 
two  brothers  were  shortly  after  converted 
and  begtin  a  work  of  evangelization 
among  their  own  people,  and  the  poorer 
“Gientiles"  who  would  listen  to  them.  In 
this  religious  environment  the  boy  grew 
u]).  and  early  gave  tokens  of  great  fitness 
for  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel. 
Not  till  after  his  conversion  did  he  begin 
to  learn  to  read  and  write,  but  since 
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The  Man  Without  a  Country.  Edward 
Everett  Hale.  Birthday  Edition.  By  rea¬ 
son  of  strength  they  are  fourscore  years. 
New’  York.  The  Outlook  Company.  1902. 
Pp.  97. 

What  Dr.  Hale  did  for  the  United  States 
when  nearly  forty  years  ago  he  published  this 
hook,  it  were  almost  past  the  power  of  words 
to  tell  .or  e%’en  of  the  mind  to  conceive.  Af¬ 
ter  nearly  eighty  years  of  national  life  the 
idea  expressed  by  the  word  “Nation”  had 
barely  an  existence  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  ideas  connoted  by  the 
words  Fatherland,  Patrie  were  well  nigh  un¬ 
known  to  them.  Hence  more  than  from  any 
cause  the  possibility  of  the  Civil  War. 
Hence,  almost  to  this  day,  indeed,  the  clamor 
against  the  government  with  regard  to  Cuba 
and  to  the  Philippines.  It  was  into  the  dead- 
war  that  Dr.  Hale 


then  his  education  has  been  faithfully  ly  breach  of  the  Civil 
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,hre\v  hiiUM-lf  with  this  story,  which  doubt-  beaiitiiul  style,  of  this,  his  most  beneficent 

less  more  tlian  any  other  one  influence  served  work. 


N.'\th.\n'  liAi.E,  The  Ideal  Patriot.  A  Study  of 
character,  by  William  Ordway  Partridge. 
With  views  of  the  Author’s  Statue  of 
Nathan  Hale.  Portraits  and  three  drawings 
by  W.  R.  Leigh.  Introduction  by  George 
Cary  Eggleston.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls  Company.  1902.  Pp.  134.  $1.00  net 

This  sketch  of  our  ideal  American  patriot 
will  undoubtedly  make  a  strong  appeal  to  all 
who  have  the  true  love  of  country  in  their 
hearts  and  who  appreciate  self-sacrifice  in  behalf 


Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale 


to  vivify  the  dormant  or  develop  the  arrested 
national  self-consciousness.  Happily  there  is 
no  need  here  to  do  more  ^han  point  out  the 
beauty  and  good  taste  of  this  Birthday  e- 
dition.  The  story  has  long  since  become  a 
household  word,  read  in  the  public  schools 
fif  some  states,  and  declaimed  by  the  children 
on  Patriot's  Day.  It  has  gone  farther:  the 
struggling  patriots  of  Peru  have  found  in  it 
a  help  to  their  cause,  and  have  translated  it 
into  Spanish,  and  to  thousands  of  people  in 
many  countries  it  is  carrying  a  message  of 
interpretation.  Dr.  Hale,  in  his  long  and 
beautiful  life  has  done  an  immense  amount  of 
good  in  a  great  variety  of  fields:  but  it  was 
a  peculiarly  fitting  act  to  crown  his  eighty 
voars  with  the  republication  in  chaste  and 


of  a  great  cause.  George  Cary  Eggleston 
speaks  a  most  appreciative  foreword;  a  poem, 
“Nathan  Hale,”  by  the  author,  the  opening 
chapter.  “The  Creation  of  an  Ideal  Work.”  in 


Nathan  Hale 
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which  he  gives  an  exceedingly  interesting 
account  of  the  conception  and  execution  of 
his  idea  in  bronze,  and  excellent  illustrations 
add  to  the  value  of  the  book.  During  half 
a  cozen  years  or  more  Mr.  Partridge,  the 
sculptor,  the  patriot  and  the  poet,  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  close,  loving  and  minute  study 
of  the  character  of  Nathan  Hale.  His  statue 
is  to  stand  forever  on  the  college  green  at 
New  Haven.  The  book  is  not  a  conventional 
biography.  It  gives,  to  be  sure,  a  graphic  ac¬ 
count  of  the  events  in  Hale’s  life,  leading  up  to 
his  sacrifice  and  (^ath,  as  well  as  a  study  of 
his  character  and  a  comparison  of  Hale  and 
Andre.  But,  as  Mr.  Partridge  says,  ’“a  sculptor 
living  with  his  statue  and  seeing  it  grow  from 
day  to  day  gets  very  close  to  the  spirit  of  his 
subject,”  and  it  is  the  inspiration  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  which  Mr.  Partridge  failed  to  find  in  other 
lives  of  Hale,  that  he  has  endeavored  to  put 
into  his  book.  The  book  is  certainly  an  in¬ 
spiring  tribute  to  one  worthy  of  honor  and 
enthusiastic  admiration. 

Old  Glory  and  the  Gospel  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  Notes  Gathered  During  Professional 
and  Missionary  Work.  By  Alice  Byram 
Condict,  M.D.  New  York:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.  1902.  Pp.  124.  75  cents  net. 


Public  alteiition  being  especially  directed  to¬ 
ward  the  Philippines  by  the  unhappy  investi¬ 
gation  now  going  on  with  regard  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  our  soldier  boys  there,  this  little  book 
will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest.  Much  of  it 
is  painful  reading — but  the  pain  is  born  of 
sympathy  with  “the  agonies  of  a  people  who 
for  centuries  had  blinaly  groped  for  deliver¬ 
ance  from  oppression.”  While  our  heads  are 
bowed  with  shame  for  some  atrocious  acts  of 
our  own  people,  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  by 
such  a  book  as  this  that  these  atrocities  are 
the  exception ;  that  in  general  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley’s  “gospel  of  kindliness”  has  been  and 
is  lived  by  our  soldiers  in  their  dealings  with 
the  people  at  large  and  with  their  prisoners  as 
well.  Many  measures  which  seem  to  us  pain¬ 
ful  are  indeed,  as  Dr.  Condict  says,  “protective 
measures”  for  the  people  themselves.  It  is 
pleasant  to  read  of  acts  of  Christian  courtesy 
performed  to  prisoners,  and  of  the  Filipino 
people  crowding  to  hear  the  Gospel  from  our 
missionaries.  The  little  book  has  much  to 
say  of  our  lamented  Mr.  Davidson,  whom  on 
the  accompanying  picture  we  see  “telling  the 
good  news  to  the  native  people.” 
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A  Double-Barrelled  Detective  Story.  By 
Mark  Twain.  New  York :  Harper  and 
Brothers.  $1.50. 

One  dislikes  to  be  caught  laughing  at  what 
is  not  intended  for  a  joke  as  much  as  to  wear 


tirely  at  home  in  it.  This  book  would  never 
have  made  him  famous,  but  it  is  highly  read¬ 
able,  and  the  zest  of  trying  to  discover  all 


a  sober  face  when  something  humorous  should 
be  appreciated  and  consequently  it  is  with  a 
somewhat  baffled  feeling  that  one  turns  the 
last  page  of  Mark  Twain’s  latest  story.  That 
this  story  should  appear  at  a  time  when  the 
Hound  of  the  Baskervilles  is  running  the 
gauntlet  of  various  editions  is  certainly  more 
than  a  coincidence.  The  human  hound  of  A 
Double-Barrelled  Detective  Story  and  the  figur¬ 
ing  of  Sherlock  Holmes  point  to  the  veteran 


the  way  through  whether  the  tale  is  a  tragedy, 
comedy,  parody  or  simply  a  result  of  exuberant 
originality  only  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  un¬ 
ravelling  the  mystery. 

In  the  Fog. — Richard  Harding  Davis.  New 
York:  R.  H.  Russell.  $1.50. 


tmlM  D«t«$ctW«  story, 
by  Htrper  k  Brotlieri 


This  little  detective  story  is  well  written  and 


story  teller  slyly  laughing  in  his  sleeve.  The  as  interesting  as  we  should  expect  from  Mr. 
detective  story  is  a  new  field  for  Mark  Twain.  Davis,  although  rather  disappointing  since  it 
nit  that  does  not  prevent  his  appearing  en-  is  not  his  best.  The  motif  is  clever  if  a  hardly 
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sufficient  one  for  the  lengtli  of  the  story.  It 

is  illustrated  hy  Mr.  H.  C.  Christy. 

New  Publications 

George  W.  Jacobs  and  Company. — Broader 
Bible  Study,  .\lexander  Patterson,  75  cents 
net.  Religion  for  the  I'inie,  Arthur  B.  Con¬ 
ger,  $1.00  net. 

Harper  and  Brothers. — Meditations  of  an 
Autograph  Collector,  .\drian  H.  Joline,  $3.00 
net.  Hardwicke,  Henry  IMward  Rood,  $1.50. 
Her  Serene  Highness,  David  Graham  Phil¬ 
lips,  $1.50. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sunday 
.school  Work. — Fault  and  Life,  Sermons  by 
George  T.  Purves,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. — The  Theology  and 
Ethics  of  the  Hebrews,  Archibald  Duff,  $1.25 
net.  .^t  Sunwich  Port,  W.  W.  Jacobs,  $1.50. 
A  History  of  English  Literature,  William 
Vaughn  Moody,  $1.25  net.  When  Old  New 
York  was  Young,  Charles  Hemstreet,  $1.50 
net.  Music  in  the  History  of  the  Western 
Church,  Edward  Dickinson,  $2.50  net. 


Religious 

As  the  season  of  the  great  church 
conventions  approaches,  the  discussion 
of  questions  most  prominent  before  each 
denomination  becomes  acute.  With  our 
Baptist  brethren  it  is  the  question  of  the 
co-ordination  of  the  denominational  so¬ 
cieties.  The  Standard  deems  that  the 
time  for  discussing  the  subject  is  past, 
and  the  time  of  action  has  come.  ‘‘Al¬ 
ready,  because  of  the  delay,  which  has 
perhaps  been  unavoidable,  the  question 
of  method  has  assumed  a  disproportion¬ 
ate  importance  and  has  absorbed  the  at¬ 
tention  of  some  to  the  neglect  of  more 
fundamental  considerations.”  It  is  not 
a  question  of  denominational  lo\alty  but 
of  remedying  defects  in  the  denomina¬ 
tional  system.  The  Standard  has  taken 
a  ballot  on  missionary  policy,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  its  conviction  that  the  time 
for  action  has  arrived,  it  perceives  that 
the  church  is  not  ready  for  definite  final 
action.  It  therefore  proposes,  among 
other  things,  the  following: 

The  trial  for  at  least  two  years  of  a  single 
magazine  for  the  three  general  societies,  and 
including  the  women’s  societies,  if  they  so  de¬ 
sire;  published  by  the  Publication  Society, 


J.  E.  Taylor  and  Company. — The  Confessions 
of  a  ^latclimaking  Mother,  Lillias  Campbell 
Davidson,  $1.50. 

Periodicals 

For  M.vy. — Popular  Educator;  Institute  Tie; 
Book  Buyer ;  Southern  Workman ;  Charities ; 
Missionary  Record ;  Biblical  World ;  Gospel 
Trumpet;  Good  News;  British  Messenger; 
Quarterly  Register ;  Bible  Student ;  Homi¬ 
letic  Review;  New  Education;  Spirit  of  Mis¬ 
sions;  Sentinel;  Living  .Age;  Choir  and 
Choral  Music. 

For  .April. — Purple  and  Gold;  Thought.  e 
For  March. — .American  Journal  of  Folk-Lore 
(January-March). 

Pamphlets  and  Reports 

Equitable  Record,  Spring  Number. — Belle¬ 
vue  College  Bulletin. — Salvation  .Assured  and 
Saved  or  l.ost. — Old  South  Leaflets,  The  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount. — Leeper  Lesson  Lights.— 
Statistics  and  Reports  of  the  Second  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  Cleveland,  O. — Ginn  and 
Company,  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  .An¬ 
nouncements. 
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with  an  editorial  board  representing  the  sev¬ 
eral  societies. 

The  trial  for  two  or  three  jears  in  one 
eastern  and  one  western  district  of  the  one 
secretary  plan. 

The  appointment  of  a  committee  of  about 
fifteen  members,  not  officers  or  members  of 
executive  committees,  of  whom  one-tbird  shall 
be  women,  to  consider  during  the  year  the 
advisability  of  consolidating  any  or  all  socie¬ 
ties,  of  the  proposed  new  commission  and 
secretary  of  beneficence,  of  the  transfer  of  the 
Publication  Society’s  missionary  work  to  the 
Home  Mission  Society,  and  such  other  per¬ 
tinent  matters  as  they  may  deem  appropriate, 
to  report  with  recommendations  to  the  three 
societies  in  May,  1003. 

The  Watchman  .secs  in  the  anniver¬ 
sary  meetings  an  opportunity  to  avert  a 
serious  menace: 

The  time  has  come  when  our  denomination 
needs  as  never  before  a  fresh  interpretation  to 
its  own  consciousness  of  its  reason  for  being 
and  of  its  mission.  The  losses  from  our 
churches  to  other  denominations  in  the  East 
at  least  have  been  somewhat  serious.  Those 
actually  conversant  with  the  facts  say  that 
the  richer  and  the  better  educated  Baptists 
arc  drifting  away  from  us,  and  that  these  losses 
arc  viewed  complacently  on  the  ground  that 
many  bold  that  the  particular  mi-sion  of  Bap¬ 
tists  is  to  the  lower  middle  class,  and  that  when 
our  people  make  money  or  gain  a  liberal  edit- 
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cation  we  can  hardly  expect  them  to  remain 
with  us.  There  is  some  danger  that  we  may 
become  simply  a  recruiting  station  for  those 
churches  that  have  a  larger  sympathy  with  all 
the  ranges  of  human  life  and  a  better  com¬ 
prehension  of  present  forces  and  tendencies  and 
a  better  adjustment  of  them. 

Still,  though  this  question  is  a  pressing 
one,  it  does  not  take  first  rank.  The 
"superb  opportunity  for  broadening  the 
denominational  conscience”  takes  pre¬ 
eminence  : 

We  believe  that  a  time  has  come  when  the 
secretaries  of  these  organizations  should  look 
beyond  them  and  arrange  for  at  least  one 
day's  meetings  in  which  we  should  sit  as  a 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
denomination,  and  the  men  of  the  deepest  in¬ 
sight  and  spirituality  and  mental  power  should 
tell  us  what  they  see  and  think. 

The  ideal  of  these  meetings  certainly  is  that 
they  should  be  centres  of  inspiration  and  out¬ 
look  for  the  whole  brotherhood  of  Baptist 
churche.s.  They  should  be  a  denominational 
parliament  in  which  live  issues  are  discussed 
and  the  delicate  questions,  that  are  usually  sup¬ 
pressed  under  plea  that  "the  hour  for  the  regu¬ 
lar  business  has  arrived,”  should  be  considered 
without  fear  or  favor.  No  more  should  be 
heard  of  the  absurd  statement  that  one  who 
ventures  to  question  the  excellence  and  beauty 
of  things  as  they  are  is  guilty  of  disloyalty 
to  something  or  somebody. 

One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  unless 
a  new  spirit  and  attitude  is  infused  into  our 
anniversary  meetings  they  might  as  well  be 
discontinued.  The  rept)rts  can  be  mailed  to  the 
members  of  the  societies.  To  jiustify  them¬ 
selves  much  longer  these  meetings  must  ad¬ 
dress  themselves  to  the  work  of  inspiring  the 
whole  denomination  with  a  consciousness  of 
its  opportunities  and  its  divine  call  to  under¬ 
stand  and  fulfil  its  mission  in  the  largest  and 
most  comprehensive  way. 

With  the  Lutherans  it  is  the  question  of 
union  between  the  many  liranches  into 
which  those  who  hear  that  tiame  in  this 
country  are  divided.  Ks|)ecially  is  that 
body  which  is  represetited  by  The  Lu¬ 
theran,  of  Philadelphia,  the  (Jeneral 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
.North  .-\merica,  concerned  to  bring 
about  this  etui. 

I'hough  the  "b'undamental  Principh  s”  of  the 
(ieneral  Council  were  not  considered  sufficient¬ 
ly  explicit  to  satisfy  several  large  and  intliien- 
tial  bodies  that  union  at  thai  time  would  he 
wise  for  them — as  the  discussions  that  revolved 
around  the  "Pour  Points"  later  disclosed — it 
is  gratifj'iiig  to  know  that  fully  four-fifths  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country  to-day 
acknowledge  them  as  a  thoroughly  sound,  even 
if  not  quite  adequate,  basis  for  Lutheran 
utiioii.  .  .  .  'i'liey  cannot,  therefore,  he  re¬ 

tarded  as  ajiidicahle  to  the  fttture  of  the  tien- 


eral  Council  alone.  Nor  is  the  General  Coun¬ 
cil  anxious  to  claim  them  as  its  exclusive  prop¬ 
erty,  but  rejoices  in  the  hope  and  expectation 
that  ill  the  not  far  distant  future  they  will 
prove  to  be  a  more  adequate  basis  for  union  than 
they  were  when  first  proclaimed.  .  .  .  Union 
is  a  growth ;  it  is  seldom  planned.  .  .  .  fhe 
General  Council  has  been  developing  in  its  less 
universal  sphere  along  the  lines  of  its  specific 
activities  until  its  common  work,  outside  of 
the  sphere  of  the  Synods,  has  grown  to  large 
and  hopeful  proportions,  while  the  process  of 
internal  unification  has  been  .steadily  keeping 
pace.  ...  Its  very  elasticity  of  organiza¬ 
tion  has  greatly  aided  in  developing  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Synods  and  has  hastened  rather 
than  retarded  the  work  of  unification. 

Then  reviewing  the  progress  of  this 
hratich  of  the  clutrch  in  educatioti,  pub¬ 
lication,  tnissionary  and  eleemosynary 
cacti vities,  it  finds  itself  more  particularly 
well  qualified  to  be  the  unifying  factor 
iti  the  church. 

.\ny  one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  study 
the  trend  of  events  in  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
Lutheran  bodies  not  identified  with  the  General 
Council  will  he  impressed  with  the  growing 
importance  of  its  mission  as  an  essential  factor 
in  Lutheran  unification  for  the  future.  Com¬ 
posed  as  it  is  of  three  distinct  nationalities, 
and  trained  in  the  art  of  dealing  wisely  with 
delicate  situations  created  by  inevitable  lin¬ 
guistic  and  other  differences,  with  a  longer  and 
richer  experience  in  successful  though  trying 
adjustments  than  that  of  any  other  Lutheran 
body,  it  occupies  a  strong  vantage  position. 

It  started  out  with  the  heroic  purpose  of 
breaking  down  the  linguistic  or  nationalistic 
walls  of  ptirtitiou  which  synods  have  found  it 
so  easy  to  erect.  ...  It  has  set  its  face 
resolutely  agjiinst  the  development  of  either 
an  .Atnerictm,  .Scatidinavian,  or  German  type 
of  Littherani-m.  ano  is  working  out  in  its  own 
org.inic  life  :i  harmonioMs  comhination  of  what 
is  best  in  them  all.  Gre.'it  as  may  he  the  dis- 
advatit.'iges  of  an  org:mization  composed  of  dif¬ 
ferent  n;ition;ili'tic  eletnents,  the  history  of  the 
(ieneral  Cottncil  amply  proves  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  w;is  tiot  merely  iiracticahle,  htit  has  been 
gainittg  \;i-tly  in  strength  with  every  recurring 
hieunial.  It  is  a  livitig  demonstration  that 
patience,  love,  tneekuess,  nnttual  forbearance 
atid  est<-em.  :md  respect  for  the  rights  of  others, 
in  combination  v  ith  devotion  to  principle,  are 
still  iiossiblc  in  th  -  kitigdotn  tif  Gf)d.  .  . 

While  there  i-  gri  at  danger  of  inteti.sifying 
-en.-iratistic  siicci' s  lo'  l.nthi  r;in  life,  it  is  a  most 
hopeful  sign  that  do-irinallv  and  confe-sion- 
tillv  the  vtirio'r-  !.’'thcr;m  forces  in  .America 
are  closer  logetler  *',-rlay  than  ever  before. 
It  is  therefore  ail  the  more  iiiciitnbent  upon 
the  (ieneral  Cottncil  that  it  should  hold  fast  to 
its  i>rinci)iles  and  tiittis  and  ideals,  and  grasp 
in  all  their  breadth  and  fulness  both  its  op- 
t  •  'ty  rt^  ■■  ■  ;■  -asildlity. 

With  the  Congregationalist  it  is  ti  e 
Th'.'idie/icril  ''^chnols.  of  which  the  'i.- 
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nomination  has  four  in  New  England, 
with  an  aggregate  of  214  students 
against — for  example  197  in  the  one 
Methodist  Seminary  in  New  England. 
Not  a  bad  showing,  that,  but  the  cost  of 
carrying  on  four  schools  in  a  limited 
area,  where  locomotion  is  easy  and  in¬ 
expensive,  is  a  serious  matter,  and  as  the 
Congregationalist  says,  is  not  it  ire  a 
financial  than  a  moral  issue. 

It  costs  nearly  eight  times  as  much,  c  ai 
average,  to  educate  a  candidate  in  these  tom 
institutions  for  the  pastorate  of  a  Congrega 
tional  church  as  it  docs  to  educate  a  candidate 
for  the  pastorate  of  a  Methodist  church.  The 
former  product  is  not  valued  more  highly  than 
the  latter  by  many  of  our  churches,  for  they 
often  choose  a  graduate  of  the  Methodist 
school  in  preference  to  those  of  our  own  schools. 
Is  it  wise  or  right  to  spend  so  much  more  than 
is  neces.sary  to  furnish  the  best  education  for 
ministers,  when  we  have  so  many  schools  in 
foreign  lands  dependent  on  us  which  are  in 
conditions  of  desperate  need? 

Like  other  denominations  this  one  is 
exjieriencing  a  decline  in  the  number  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  350  being 
the  total  in  the  seven  seminaries  now 
against  522  nine  years  ago.  But  this  is 
not  the  subject  just  now  agitating  the 
church.  The  problem  just  now  to  the 
fore  is  that  of  Andover  Seminary,  which 
for  many  and  complicated  reasons,  has 
so  lost  ground  that  its  really  brilliant  fac¬ 
ulty  is  almost  as  many  in  numbers  as 
its  students.  It  has  already  lost  to  Har¬ 
vard  University  one  of  its  most  noted 
teachers.  Dr.  Moore.  The  question  now 
is  of  removal  to  Harvard  or  of  increas¬ 
ing  its  equipment  where  it  is.  The  Har¬ 
vard  plan,  however,  is  not  at  this  time 
discussed  by  The  Congregationalist, 
which  simply  seeks  at  this  time  to  learn 
the  mind  of  the  churches. 

Either  Andover  must  largely  increase  its 
equipment,  which  means  the  use  of  funds  much 
beyond  its  income,  or  it  must  be  content  with 
a  limited  number  of  students.  It  is  important 
that  the  mind  of  the  churches  should  be  ex¬ 
pressed  on  this  subject  while  it  is  open.  We 
invite  brief  communications  on  the  question, 
What  ought  to  be  done  with  .Andover  Sem- 
inarj’? 

Like  our  own,  the  Reformed  Church 
is  occupied  with  the  question  of  judica¬ 
tories  though  the  thing  aimed  at  is  uni¬ 
formity  of  procedure.  A  writer  in  The 
Reformed  Church  Messenger  says : 

We  do  not  plead  for  exact  uniformity,  but 


we  do  plead  for  greater  uniformity.  Ministers 
going  from  one  Classis  to  another  would  feel 
more  at  home  and  could  more  readily  enter 
into  the  work  in  hand  if  they  were  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  customs  of  the  Classis  by 
which  they  had  been  lately  received. 

The  important  matter,  for  an  outsider, 
is  the  plea  for  greater  confidence  in  “the 
sincerity  of  the  ministry” — a  plea  which 
applies  also  to  our  own  church,  not  in¬ 
deed  with  regard  to  items  of  business,  but 
in  the  more  important  question  of  good 
faith.  It  grieves  us,  for  example,  that 
a:iy  paper  of  our  denomination  can  make 
such  an  imputation  as  the  following, 
which  we  find  in  a  paper  for  which, 
though  doctrinally  we  differ  with  it,  we 
have  the  highest  respect.  Speaking  of 
the  opinions  with  regard  to  the  histor¬ 
ical  character  of  the  story  of  Adam  re¬ 
cently  expressed,  on  examination  for  or¬ 
dination,  by  four  very  young  men  from 
three  different  seminaries,  the  Presby¬ 
terian  says : 

The  fact  that  these  applicants  come  from 
different  parts  of  our  land  and  from  different 
theological  institutions  awakens  special  atten¬ 
tion,  and  starts  the  suggestion  that  there  is 
in  it  not  a  mere  coincidence,  but  a  concerted 
attempt  to  see  if  the  church  has  become  liber¬ 
alized  enough  to  tolerate  students  of  the  critical 
and  evolutionary  theolog}’. 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  few  young  men 
to  be  influenced  by  general  reading,  by 
study,  by  the  results  of  a  long  course 
of  education,  by  the  true  Spirit,  by  their 
professors,  even,  to  hold  a  certain  view 
erroneous  or  otherwise;  it  is  quite  an¬ 
other  thing  for  a  large  body  of  men  of 
standing  in  the  church  to  enter  secretly 
upon  “a  concerted  attempt”  to  accom¬ 
plish  in  the  church,  that  which  (by  im- 
])lication)  could  not  be  accomplished  by 
legitimate  means.  It  is  a  still  sadder 
thing  that  good  people  should  lie  capa¬ 
ble  of  so  suspecting  other  good  people — 
brethren  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Clirist. 
Wherefore  think  ye  evil  in  your  hearts? 

Such  intelligent  and  beneficent  public 
spirit  has  seldom  in  all  history  been 
shown  by  any  private  citizen  as  by  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Ogden  of  this  city  in  his  ef¬ 
forts  for  the  education  of  the  people  of 
the  South,  white  and  black.  Our  read¬ 
ers  know  that  he  has  long  been  gener- 
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ous  in  promoting-  the  interests  of  Hamp¬ 
ton  Institute,  of  whose  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  he  is  president,  and  of  her  daughter 
institutions.  Last  year  he  took  at  his 
own  expense  a  large  party  of  prominent 
men  and  women  on  an  extensive  tour 
through  the  South  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  educational  situation.  This 
year  he  repeated  what  now  appears  like¬ 
ly  to  become  an  annual  event.  Natural¬ 
ly  and  properly  the  excursion  has  called 
forth  much  appreciative  newspaper  com¬ 
ment.  The  Outlook,  whose  editor,  Mr. 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie  was  one  of  the  party 
writes  at  length  and  with  profound  ap¬ 
preciation,  first  describing  the  exercises 
at  Hampton,  of  which  we  last  week 
gave  an  account  from  the  pen  of  our 
Hampton  correspondent,  and  then  more 
particularly  referring  to  the  proceedings 
at  the  Educational  Conference  held  at 
.\thens,  Georgia.  Of  this  important  con 
ference  Mr.  Mabie  says : 

It  was  significant  that  not  a  single  note  of 
retrogression  was  heard  in  any  speech,  and  that 
all  the  notes  of  progress  were  emohatically 
anplauded.  Every  Southern  speaker  dwelt  on 
the  necessity  of  the  broadest  educational  op¬ 
portunities  for  both  races,  and  this  sentiment 
never  failed  to  meet  with  instant  response. 
Every  reference  to  the  new  relations  between 
the  North  and  the  South  was  more  than  sym¬ 
pathetically  received ;  and.  by  an  act  as  just  as 
it  was  generous,  the  Southern  Board,  at  its 
session  on  Saturday,  the  Memorial  Day 
throughout  the  South,  announced  an  uncon¬ 
ditional  gift  of  fifty  scholarships  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  the  gift 
of  fiftv  additional  scholarships  conditioned  on 
a  similar  gift  from  the  State,  and,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  memories  of  the  day,  a  gift  to 
the  Normal  School  of  the  balance  still  needed 
to  complete  the  library,  which  is  to  be  known 
as  the  Winnie  Davis  Memorial  Hall.  This 
action  of  the  Board  was  so  fine  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  best  Northern  feeline  and  the 
most  far-reaching  Northern  statesmanship  that 
its  significance  was  instantly  recognized,  and 
the  announcement  was  received  with  a  depth  of 
feeling  and  a  responsiveness  thoroughly  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  generous  and  warm-hearted 
Southern  nature. 

The  movement  which  found  expression  in 
the  sessions  of  the  Southern  Educational  Con¬ 
ference  is  national  in  its  character.  It  has 
taken  hold  of  the  South  as  nothing  has  taken 
hold  of  it  since  the  war;  it  is  destined,  in  the 
judgment  of  those  who  watched  it  most  closely, 
to  become  a  movement  of  tidal  breadth  and 
depth.  It  is  a  movement  not  only  for  the 
betterment  of  a  great  section,  but  for  the  knit¬ 
ting  of  closer  ties  between  all  sections. 

The  Star,  of  Columbia.  S.  C.,  quotes 


approvingly  from  the  address  of  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  State  Senate,  the  Hon.  Clark 
Howell : 

“It  is  best  to  be  frank  in  this  matter  of  so 
much  importance  to  our  well  being.  The  fail¬ 
ure  to  secure  heretofore  the  real,  sincere  and 
practical  co-operation  of  the  South  in  external 
educational  movements  normally  entitled  to  the 
very  fullest  support  and  sympathy  from  all 
the  people  of  the  section  most  directly  affected 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  philanthropy 
which  has  directed  its  energy  toward  the 
South  has  been  expended  almost  exclusively 
in  the  behalf  of  one  race,  overlooking  the 
greater  necessities  of  the  other.  As  a  result 
of  this  course  vast  armies  of  poor  white  boys 
who  could  not  help  themselves  have  been,  since 
the  Civil  War,  working  out  their  own  salvation 
against  odds  which  have  required  superhuman 
endurance  to  surmount. 

“In  this  day  of  trusts  and  combines  let  the 
work  of  this  conference  be  to  improve  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  organize  the  biggest  and  most 
comprehensive  trust  yet  attempted — an  educa¬ 
tional  trust  in  which  every .  child  will  be  a 
stockholder  and  every  human  head  will  be  a 
share  of  stock.” 

And  from  Mr.  Ogden’s  reply  show¬ 
ing  his  large  conception  of  duty : 

“Often  comes  the  silent  appeal  of  millions 
of  children  of  school  age.  With  this  appeal 
comes  the  cry  of  our  country  with  a  stern 
demand  that  from  this  child-material  good 
citizens  for  the  future  shall  be  furnished.  It 
is  our  duty  to  so  echo  and  re-echo  these  appeals 
that  the  ignorant  shall  rise  up  and  by  the 
mere  force  of  human  right  demand  adequate 
education,  that  the  people  should  tax  them¬ 
selves  for  education,  that  school  authorities 
should  promote  the  best  ideas  of  ed¬ 
ucation  and  that  philanthropy  should  sup¬ 
ply  the  lacking  margin  beyond  the  capacity 
nf  the  public  purse  and  private  local  liberality. 
Let  no  doubtful  expression  or  uncertain  sound 
go  forth.  Education  for  all  the  people,  good, 
well  equipped  school  houses  with  competent 
teachers  and  an  eight  months'  term  in  every 
school  district.  Let  this  and  nothing  less  be 
the  aim  of  ^his  conference.” 

The  Brooklyn  Times  appreciates  the 
effort  and  the  aim: 

Mr.  Ogden,  as  a  leader  in  this  conference, 
is  but  carying  farther  the  work  that  he  has 
loved  so  long  to  do.  his  efforts  in  connection 
with  Hampton  in  Virginia,  where  the  colored 
man  and  tKe  Indian  are  both  taught  to  be  use¬ 
ful  citizens,  is  well  known.  He  and  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win  and  others  like  them  are  giving  of  their 
means,  and,  what  is  more  valuable  to  them, 
of  their  time,  that  education  may  receive  a 
stimulus  where  it  has  lagged  in  the  South. 
No  one  to-day  can  measure  the  importance  of 
such  efforts. 

Public  Opinion  publishes  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  Ogden  and  sums  up  the  plans  of 
the  newly  organized  General  Education 
Board. 
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There  is  now  evidence  that  its  theories 
are  rapidly  being  put  into  practice.  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller  has  contributed  $1,000,000  to  the 
cause.  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden  has  conducted  a 
party  of  Northern  men,  philanthropists  and 
educators,  through  Southern  communities  to 
enable  them  to  see  the  conditions  with  their 
own  eyes.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Educational  conference,  held  at  Athens, 
Georgia,  the  gifts  of  the  board  to  the  cause 
of  Southern  education  were  announced.  The 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Nation  says 
that  the  women  of  Georgia  having  raised  fifty 
scholarships  of  $50  each  for  the  State  Normal 
School  of  Athens,  the  board  anounced  that 
it  would  duplicate  those  for  three  years. 
The  first  principle  behind  its  giving  is  that 
every  dollar  shall  bring  in  at  least  another 
dollar  from  some  other  source,  and  the  second 
is  that  the  whole  matter  of  giving  is  to  be 
decided  strictly  upon  business  lines. 

The  Watchman  sees  a  situation  which 
for  long  has  been  ominous,  now  to  be 
full  of  hope: 

Now  that  a  company'  of  strong  men,  both 
financially  and  socially,  have  addressed  them¬ 
selves  to  the  problem  of  education  in  the 
South  we  may  expect  that  new  interest  in  this 
great  matter  will  be  aroused  throughout  the 
country.  And  there  is  prodigious  need  of  it. 
The  South  has  had  on  its  hands  the  vast  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  upliftinpf  of  an  ignorant  and  un- 
assimilable  race.  And  the  less  enlightened  white 
men  of  the  South  have  been  bitter  in  their 
antagonism  to  any  attempt  to  uplift  them.  It 
is  true  that  much  has  been  done  by  the  South¬ 
ern  States  toward  solving  this  problem,  and 
something  by  the  schools  established  by  the 
religious  people  of  the  North,  but  the  great 
stream  of  private  benevolence  which  has  so 
fructified  the  educational  interests  of  the  North 
has  not  been  diverted  to  the  South.  We  believe 
that  that  is  precisely  what  this  movement  will 
accomolish. 

The  .American  Presbyterian  of  North 
Carolina  is  somewhat  doubtful,  this  pa¬ 
per,  be  it  understood,  being  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  colored  Presbyterians,  Of  course 
there  is  no  ground  for  the  apprehension 
here  expressed  and  our  good  friends  will 
soon  become  aware  of  this  fact. 

The  somewhat  peculiar  position  is  taken  that 
the  whites  are  more  in  need  of  education 
than  are  the  negroes  in  point  of  time,  and  that 
the  best  way  to  educate  the  latter  is  first  to 
educate  the  former  and  let  them  educate  the 
latter.  The  success  of  this  scheme  depends 
too  largely  on  how  the  whites  are  educated 
to  be  trusted  very  far.  It  is  a  method  by  which 
the  negro  is  to  get  little  other  than  manual 
training  now,  and,  if  the  South  sees  it  to  be 
best,  he  is  not  to  get  more  in  the  future.  The 
Educational  Board  should  stand  on  both  feet 
at  once  in  handling  this  question,  otherwise 
thoughtful  negroes  will  question  why  it  does 
not.  There  should  certainly  not  be  any  ob¬ 


jection  to  these  great  friends  of  the  South 
helping  to  secure  charitable  help  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  curing  white  illiteracy  in  the  South, 
but  it  is  neither  kind  nor  generous  to  try  to 
turn  aside  what  is  coming  in  the  direction  of 
the  negro. 

The  Springfield  Republcan  deals  with 
the  suspicions  of  another  class. 

The  effort  of  the  Northern  philanthropists, 
who  are  supporting  the  so-called  Ogden  move¬ 
ment  to  aid  popular  education  in  the  South, 
is  met  in  some  quarters  by  a  certain  coldness, 
having  its  origin  in  the  feeling  that  these 
Northerners  are  coming  Squth  like  mission¬ 
aries  entering  heathen  lands.  Southerners  de¬ 
cline  emphatically  to  be  classed  among  the 
heathen,  and  that  they  do  is  a  cause  for  satis¬ 
faction.  At  the  same  time  nothing  could  be  far¬ 
ther  from  the  truth  than  that  the  Ogden  move¬ 
ment  is  run  on  any  such  lines.  Its  supporters 
give  their  money  with  the  same  objects  with 
which  they  endow  the  great  Northern  universi¬ 
ties.  If  it  is  humiliating  tor  the  Southern 
people  to  receive  aid  for  education  from 
Northern  millionaires,  then  it  is  equally  hu¬ 
miliating  for  Chicago  University  or  Vassar 
College  to  receive  it.  The  recent  educational 
conference  at  Athens,  Ga.,  brought  the  true 
aspect  of  the  matter  into  the  light  and  removed 
false  impressions  of  a  most  worthy  educational 
movement.  Ihe  Richmond  (Va.)  Times, 
which  is  doing  excellent  work  in  arousing 
public  sentiment  to  the  educational  needs  of  the 
South,  warmly  indorses  the  Ogden  movement ; 
and  no  one  would  say  that  the  Times  is  any¬ 
thing  but  “intensely  Southern.” 
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Naturally  the  papers  have  had  much 
to  say  about  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Corrigan,  who  was  widely  respected.  At 
his  funeral  last  Thursday  the  Cathedral 
and  the  spaces  outside  the  doors  were 
packed :  it  is  estimated  that  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  persons  were  present.  The  Albany 
Weekly  Journal  thus  pays  its  tribute  to 
him : 

Sorrow  because  of  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Corrigan  is  not  limited  by  creed.  While  the 
loss  falls  directly  upon  the  great  church  or¬ 
ganization  in  which  he  was  a  prelate,  it  is 
felt  also  by  the  public  at  large,  for  he  was 
as  distinguished  and  honored  a  represenfhtive 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  he 
was  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  took 
an  active  interest  in  all  matters  of  public  im¬ 
portance,  and  his  influence  was  exerted  for 
the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare  at  every 
opportunity.  He  was  broad  and  liberal  in 
his  views,  and  this  quality,  associated  with 
a  well  balanced  combination  of  gentleness  and 
firmness,  gave  him  uncommon  power  over 
those  that  came  under  his  influence.  His 
church  mourns  him  as  a  prelate ;  all  Ameri 
cans  will  mourn  him  as  a  loval.  nrogressive, 
e.steemed  fellow  citizen,  as  a  friend  of  human- 
rity. 
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The  Buffalo  G>mmercial  recognizes 
the  Archbishop’s  service  to  education 
and  to  charity,  adding : 

Archbishop  Corrigan  was  a  wise,  energetic 
administrator,  and  to  his  personal  efforts  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Archdiocese  are 
largely  due.  It  is  believed  that  he  directed 
the  building  of  more  churches,  schools,  sem¬ 
inaries,  monasteries,  convents,  homes  and 
asylums  than  any  other  prelate  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  world. 

Archbishop  Corrigan  was  a  man  of  imposing 
appearance  and  of  most  engaging  personality. 
He  was  not  only  an  eminent  churchman,  he 
was  also  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  His  po¬ 
sition  in  the  American  Church  was  that  of 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  conservative  forces. 

The  Commercial  Advertiser  sees  in 
this  very  conservatism  a  certain  limita¬ 
tion  of  his  influence. 

The  Archbishop  was  not  a  national  figure 
in  the  sense  that  distinguished  some  other  em¬ 
inent  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  this  country.  His  conservatism  made  him 
apparently  neutral  in  regard  to  social  move¬ 
ments  such  as  won  the  open  advocacy  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Ireland,  or  at  least  it  led  him  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  very  strictly  the  reformer  to  the  ec¬ 
clesiastic  and  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  re¬ 
serve.  Within  his  own  diocese  he  was  care¬ 
ful  to  allow  no  marked  departure  from  the 
traditional  exercise  of  priestly  functions.  His 
difficulty  with  the  late  Father  McGlynn  re¬ 
vealed  both  his  mental  attitude  toward  new 
doctrines  for  which  shelter  was  sought  in  the 
church,  and  it  bespoke  the  strict  disciplinar¬ 
ian  as  well.  As  a  member  of  any  of  the 
learned  professions  he  would  have  won  his 
way,  because  of  his  wide  learning,  steadfast¬ 
ness  of  purpose,  absolute  intesrritv  and  untir¬ 
ing  energy,  to  a  high  station  among  his  fel¬ 
lows.  He  was  not  a  great  man  in  the  sense 
that  he  possessed  genius  or  even  oerhaps  talent 
in  the  highest  degree,  but  he  was  a  good  man 
with  a  splendid  capacity  for  practical  achieve¬ 
ment,  who  early  in  life  resolved  to  give  the 
best  that  was  in  him  to  the  service  of  God 
and  of  his  fellow  men.  That  was  a  noble 
mission,  and  it  was  nobly  fulfilled. 

The  Brooklyn  Standard  recognizes 
that  his  thorough  goodness  was  the  se¬ 
cret  of  his  power. 

He  demonstrated  his  fitness  to  command  by 
his  complete  willingness  to  serve.  All  this 
within  his  Church  and  in  the  relations  that 
Church  establishes  between  pastor  and  people. 
His  attitude  to  his  fellow  citizens  outside  of 
the  Church  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  dig¬ 
nitaries  was  ever  that  of  a  refined,  courteous, 
scholarly  gentleman.  None  the  less,  he  was 
not  what  is  called  a  liberal  Catholic.  He  was 
indeed  conservative,  to  use  no  stronger  phrase, 
in  the  extreme. 

The  Hartford  Post  sees  in  him  large 
business  ability  as  well  as  great  gener¬ 
osity : 


The  relimous  zeal  and  financial  ability  of 
the  archbi^op  caused  the  diocese  to  prosper 
wonderfully.  He  built  many  new  churches, 
extended  the  parochial  school  system,  and, 
as  his  crowning  work,  established  St.  Joseph’s 
seminary  at  Dunwoodie  an  institution  for  the 
education  of  young  men  destined  for  the 
priesthood.  This  institution,  which  is  located 
near  Yonkers,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
state  and  cost  nearly  a  million  dollars.  Of 
this  sum  Archbishop  Corrigan  himself  raised 
the  sum  of  $700,000  between  1891  and  1896, 
and  raised  it,  too,  by  popular  subscription,  with 
no  very  large  contributions  from  rich  individ¬ 
uals.  He  himself  contributed  to  it  the  whole 
of  his  private  fortune,  amounting  to  $100,000, 
and  with  that  modesty  which  was  characteristic 
of  him  throughout  his  career,  announced  hia 
donation  as  the  contribution  of  “A  Catholic 
Gentleman.” 

The  Post  Express  thus  estimates  the 
magnitude  of  his  work : 

The  magnitude  of  the  work  carried  on  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Archbishop  Corrigan  may 
be  shown  by  these  figures :  The  Catholic  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  see  is  about  1,200,000.  In  ten 
years  136,823  children  and  adults  were  prepared 
for  confirmation:  1,320,029  confessions  were 
heard;  330,434  persons  were  baptized;  75,- 
142  marriages  were  celebrated.  There  is  one 
theological  seminary,  where  200  young  men 
are  trained  for  religious  work;  there  are  four 
colleges,  with  an  attendance  of  1,500;  twenty 
academies  for  boys  and  thirty-five  for  girls, 
with  an  attendance  of  3,500;  200  parochial 
school,  with  an  attendance  of  68.000;  eight 
orphan  asylums,  with  3,000  children;  nine  in¬ 
dustrial  and  reform  schools,  with  3,500  chil¬ 
dren  ;  twenty  homes  for  destitute  children,  car¬ 
ing  for  10,000  children  annually ;  ten  hospitals, 
sheltering  5,000  persons;  a  foundling  asylum, 
with  2,000  inmates,  and  many  other  charitable 
and  semi-charitable  institutions.  The  church 
edifices  in  the  see  of  New  York  exceed  300  in 
number,  and  the  church  property  is  valued  at 
$50,000,000,  on  which  the  indebtedness  is  less 
than  $6,000,000. 

The  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  finds 
in  him  the  ideal  Catholic  prelate : 

There  has  never  been  a  better  type  of  the 
ideal  Catholic  prelate  than  Archbishop  Corri¬ 
gan.  He  was  a  man  of  pleasant  manners  and 
wide  culture,  but  he  was  absolutely  consecrated 
and  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  church_in 
every  fibre  of  his  being,  and  neither  personal 
friendship  nor  personal  enmity,  the  thirst  for 
applause  and  advancement  nor  the  dread  of 
public  censure,  had  the  power  to  swerve  him 
by  a  hair’s  breadth  from  what  he  conceived 
to  be  his  duty  to  his  church  or  what  was  de¬ 
manded  by  fidelity  to  the  vows  he  had  taken. 
He  was  an  ultramontanist  by  instinct,  and  the 
unswerving  upholder  of  the  traditions  of  an 
unchangeable  hierarchy.  This  characteristic  of 
his  nature  naturally  brought  him  into  frequent 
conflict  with  those  of  his  brethren  who  had 
more  of  the  American  than  the  Italian  spirit, 
and  those  of  his  subordinates  who  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  follow  the  liberal  lead  of  Cardinal 
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Gibbons  anti  Archbishop  Ireland  found  them¬ 
selves  blocked  by  an  iron  barrier. 

The  Evening  Post  pays  a  tribute  to 
his  private  character : 

His  way  of  serving  his  Master  was  unob¬ 
trusive,  but  his  faithfulness  to  duty  and  his 
sweetness  of  disposition  could  not  eo  without 
the  reward  of  public  recognition.  So,  when  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  bishopric  came 
to  pass,  there  was  a  spontaneous  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  respect  and  admiration  and  affection 
from  his  fellow-citizens  of  all  religious  creeds 
— a  demonstration  which  he  received  grate¬ 
fully,  but  with  the  same  quiet  demeanor  with 
which  he  would  have  received  a  visitation  from 
the  poorest  members  of  his  church. 

The  Times,  paying  a  high  tribute  to 
the  Archbishop’s  scholarship  and  admin¬ 
istrative  ability  deems  him  mistaken  in 
taking  opposite  ground  to  Cardinal  Gib¬ 
bons  and  Archbishop  Ireland  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  “Americanism.” 

It  seems  to  us  a  grave  error  for  any  pre¬ 
late  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  encour¬ 
age  the  belief  that  a  Catholic,  layman  or  priest, 
is  less  an  American  for  being  a  Catholic.  In 
so  far  as  Archbishop  Corrigan  gave  coun¬ 
tenance  to  that  belief,  therefore,  it  seems  to 
us  that  he  marred  his  otherwise  brilliant  rec- 
cord  of  successful  administration. 

The  Sunday-School  Lesson* 

Our  last  lesson  left  Paul  and  Barna¬ 
bas  in  Perga,  in  Pamphylia,  John  Mark 
having  parted  from  them  and  returned  to 
Syria.  Whatever  the  reason  for  this  sep¬ 
aration,  Paul  and  Barnabas  also  left 
Perga  and  struck  across  the  hills  to 
Pisidian  Antioch.  The  sermon  \vhich 
Paul  preached  in  the  synagogue  (xiii; 
16-41)  was  probably  not  preached  until 
the  Apostles  had  been  for  some  little  time 
in  Antioch,  and  had  become,  somewhat 
well  known. 

For  Pisidian  Antioch  see  Lewin’s  Life 
of  St.  Paul,  I.  pp.  130-136  and  Ramsay’s 
Historical  Geography  of  Asia  Minor,  pp. 
47,  57,  85,  391,  453-  The  route  between 
Perga  and  Antioch  was  a  dangerous  one, 
and  the  Apostles  may  have  encountered 
some  of  the  “perils  of  rivers,  perils  of 
robbers”  of  which  Paul  writes  to  the 
Corinthians. 

The  effect  of  Paul’s  preaching  was  to 
arouse  proselytes  and  Gentiles  as  well  as 
Jew«.  Many  sought  private  interviews 

'International  Lesson,  Sunday,  May  ss,  igoz;  Paul  at 
Antioch  in  Pisidia.  Acts  xiii.,  43-s>-  Golden  Text:  Acts 
xiii.,  28.  Through  this  man  is  preached  forgiveness  of 
sins. 


with  the  Apostles,  great  multitudes  came 
to  the  synagogues  on  the  high  Sabbath, 
riie  envy  of  the  jews  was  at  once 
aroused. 

“Filled  with  jealousy,”  that  character¬ 
istic  sin  of  exclusive  Judaism  and  of  ex¬ 
clusiveness  everywhere,  they  “contra¬ 
dicted  the  things  which  were  spoken  by 
Paul,  and  blasphemed,”  or  railed,  as  the 
margin  has  it. 

Their  opposition  only  had  the  effect 
of  making  Paul  and  Barnabas  “speak 
out  boldly.”  “Shameful  treatment,”  in¬ 
deed,  far  from  intimidating  the  Apostles, 
always  caused  them  to  zvax  bold  ( i 
Thess.  ii:2),  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case 
of  Peter  and  the  other  Apostles  ( Ac.  iv : 
19,  20;  V.  29),  and  as  we  shall  many 
times  see  in  the  case  of  Paul. 

The  fathers  of  the  Western  Church 
who  read  the  book  of  Acts  in  the  Latin 
translation  (the  Vulgate),  found  in 
Paul’s  “l)old”  reply  to  the  doubters  one 
of  their  strongest  warrants  for  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  predestination,  and  Calvin,  who 
used  the  same  translation,  agreed  with 
them  in  this.  The  Eastern  fathers,  on  the 
contrary,  w'ho  read  the  Greek,  tended 
rather  in  the  opposite  direction  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  this  text.  We  are  to 
remember  that  Luke  is  here  writing  his¬ 
tory,  not  theology,  and  whatever  we  are 
to  ieam  from  Paul,  we  must  here  inter¬ 
pret  the  words  by  their  context.  The 
words,  were  ordained  to,  in  this  verse, 
are  precisely  set  over  against  judge  your¬ 
selves  in  verse  46.  The  Jews  refused 
everlasting  life,  the  Gentiles  accepted  it. 
The  two  verses  show  the  disposition  of 
both  classes,  but  pronounce  no  judgment 
upon  the  means  by  which  this  disposition 
was  wrought.  We  gain  light  on  the  force 
of  the  world  here  by  comparing  its  use  in 
other  places,  as  Matt.  xxviii:i6;  .A^cts 
xx:i3,  where  it  is  translated  appointed; 
Rom.  xiii:i,  where  it  is  ordained,  in  the 
sense  of  constituted  or  appointed  ;  i  Cor. 
xvi:i5,  where  it  is  set  themselves,  an  act 
as  voluntary  as  the  judge  yourselves  of 
verse  46;  and  Acts  xv:2,  where  it  is 
again  appointed,  with  no  limitation  of  the 
free  will  of  those  concerned.  We  there¬ 
fore  see  that  we  have  here  no  teaching 
of  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  what¬ 
ever  we  may  have  in  other  parts  of  Scrip¬ 
ture. 
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We  properly  infer  from  verse  49  that 
the  Apostles  remained  for  some  time  in 
Antioch,  making  it  the  headquarters  for 
an  extensive  work  in  Pisidia.  Ramsay 
thinks  they  must  have  remained  at  least 
six  months.  It  was  the  Jewish  women 
who  first  stirred  up  conflict. 

The  influence  of  women  for  and 
against  the  progress  of  Christianity  is 
very  noticeable.  The  strong  influence  of 
the  Gentile  women  of  Damascus  against 
the  Christians  had  been  noted  by  scholars. 
They  probably  were  proselytes  to  Judaism, 
and  used  their  power  with  their  male  re¬ 
lations  and  friends.  The  women  in  this 
case,  like  those  in  Damascus,  were  prob¬ 
ably  proselytes ;  it  was  they  who  stirred 
up  the  chief  men,  their  husbands.  Like 
those  in  Damascus  and  the  believing 
women  of  Thessalonica  and  of  Berea 
(xvii:i2),  they  were  of  honorable  estate 
(compare  Mark  xv:43,  R-  V.). 

The  expulsion  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
was  rather  a  moral  than  a  legal  act,  for 
they  returned  again  before  long(xiv;2i). 
Nevertheless  it  is  probable  that  the  Apos¬ 
tles  endured  more  than  appears  on  the 
surface.  “Persecution”  may  have  en¬ 
tailed  upon  them  some  of  the  sufferings 
of  2  Cor.  x  :23  and  2  Tim.  iii:ii. 

Iconitim,  the  capital  of  the  province' of 
L\xaonia,  was  a  populous  city,  about 
ninety  miles  distant  from  Antioch,  at  a 
point  near  the  boundaries  of  Phrygia, 
Pamphylia  and  Lycaonia.  It  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  Taurus  range,  on  a  beautiful 
lake,  and  was  the  junction  of  several  im¬ 
portant  Roman  roads,  and  therefore  a 
good  centre  for  work.  The  Apostles 
probably  chose  it  because  there  was  a 
good  road  thither,  and  because  being 
under  a  new  jurisdiction  they  were  safe. 
For  further  facts  see  Hastings  Bible 
Dictionary. 

Christian  Endeavor 

Our  Missionary  Boards 

M.,  May  19.  Impossibilities?  Mark  10:23-27. 
T,  May  20.  All  the  earth.  Isa.  43:1-7. 

W.,  May  21.  God’s  eyes.  2  Chron.  16:7-9. 

T.,  May  22.  For  our  brethren.  Josh,  i  :i2-i8. 
F.,  May  23.  A  pressing  work.  Neh.  6:1-9. 

S.,  May  24.  The  secret  of  fruitfulness.  John 
12 :23-26. 

Sun.,  May  25.  Topic — Missions :  our  mission¬ 
ary  toards.  “A  work  for  me  and  a  work  for 
you.”  I  Cor.  12:1-10. 


What  things  should  we  know  about  our  mis¬ 
sion  boards? 

1 1' hat  things  should  ive  do  for  our  mission 
boards? 

How  do  our  mission  boards  increase  the 
church’s  efficiency? 

Every  true  Christian  has  missionary 
work  to  do,  but  in  different  ways,  for 
all  have  not  the  same  gifts.  Our  church 
mission  boards  are  composed  of  efficient 
and  devoted  men  and  women  who  will 
gladly  answer  questions  and  furnish  in¬ 
formation  about  the  work  that  is  being 
done  for  Chirst  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  Christianity  that  keeps  itself  to  it¬ 
self  loses  power,  while  the  faith  that  is 
engaged  in  bringing  others  to  the  Mas¬ 
ter  grows  strong  and  full. 

Those  who  have  a  home  love  to  spiend 
time  and  thought  in  making  it  comfort¬ 
able  and  attractive.  We  who  love  our 
country  should  wish  it  to  be  a  model  of 
all  that  is  beautiful  and  good,  not  only 
from  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  but  becauic 
Jesus  loves  the  stranger  and  sent  him 
here  from  less  favored  lands,  that  here 
he  may  find  Christ,  and  feel  a  desire  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  the  benefits  of 
Christianity  to  others.  Home  Mission 
work,  and  especially  City  Mission  work 
is  the  beginning  of  foreign  missions,  for 
in  our  great  cities  we  have  people  from 
many  lands. 

If  the  Chinese  that  are  in  New  York  or 
San  Francisco  had  stayed  at  home,  we 
should  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  send  the 
Gospel  to  them.  How  much  easier  it  is 
to  give  them  the  Gospel  now  they  have 
come  to  us!  And  is  it  not  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  ? 

Every  year  the  influence  of  our  great 
cities  upon  the  life  of  the  nation  grow's 
stronger;  but  the  cities  are  fed  from  the 
country,  and  if  we  can  reach  the  boys  in 
the 'remote  country  districts  before  they 
go  to  the  city,  and  if  we  can  make  of 
them  strong  and  sturdy  Christians,  we 
shall  have  solved  the  city  problem  before 
it  has  become  a  city  problem. 

There  is  no  more  patriotic  dollar  than 
the  dollar  spent  for  home  missions,  say* 
a  writer  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  World, 
and  at  the  same  time  no  dollar  that  it 
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spent  brings  a  larger  return.  It  saves 
itself  many  times  over  in  the  diminishing 
of  the  expenses  brought  about  by  crime, 
drunkenness,  gambling,  and  the  like.  If 
this  saving  came  to  the  man  who  gave  the 
dollar,  instead  of  to  the  nation  at  large, 
how  eagerly  men  would  force  their 
money  upon  the  mission  treasuries ! 

The  opportunity  is  now.  The  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  should  see  Christian  mis¬ 
sions  victorious.  Old  civilizations  are 
crumbling.  New  and  better  methods  are 
being  adopted.  Work  done  now  is  more 
valuable  than  work  postponed  twenty  or 
fifty  years  hence,  when  the  opp>ortunity 
may  have  passed.  Reaction  is  the  law  of 
Christian  power.  “Give,  and  it  shall  be 
given  unto  you.”  If  we  spend  ourselves 
for  God,  we  shall  be  repaid,  and  tenfold, 
too.  Missions  are  an  opportunity,  opened 
to  us  by  the  Master. 

Count  not  God’s  plan  defeated  in  the  life 
He  gave  to  us,  nor  all  our  toil  in  vain, 
Because  we  are  not  victors  in  the  strife. 

Who  bravely  fights,  and  nobly  bears  the  pain. 
Wrests  victory  from  defeat.  Not  what  we  win. 
But  what  we  strive  for,  doth  the  Master  heed. 
If  what  we  sought  to  be  we  have  not  been. 

Our  striving  may  have  helped  another’s  need. 

Giving  Ourselves 

Prayer-meeting  topic  for  May  25.  2 

Cor.  viii:3-5. 

The  secret  of  Christian  benevolence  is 
in  these  verses.  “How  much  ought  I  to 
give?  What  proportion  of  my  means 
are  the  Lord’s?”  We  often  hear  the 
question,  and  the  answer  in  such  cases  is 
“a  tenth,”  or  some  other  specified  part 
of  one’s  income.  The  rule  appears  to 
be  based  upon  the  tithe  which  was  ex¬ 
acted  from  the  Hebrews  under  the  Old 
Uispensation ;  and  although  it  has  often 
been  pointed  out  that  the  tithe  was  only 
a  part  of  what  was  expected  from  the  Jew¬ 
ish  people — ^that  the  sum  of  their  offer¬ 
ings  came  more  nearly  to  a  fifth  than  a 
tenth,  yet  still  the  appropriation  of  a  tenth 


appears  to  satisfy  the  consciences  of 
most  Christians  and  leave  them  free  to 
enjoy  the  other  nine-tenths  as  if  there 
were  no  God  and  no  duty  of  giving  to 
his  service,  in  the  question. 

We  may  observe  that  St.  Paul  does  not 
adduce  the  example  of  the  older  Jews, 
although  his  mind  is  saturated  with  Jew¬ 
ish  precedent  and  Jewish  practice,  as 
nearly  every  page  of  his  writngs  shows. 
On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  repudiate  the 
notion  that  one  may  give  a  part  to  God 
and  retain  the  rest  for  himself  by  citing 
the  example  of  the  Macedonians,  who 
“first  gave  their  own  selves,”  after  which, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  the  riches  of 
their  liberality  alxDunded  in  the  midst  of 
their  deep  poverty. 

Is  there  not  a  great  truth  here?  That 
there  can  be  no  hard  and  fast  line  drawn 
between  the  life  of  a  Christian  and  his 
benevolences.  The  great  gift  of  oneself 
naturally  includes  all  the  re.st. 


From  the  Women  of 
Presbytery 

The  ladies  of  the  Presbyterial  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  are  prepared  to  extend  a  cor¬ 
dial  welcome  to  our  friends  from  elsewhere. 

The  following  ladies  are  to  be  at  the  Central 
Church,  Friday,  May  16,  to  receive  and  direct  the 
delegates  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Woman’s  Home  Board.  They  are  a  committee 
of  the  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  of  New  York,  which  Society  is  the 
host  of  the  Woman’s  Home  Board  and  its 
delegates  at  the  Annual  Meeting.  Mrs.  Charles 
L.  Thompson,  Mrs,  H.  C.  Olin,  Mrs.  Wilbur 
Chapman,  Mrs.  Wm.  Crittenden  Adams,  Mrs. 
James  Yereance,  Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Smith,  Mrs. 
George  P.  Slade,  Mrs.  Killaen  Van  Renssalaer, 
Mrs.  Payson  Merrill,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Park- 
hurst,  Miss  J.  Gillis,  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Barbour, 
Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Danforth,  Mrs.  Cochrane,  Mrs. 
Silas  B.  Brownell,  Mrs.  Howard  Duffield,  and 
Mrs.  Anthony  Evans. 

There  will  be  a  reception  to  commissioners 
and  delegates  on  Friday,  May  16,  at  4:30  p.m., 
on  the  7th  and  8th  floors  of  156  Fifth  Ave. 


College  News 


The  Gayley  Laboratory  of  Chem- 
istr\'  and  ^letallurgy  at  Lafayette 
University  was  dedicated  April  5th. 
Particulars  regarding  this  Laboratory 
and  the  program  for  exercises  have  al¬ 
ready  been  given  in  The  Evangelist  for 
April  3. 


Piqua.  The  commencement  exercises 
were  held  Thursday,  May  8,  at  10  A.M., 
in  the  Walnut  Hills  Presbyterian  Church. 
D.  L.  Edwards,  R.  P.  Gorbold,  C.  L. 
Mackay,  H.  E.  Porter  and  H.  M.  Welsh, 
of  the  graduating  class,  made  addresses. 
Prof.  Henry  G.  Smith  D.D.  made  the 


.i 


Gayley  Laboratory, 

Lane  Tiieoeogtcal  Seminary. — The 
closing  exercises  were  held  May  4-8. 
Sunday,  May  4  at  4  P.M.  the  Lord’s 
Supper  was  celebrated  in  the  Seminary 
Chapel.  Public  examinations  were  con¬ 
ducted  ^londay,  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 
day.  The  Board  of  Trustees  held  their 
annual  meeting  Wednesday,  May  7. 

Alumni  meeting  was  held  Wednesday 
afternoon.  Alumni  sermon,  Wednesday 
evening,  at  7:45,  in  the  chapel,  was 
preached  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Black  D.D.,  of 


Lafayette  University 

closing  address,  and  Hon.  Emerson  E. 
White  LL.D.  presented  the  diplomas. 

McCormick  Theological  Seminary, 
Chicac.0. — The  .Annual  Commedcement 
Exercises  were  held  on  the  evening  of 
May  I.  The  graduating  class  numbered 
forty-one.  Some  ten  of  these  are  look¬ 
ing  to  the  foreign  field.  The  others  are 
distributed  widely  among  the  churches. 
The  number  is  sixteen  less  than  the  class 
of  last  year.  The  total  enrollment  of 
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the  seminary  for  the  year  is  no.  The 
board  of  directors  elected  Prof.  James 
S.  Riggs,  of  Auburn  Seminary,  to  the 
chair  of  the  New  Testament  Literature 
and  Exegesis.  Strong  hope  is  entertained 
that  he  will  accept  the  chair.  Dr.  David 
Gregg’s  address  to  the  class  was,  “The 
future  minister — shall  he  be  and  what 
shall  he  be  ?’’ — timely  and  forceful 
throughout.  T. 

New  York  University. — The  most 
notable  amendment  of  the  rules  for  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  Graduate  School  is  that 
which  establishes  “half  courses,”  under 
which  heading  are  included  all  courses 
which  demand  attendance  for  not  more 
than  one  hour  a  week  throughout  the 
year,  or  which  demand  two  hours  weekly 
for  but  half  a  year;  also  certain  elemen¬ 
tary  courses,  although  they  require  two 
hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  The 
fee  for  a  half  course  is  $15.00. 

-Another  amendment  is  made  in  the 
rules  for  e.\aminations.  Hereafter,  a 
thesis  is  to  be  required  from  each  can¬ 
didate  for  the  ^taster’s  degree.  The 
length  required  for  this  thesis  is  about 
half  that  required  for  the  thesis  for  the 
Doctorate,  and  “must  consist  of  a  written 
record  of  the  results  of  study  undertaken 
by  the  candidate  and  pursued  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  one  of  the  cour.ses  to  which  he 
h.as  given  special  attention.” 

The  present  year  will  be  marked  by 
the  appointment  of  the  first  Fellow  upon 
the  Ottehdorfer  Memorial  Foundation, 
which  consists  of  a  perpetual  endowment 
of  $20,000,  yielding  per  cent,  income. 

The  L.  D.  C).  Club 

Maude  Lxjuisc  Ray 

First  place  this  week  for  the  last  re¬ 
port  of  our  faithful  treasurer! 

Treasurer’s  Report 

The  Treasurer  of  the  L.  D.  O.  Club  respect¬ 
fully  submits  the  following  report  from  April 
to  May  I,  1902.  During  March  there  were 


neither  receipts  nor  disbursements. 

April  29 — Received  from  D.  Watson 

Wright  for  annual  dues .  $.10 

28— Received  from  R.  S.  Quid  for  an 

nual  dues . to 

Amount  on  h^nd  March  1 . 53 


$73 


-April  28 — Sent  to  D.  L.  McBain  all 

moneys  of  the  club . 73 

Paid  for  money  order . 63 

Amount  of  order . 70 

I  think  that  the  hymn  I  enclose  is  very  pretty. 
The  tune  I  think  is  also  very  pretty.  My 
mother  found  it  in  a  very  old  hymn  book  but 
she  never  found  it  anywhere  else.  She  and 
my  uncle  often  sing  it  and  we  like  it  very  much. 

Sweet  Sabbath  Eve, 

Bright  is  thy  smile. 

Linger,  O,  linger  to  cheer  us  a  while. 

Sweet  Sabbath  eve, 

Beautiful  ray. 

Fade  not  so  quickly  away. 

Lovely  and  pure  thy  starlit  brow, 

Holy  that  thou  art  breathing  now. 

Sweet  Sabbath  eve, 

Beautiful  ray. 

Fade  not  so  quickly  away. 

Sweet  Sabbath  eve. 

Hallowed  and  blest. 

Sending  the  soul  to  its  heaven  of  rest, 
Linger  awhile. 

Beautiful  ray, 

Fade  not  so  quickly  away. 

Tell  us,  calm  eve.  if  those  we  love 
Look  on  us  still  from  heaven  above 
Sweet  Sabbath  eve. 

Beautiful  ray. 

Fade  not  .so  quickly  away. 

Sweet  Sabbath  eve, 

Bear  on  thy  wing 

Upward  to  heaven  the  praise  that  we  sing. 
Fainter  thy  voice. 

Faded  thy  hue. 

Gently  we  bid  to  thee  adieu. 

Ix)vely  and  pure  thy  starlit  brow. 

Holy  tho’ts  thou  art  breathing  now. 

Sweet  Sabbath  eve. 

Beautiful  ray. 

Fade  not  so  quickly  away. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  S.  OULD. 

If  the  music  is  as  pretty  as  the  words, 
I  think  we  should  all  like  to  hear  this 
song. 

Just  a  word,  while  I  think  of  it,  about 
your  Sunday  School  papers,  cards  and 
other  magazines  that  you  have  been  so 
good  about  sending.  Instead  of  sending 
them  to  me  after  this,  send  them  direct 
to  the  Hospital  Book  and  Newsj^aper 
Society,  Room  417,  105  East  Twenty- 
second  street.  New  York  City.  This  so¬ 
ciety  makes  a  business  of  collecting  and 
distributing  literature  of  all  kinds  and 
knows  just  what  kinds  are  needed  most 
and  where.  You  would  be  surprised  to 
learn  how  many  pieces  they  handle — 
348.368  pieces  were  sent  during  the  year 
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to  nearly  every  State  and  territory  in  the 
Union — to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Alaska  and 
the  Philippines. 

Lookout  Committee 
My  dear  Miss  Ray : 

I  received  your  letter  containing  the 
names  of  the  memibers.  I  thank  you 
very  much  for  them. 

Now,  as  to  the  Lookout  Committee,  I 
am  going  to  send  each  of  the  other  boys 
on  my  committee  a  certain  number  of 
names  to  look  out  for  and  at  the  end  of 
every  month  send  me  a  report  and  then 
I  will  send  you  a  report  of  the  whole 
Club.  So  the  fellows  better  keep  writ¬ 
ing  or  they  will  hear  from  the  committee, 
I  have  a  page  in  a  note-book  for  every 
boy  and  in  it  I  will  keep  the  record 
of  them. 

I  haven’t  had  time  to  write  to  Henry 
or  Stuart,  but  they  may  expect  a  letter 
at  any  time. 

Thanking  you  for  your  suggestions 
and  hoping  you  will  send  more, 

1  am,  your  true  friend, 

Chadsey  Nichols. 

May  7,  1902. 

Chadsey’s  fierce  threat  to  the  “fellows” 
ought  to  bring  backsliders  to  terms ! 
Don’t  be  a  backslider ! 

That  is  a  good  program  to  start  with. 
As  soon  as  Chadsey,  Stuart  or  Henry  get 
any  new  ideas,  I  hope  they  will  immedi¬ 
ately  consult  with  each  other  and  the 
Club  and  me  and  we  will  see  about  work¬ 
ing  out  schemes. 

Annual  Meeting 

“In  the  course  of  events”  it  seems  not 
only  a  possible  but  a  very  wise  plan  to 
have  some  sort  of  a  meeting  somewhere 
in  this  city  soon — very  soon.  Just  what 
kind  of  a  meeting  it  will  be  we  don’t  yet 
know,  we  only  know  that  we  hope  every 
L.  D.  O.  boy  in  New  York  certainly  will 
come  and  bring  all  his  friends  with  him ; 
and  that  every  L.  D.  O.  boy  within  a 
short  distance  of  New  York  will  make 
a  special  effort  to  do  the  same  thing. 
Next  week  I  hope  to  announce  the  place 
and  date  of  the  meeting.  Meanwhile,  if 
\x>u  have  any  suggestions  of  any  kind, 
be  sure  to  send  them  to  me,  the  quicker 
the  better.  The  officers,  I  am  sure,  will 


have  something  to  say,  and  I  am  very 
desirous  of  hearing  from  them. 

There  is  no  time  this  week  to  tell  of  the 
plan  to  make  busy  bees  out  of  you! 
Keep  your  eyes  open  for  it  soon ! 

Remember  that  you  will  save  the  Treas¬ 
urer  trouble  and  the  Club  money  by 
sending  your  dues  before  the  last  of  May 
to  D.  Laurie  McBain,  15  Hill  street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Observation  Car 

The  Birds 

Harriet  McEwen  Kimball. 

O,  wise  little  birds,  how  do  you  know 
i'he  way  to  go. 

Southward  or  northward,  to  and  fro? 

Far  up  in  the  ether  piped  they: 

“We  but  obey 

One  who  calleth  us  far  away. 

“He  calleth  and  calleth,  year  by  year. 

Now  there,  now  here; 

Ever  He  maketh  the  way  appear.” 

Dear  little  birds!  He  calleth  me 
Who  calleth  ye; 

Would  that  I  might  as  trusting  be! 

— Selected. 

Dear  Conductor : 

A  pair  of  robins  have  built  an  adobe  nest, 
as  Lowell  says,  in  a  plum  tree  near  our  back 
piazza.  They  are  larger  than  sparrows  and 
sing  very  early  in  the  morning  before  I  am 
downstairs,  and  I  hear  their  whistle  from 
time  to  time  during  the  morning.  Mr.  Robin’s 
bright  tawny  breast  shows  off  well  against  the 
green  of  new  grass  in  which  he  is  running, 
stopping  now  and  then  to  plant  his  feet  harl 
and  tug  at  an  earth  worm  his  sharp  eyes  have 
spied.  Now  and  then  he  carries  a  choice 
morsel  to  Madam,  who  has  her  nest  furnished 
with  down  or  some  other  soft  stuff  for  a  bed 
for  four  light  blue  eggs.  A  pair  of  Mr.  Robin’s 
smaller  cousins,  bluebirds,  have  settled  in  an 
old  apple  tree.  They  were  more  timid  than 
the  robins,  but  by  feeding  them  they  have  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  me,  and  I  expect  to  be 
able  to  give  a  good  account  of  them  later. 

Your  fellow  passenger, 

M.  S.  H. 

Harrington  Park,  N.  J.,  May  8. 

Speaking  on  a  certain  occasion.  Dr.  Newman 
Hall  remarked  that  he  had  once  heard  of  "a 
young  preacher  who  had  been  pleading  earnest¬ 
ly  for  a  good  collection  towards  an  important 
mission,  using  the  following  mathematical  arg¬ 
ument:  Tf  the  benighted  Jews,  who  did  not 
know  the  Gospel,  gave  to  God  one-tenth,  we, 
on  whom  the  light  has  shined,  ousrht  at  least 
to  double  it,  and  give  one-twentieth.’  ” 


Ministers  and  Churches 


Presbyteries 

Presbytery  of  Otsego  met  at  Richfield 
Springs,  April  22-23,  and  was  well  attended. 
Arrangements  were  made  to  install  Rev.  Jas. 
1).  Cameron  at  Meridale  in  Mav.  and  Rev. 
Albert  C.  Sails  at  Guilford  in  June.  The  pas¬ 
toral  relation  between  Rev.  Wesley  W.  Cole 
and  the  church  at  Downsville  was  dissolved, 
to  take  effect  June  ist.  Mr.  Frank  C.  Mc- 
Master,  a  student  at  Auburn,  was  granted  a 
temporary  license  to  preach  for  one  year. 

Addresses  by  Rev.  George  B.  Stewart,  D.D., 
President  of  Auburn  Seminary,  and  Dr.  Mc- 
Candless,  a  medical  missionary  from  Hainan, 
China,  were  listened  to  with  much  pleasure 
and  profit  at  the  Wednesday  evening  session. 

Sidney  S.  Conger,  S.  C. 

Ozark  Presbytery  met  in  the  First  Church, 
Carthage,  April  14-17.  The  opening  sermon 
was  delivered  b}'  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Aller.  The 
Rev.  John  H.  Bright  was  chosen  Moderator, 
and  elders  A.  N.  Wylie  and  W.  A.  Wheatley 
temporary  clerks.  Rev.' A.  B.  Brown  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Lx)s  Angeles  Presbytery  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Emmins  was  received  from  the 
M.  E.  Church  South. 

Mr.  Claus  Olandt  was  taken  under  the  care 
of  presbytery  and  permission  was  granted  him 
to  exercise  his  gifts  as  a  teacher  of  the  Word, 
in  lieu  of  an  examination,  until  the  adjourned 
meeting  of  Presbytery. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  organize  the 
Second  Church  of  Joplin.  The  committee  on 
Aggressive  Work  recommended  264  additions 
on  profession. 

Elder  A.  N.  Wylie  of  Mammoth  Springs 
and  L.  B.  Harris  of  Fordland  were  licensed  as 
local  evangelists.  The  Rev.  A.  B.  Brown  has 
entered  upon  the  work  with  the  West  Plains 
Church.  Ash  Grove,  Eureka  Springs  and 
Mena  are  unsupplied.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  St.  Louis  met  in  the  Second 
Church,  St.  Louis,  April  15th,  and  was  opened 
with  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Meade  C.  Williams. 
Rev.  Harris  H.  Gregg  was  received  from  the 
Presbyterj-  of  Ottawa  and  will  be  installed 
April  27  over  the  Washington  and  Compton 
Ave.  Church,  St.  Louis.  The  5  overtures  on 
Judicial  Commissions  were  answered  in  the 
negative ;  overtures  6  and  8  were  answered 
in  the  affirmative ;  overture  7  in  the  negative. 
Rev.  James  W.  Shearer  was  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Newton,  and  Rev.  James  E. 
Lcyder  to  the  Presbytery  of  Ozark. 

The  Narrative  showed  an  encouraging  stale 
of  things  within  the  bonds  of  Presbytery.  The 
Presbytery  will  report  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  this  year  a  total  of  7,976  communicants, 
with  a  Sunday  School  membership  of  12,763 
in  54  churches,  and  698  additions  on  confes¬ 


sions  of  faith.  The  contributions  have  been; 
For  Home  Missions,  $20,495;  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  $7,319:  Education,  $639;  S.  S.  Work, 
$1,074;  Church  Erection,  $4,600 ;  Relief,  $2,^1 ; 
Freedmen,  $2,566;  College  Aid,  $4,846;  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  $63,386;  Congregational, 
$109,722:  Miscellaneous,  $16,508. 

H.  Magill,  S.  C. 

Dedication 

Oak  Park,  III. — This  beautiful  new  church. 
Rev.  Charles  S.  Hoyt,  D.D.,  pastor,  was  ded¬ 
icated  by  services  April  13-16,  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  old  church  having  been  held  two 
weeks  before,  at  which  there  were  twenty  ac¬ 


cessions  to  the  membership.  From  the  ded¬ 
ication  service  proper,  on  Sunday  morning, 
to  the  midweek  meeting  on  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing,  It  was  a  .series  of  glowing  tributes  and 
congratulation ;  a  genuine  love-feast,  in  which 
the  community  and  presljytery  shared  with 
the  members  of  the  church  the  iov  of  their 
possession  in  this  noble  edifice.  Dr.  Luccock’s 
address  was  of  a  lofty  character,  noble  and 
uplifting. 

I'he  afternoon  rally  of  the  Sabbath  Schools 
gave  an  opportunity  to  extend  greetings  to 
their  neighbors;  and  the  expressions  of  good 
will  and  felicity  from  the  representatives  of 
the  various  schools  added  much  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  children’s  hour. 

An  Interdenominational  Rally  was  held  in  the 
evening,  at  which  greetings  were  extended  to  the 
sister  churches  of  Oak  Park.  The  addresses 
of  Drs.  Roy,  Johonnot,  Strong  and  Hall, 
brought  home  with  telling  force  the  feeling 
of  genuine  fellowship  and  unity  which  pre¬ 
vails  among  the  churches  of  this  community. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  week’s  meetings,  the  Fel¬ 
lowship  Service  of  Monday  night  was  the  one 
of  greatest  power  and  richest  experience. 
Such  names  as  Dr.  McClure,  Professor  Rob¬ 
inson  and  Dr.  Carson,  upon  any  program, 
are  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  excellence. 


Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly 


Presbytery 

Atlantic . 

East  Florida. . . 

Fairfield . 

Hodf^e . 

Knox  . 

McClelland . 


Baltimore. 


New  Castle... 
Wash’ton  City. 


St  NOD  or  Atlantic 
Minister 
W  R  Holman 
John  N  MacGonigle 
A  J  Jefferson 
A  M  Caldwell  ' 

Simon  K  hrazier 
Joseph  S  Williams 

Synod  of  B.sltimore 
James  W  Mcllvain  J  T  M  Finney 

John  Lee  Allison  - 

John  P  Campbell 
ThosA  McCurdy,  DD 
L  C  Wainwright 
.Nelson  H  Miller, DD 
D  C  MacLeod,  DD 


Elder 

R.  L.  Douglass 
J  M  Truby 
L  C  Craig 
Julius  L  Kent 
J  G  Portis 
Geo  M  Richey 


Caleb  S  Davis 
N  O  Stokes 
Geo  A  Blake 
John  G  Conner 
Justice  J  M  Harlan 
Hon.  Jno  W  Foster 


Synod  of  California 


Benicia . Donald  M.  Gillies 

I.OS  Angeles _ Henry  B  Gage,  DD 

Wm  S  Young,  DD 
D  R  Colraery,  DD 
Geo  C  Butterfield 

Oakland . James  Curry,  DD 

Ernest  E  Baker 
Sacramento  ...R  Messenger 
San  Francisco. Henry  C  Minton,  DD 
Santa  Barbara.  Wm  E  Whiteside 
Stockton . Josiah  W  Lundy 


C  S  Gibson 
Martin  Hooyer 
Robert  Henderson 
Daniel  Potter 
C  A  McCormick 
George  Malcolm 
William  Ford 
H.  N.  Gustin 
E  A  Sturge,  MD 
Charles  Curtis 
W  A  Moore 


Synod  of  Catawba 

Catawba . Leyi  J  Milton  Prof.  S  B  Pride 

So.  Virginia. ...Samuel  J  Onque  C  M  Harris 

Synod  of  Central  and  Southern  China 

Nanking . Wm  N  CTOzier 

Ningpo . Edgar  F  Knickerbocker 

Synod  of  Northern  China. 

Peking . Courtenay  H  Fenn 

Synod  of  Colorado 

Boulder . Franklin  Moore  D  W  France 

Denyer . James  H  Speer  Samuel  M  Smith 

Pueblo . Malcolm  li  MacLeod  J  J  Cone 

Rob't  Coltman,  MD  CL  McPherson 

Synod  of  Illinois 

Alton . John  A  Gallaher  John  G  Reynolds 

Bloomington.  ..John  H  Hatfield  James  A  Simpson 

Arthur  B  Cooper  Calvin  Rayburn 

Cairo . JP  McClureKnox.PhD  F  A  Sabin  MD 

Chicago . H  Johnson,  DD  LLD  James  Hay 

J  G  K  .McClure,  D  1) 

Samuel  W  Chichester 
Wm  J  McCaughan 
Andrew  S  C  Clark 
Duncan  C  Milner 

Freeport . Thomas  R  White 

Henry  Schmitt,  Jr 

Matloon . William  Mackay 

Ottawa . Oliver  C  Johnson 

Peoria . Benjamin  Y  George 

John  Weston,  D  D 
Rock  River  —  Graham  Lee 

Schuyler . A  H  Dean,  D  D 

Springfield . S  A  Glasgow 

Synod  of  India 

Allahabad . J  M  Alexander.  D  D 

1  ..Hei  “ 


Clarence  E  Holt 
Wra  E  Hunter 
Thomas  Templeton 
Thomas  L  Pansier 
John  Jeffrey 
D  F  Graham 
Philip  Arnold,  MD 
C  A  Hite 
Ehas  C  Kelly 
Chas  E  Schureman 
William  F  Tait 
James  A  Logan 
W  H  Laird 
William  J  Kincaid 


Furrukhabad  ..Henry  Foreman,  D  D 

Kolhapur . L  B  Ledford 

Lodiana . Walter!  Clark 

Synod  of  Indiana 


M  B  Carleton,  MD 


Crawfordsville.  Frank  N  Palmer 
Alvin  V  Brashear 
.Thos  G  Pearce 
.H  W  Johnson,  D  D 
T  E  Hughes,  D  D 
.Chas  E  Huffer 
.J  B  Garritt 
James  H  Weaver 
•  Chas  E  Kircher 
.William  Carson 


Fort  Wayne... 
Loganspon . . . . 


Muncie 
New  Albany... 


Vincennes.. 
White  Water... 


Wm  W  Alder 
Chas  M  McCabe 
P  H  Clugston 
E  L  Hollingsworth 
H  E  Loomis 
Alick  Fulton 
Frank  P  Vail 
J  P  Ward,  M  D 
J  W  Nourse 
R  P  Hamilton 


Synod  of  Indian  Territory 


Choctaw . James  Darrah  Catlin 

Cimarron . Chas  C  Weith 

Oklahoma . H  L  Moore 

Sequoyah . Harry  C  Williams 

Synod  of  Iowa 

Corning . Edward  N  Ware 

Council  Bluffs. James  N  Currens 
Des  Moines. . . .  Enoch  B  Linn 

D  Wallace  McMillan 

Dubuque . Wm  H  Ensign 

Edgar  L  Combs 

Fort  Dodge. . . .  Kenneth  J  McAulay 
John  R  Vance 

Iowa . John  R  Sutherland 

Iowa  City . E  Benson.  Ph  D 

Sioux  City . J  C  McClintock,  D  D 

A  Z  McCogney,  D  D 

Waterloo . L  M  Beebee 

Synod  of  Kansas 


James  D  Lankford 
J  H  Leedy 
W  S  Search 
A  F  Romig 


Clark  W.  Dodd 
A  M  Hutchison 
Chas  Crane 
Wm  L  Brown 
C  Bavless 
E  G  Dittmer,  M  D 
Chas  Kyle 
Hon  James  Mercer 
C  E  Boude 
M  L  Millspaugh 
W  H  Hart 
C  A  Benton 
E  Lynde 


Benjamin  Dutton 


Benia 
William  Baird 
Charles  Stewart 
J  T  Ralston 
Frank  W  Craus 
Cyrus  G  Emerson 


Emporia . JohnC  Miller,  D  D 

Dayid  G  Richards 

Highland . Frank  E  Dametz 

Lamed . Henry  B  Johnson 

Neosho . Robert  Liddell 

Wm  W  Smith 

Osborne . Theodore  Bracken  DD  Allen  Clark 

Solomon . Silas  B  Lucas  ][ames  M  May 

Topeka . Larimore  C  Denise  Classius  C  Collins 

Albert  M  Reynolds  James  Ratcliffe 

Synod  of  Kentucky 

Ebenezer . Geo  E  Moore  W  H  Averill 

Louisville . Francis  L  Goff  A  M  Wallis 

Transylvania... J  Calvin  Ely,  D  D  J  A  Cheek 

Synod  of  Michigan 

Detroit . W  B  Jennings,  D  D  E  A  Frazer 

R  K  Wharton  Frank  H  West 

Flint . Sam'l  H  Edgeumbe 

Albert  Torbet 
Grand  Rapids. .L  H  Davis 
Kalamazoo ....  Frank  C  Colvin 
Lake  Superior.  M  Marshall  Allen 

Lansing . Winfield  S  Sly 

Monroe . David  Howell 

Petoskey . John  Redpath 

Saginaw . Alexander  C  Kay 

Synod  of  Minnesota 

Duluth . Thos  H  Cleland,  D  D  FA  Watkins 

Mankato . M  R  Myers 

F  D  McRae,  Ph  D 
Minneapolis,.  .R  K  Porter 

Robert  Brown 

St.  Cloud . T  M  Findley 

St.  Paul . John  Copeland 

Maurice  D  Edwards 
Winona . George  P  Magill 

Synod  of  Missouri 

KansasCity....Wm  Carter.  Ph  O  jestph  G  White 
Stanley  D  Jewell  W  W  Randolph 

Ozark . Wm  C  Atwood.  DD  S  S  McLaughlin 

Platte . Cyrus  C  Armstrong 

Edward  H  Bull 

White  River... George  S  Turner 

Synod  of  Montana 

Butte . Albert  B  Martin  J  E  Monroe 

Great  Falls.... Charles  F  Richardson  B  M  Burrell 

Synod  of  Nebraska 

Box  Butte . Horace  PV  BogueDD  William  S  Barker 

Hastings . E  Van  Dyke  Wight  George  Brown 

Kearney . Charles  F  Graves  Thomas  N  Hartzell 

Nebraska  City  William  H  Kearns  R  McConaughyMD 

William  H  Parker  Henry  M  Foley 

Niobrara . Theodore  Morning  Samuel  Dean  Love 

Omaha . D  R  Kerr,  Ph  D,  DD  William  C  McLean 

Joseph  J  Lampe  D  D  W  Switzler,  Esq 

Synod  of  New  Jersey 
Corisco . Chas  W  McCleary 


Ed  W  Ellsworth 
Joseph  G  Selden 

William  Anderson 
John  M  Campbell 
C  G  Strong 
S  W  Glasgow 
Robert  B  Garner 
M  A  Trowbridge 


W  A  Funk 
A  R  Chase 
Chas  r  Thompson 
Charles  A  Page 
M  McDonald 
Daniel  R  Noyes 
C  J  F  Smith 
W  A  Hotchkiss 


F  M  Petty 
S  K  Turner 
William  A  Nixon 


Jersey  City... 


Morris  &  Oran. 


.H  G  Mendenhall  D  D  Wm  V  McKenzie 
Hieodore  W  Hunt  Calvin  B  Orcutt 
.Harvey  Iserman  Arthur  Boyd 
Sam’l  K  MacCIements  Edwin  M  Bulkeley 
■  Wm  P  Finney  William  A  Torrey 

Frank  Lukens  Joseph  L  Osmond 

•Theo  F  White  D  D  Jeremiah  Baker 


N.  Brunswick 


West  Jersey... 


Rio  Grande... 
Santa  Fd . 


James  F  RiftRS  DD  Philip  H  Hoffman 
David  O  IrvinR  H  W  Hunt 

.Isaiah  B  Hopewood  Chas  G  Rockwood 
Ford  C  Ottman  William  Rankin 

Fred  W  Hook  H  W  Clouse 

Daniel  R  Foster  Hon  John  Relislab 
John  Dixon  D  D  Rob’t  M  Anderson 

Joseph  Howell  Hon  W  M  Lanning 

.Nathaniel  P  Crouse  A  F  O’Donnell 
Isaac  H  Condit  Irwin  Miller 

.  R  Hiliard  Gage  Benjamin  R  Kelty 

Minot  S  Morgan  T  W  Synnott 

Fred’k  W  Johnson  Joseph  R  Woodruff 
SvoND  OF  New  Mexico 
.Matthias  Matthieson  J  M  Kiner 
.John  M  Whitlock  John  M  Reid 


Synod  of  New  York. 

Albany . A  R  Stevenson  D  D  Edw  M  Cameron 

Chas  A  Richmond  Prof  S  B  Howe  Ph  D 
John  J  Lawrence  J  T  Sweetman  M  D 
Binghamton...  George  D  Young  Willard  L  Bundy 
William  E  Williams  Lucius  B  Smith 

Boston . Wm  H  Tower  Hon  E  M  McPherson 

McLeod  Harvey  1°^''  Shillady 

Alex  D  McKennon  Ernest  C  Gunn 

Brooklyn  David  Gregg  D  D  E  R  Dillingham 

Warren  H  Wilson  William  PCook 

Louis  Wolferz  Samuel  S  McCurdy 

Buffalo  John  A  Black  Joseph  C  Batchelor 

Jay  T  Badgley  Horace  Briggs 

Cayuga . Wm  C  Brass  Wm  J  Donovan 

Champlain . John  H  Gardner  Chas  L  Hubbard 

Chemung . Murray  H  Gardner  Herbert  M  Daggett 

Columbia . Fenwick  B  Fraser  George  H  Chase 

Genesee . Fred’k  C  Suits  H  P  Ellinwood 

Geneva . Howard  Cornell  Cheney  P  Whitney 

Hudson . David  Winters  LL.D.  G  Wilson  Pierson 

Frank  E  Taylor  Samuel  Hadden 

New  York . Howard  DufReld.  D  D  Silas  B  Brownell 

David  S  Dodge,  D  D  W  N  Crane 
Rob't  R  Booth,  D  D  Geo  Calder 
John  B  Devins,  D  D  A  P  Ketchum 
Wilton  M  Smith,  DDR  McWilliams 
David  Wylie.  D  D  C  C  Savage 
Arthur  C  McMillan  J  G  Bogart 

Niagara . N  Foster  Browne  Garrett  G  Lansini 

North  Laos  John  H  Freeman 

Otsego . J  Wallace  Young  A  B  Tobey 

Rochester . Hiram  H  Kellogg  Chas  D  Miner 


J  G  Bogart 
Garrett  G  Lansing 


J  Lyon  Caughey 
Wn}  R  Taylor  D  D 


A  B  Tobey 
Chas  D  Miner 
Herberts  Wilbur 
J  C  Howk 
Frank  G  Goodale 
Lafayette  E  Pruyne 


St.  Lawrence.. Geo  F  Walker  Frank  G  Goodale 

Wm  H  Niles  Lafayette  E  Pruyne 

Siam . E  Wachter.  M  D 

Steuben . Charles  N  Frost  Norman  O  Wheeler 

Syracuse . Silas  E  Persons  Timothy  Hough 

Robert  Ivey  John  C  Churchill 

Trey . Albert  C  Sewall  David  L  Sharp 

George  Dugan  Archibald  Buchanan 

Utica . Charles  S  Barrett  Martin  Luther 

David  L  Roberts  Wm  R  Adams 

Westchester. .  ..Wilson  Phraner.  D  D  John  T  Terry 
Geo  D  Pentecost.  DD  Paul  Wessells 
Adrian  V  S  Wallace  John  H  Dey 

Synod  of  North  Dakota 

Bismarck . Andrew  C  Brown  DD  Reuben  W  Hall 

Fargo . Fred  J  Hibbard  A  F  Norton 

Minnewaukon  .Michael  Albert  Alex  G  Burr 

Pembina . William  Gillespie  R  M  Carothers 

Synod  of  Ohio 

Athens . H  J  Stewart,  D  D  Ed  M  Kennedy 

Bellefontaine.. Charles  E  Tedford  I  Q  A  Campbell 

Chillicothe . J  Frederick  Slagle  M  C  Hopewell 

Cincinnati . Alexander  B  Riggs  DD  John  Dornette 

Chas  E  Walker,  Ph  D  Richard  Folsom 
William  F  Gowdy  Walter  W  Warwick 

Cleveland . Arthur  C  Ludlow,  DD  Louis  H  Severance 

Sam'I  P  Sprecher  DD  Edwin  R  Perkins 

Columbus . Ed.  D  Morris,  D  D  Wm  B  Henry 

John  O  Pierce  Foster  Copeland 

Dayton . Wm  P  Miller  D  D  George  L  Kedzie 

Maurice  E  Wilson  DD  Ed  M  Hill,  M  D 

Huron . W  A  Broadburst,  Ph  D  B  Loudenslager 

Lima . Daniel  E  Jones  Wm  B  Jones 

Mahoning . Francis  A  Keros  Myron  E  Dennison 

Mstrion . Wilson  F  Cellars  A  J  Harter 


Maumee . Wm  J  Dempster  Henry  B  Riggs 

John  W  Wilson  Henry  F  Bowlus 

Portsmouth.... Frank  S  Arnold  C  C  Alexander 

St.  Clairsville..John  S  Plumer.  D  D  George  Neff 
Steubenville..  .J  C  Kreusch,  D  D  F  H  Croxall 
R  A  McKinley.  D  D  W  C  Bracken 

Wooster . John  W  Cummings  Albert  Shupe 

James  W  Boyer  Albert  F  Remy 

Zanesville . James  A  Liggett,  D  D  John  W.  Lindley 

Synod  of  Oregon 

Portland . A  J  Montgomery  F  Chalmers 

South  Oregon  .  Adolph  Haberly  E  E  Gore 

Willamette...,  Telesphore  Brouillette  Joseph  P  Galbraith 
Synod  3f  PennsylyaHia 

Allegheny . E  O  Sawhlll  Robert  R  Moore 

H  D  Lindsay,  D  D  Samuel  P  Harbison 

Blairsvllle . Henry  Bain,  D  D  G  K  Kiner 

James  E  Hutchison  John  Trimble 

Butler . Robert  L  Alter  Thomas  S  Caulter 

Carlisle . &muel  A  Martin,  D  D  J  A  Miller 


rhomas  S  Caulter 


J  Stockton  Roddy 

Chester . David  Tully 

S  Harper  Leeper 
John  M  Jenkins 

Clarion . G  B  Robison 

Erie . Hugh  L  Hodge 

W  N  Todd.  D  D 
Huntingdon,. .William  Gibb 

Samuel  T  Lewis 
Kitlanning....  Henry  L  Mayers 

Lehigh . James  Moore  Jr 

James  A  Little,  D  D 


F  K  Plover 
Chas  G  Blatchlay 
John  H  Converse 
Wm  H  Ridgeway 
Prof  A  J  Davis 
I  N  Taylor 
W  B  Tait 
John  A  Canan 
Charles  E  Murray 
James  A  Thompson 
Andrew  Ross 
Michael  Bitler 


N'thumberland  James  W  Gilland.  D  D  Alfred  Hayes 

Alvin  C  Campbell  George  M  Gearhart 
Parkersburg  Thomas  A  Anderson  Selmon  Wells 
Philadelphia  Robert  Hunter,  D  D  De  B  K  Ludwig 
William  Hutton,  D  D  James  Grant 
E  R  Craven,  D  D  J  Renwick  Hogg 
James  G  Bolton,  D  D  James  F  Magee 
Charles  A  Campbell  John  B  Chapin 
Merle  H  Anderson  Samuel  Fulton 

Phil.  North  T  M  McBride  Nichols  H  L  Pound 

J  Fredrick  Dupps,  D  D  J  C  McKinney 
R  P  D  Bennett  William  L  Hoover 

Pittsburg  Thomas  Parry.  D  D  William  C  Lilly 
Richard  S  Holmes,  D  D  G  S  Campbell 
Ulysses  S  Bartz  Robt  Pitcairn 

William  T  McKee  Robert  L  Park 

Redstone  James  B  Lyle  Robert  J  Linton 

Shenango  Henry  C  Foster  Martin  L  Knight 

Washington.... James  D  Moffat  W  T  N  Wallace 

James  R  Hosick  James  V  Braden 

Wellsborough..  Augustus  C  Shaw,  DDL  Harrison 
Westminster. ... D  R  Workman  DO  JThomas  Witson 
Thomas  P  McKee  T  M  Livingstone 

M  D 

Stnod  of  Sooth  Dakota 
Aberdeen. .  ,...J  S  Butt  David  Clark 

Black  Hills.... George  Perry  T  O  Wilson 

Cent  Dik'ta...R  A  Van  der  Las  William  Beardsley 
So.  Dakota  ....Albert  C  McCauley  Edward  Tapper 
Synod  of  Tennessee 

Birmingham. .  .Ell  M  Clark  Chas  Thomas,  M  D 

Holston . John  J  Loux  Daniel  Rader 

Kingston . James  R  Burchfield  Richard  W  Colville 

Union . John  G  Newman  William  B  Minnis 


Robt  Pitcairn 
e  Robert  L  Park 
Robert  J  Linton 
Martin  L  Knight 
W  T  N  Wallace 
James  V  Braden 
,  D  D  L  Harrison 


Birmingham. .  .Ell  M  Clark 

Holston . John  J  Loux 

Kingston . James  R  Burchfield 

Union . John  G  Newman 

Synod  of  Tex  tS 

Austin . Edwin  McNu'.t 

North  Texas... H  S  Little,  D  D 

Synod  of  Utah 

Boisd . Martin  H  Mead 

Kendall  . Will  S  Wilson 

Utah . James  H  Meteer 


W  A  Blackburn 
Smith  C  Pedigo 

John  T  Morrison 
Joseph  A  Clark 
Andrew  Nelson 


Synod  of  Washington 


Alaska . Wm  M  Carle 

Cen.  Wash'ton.F  L  Hayden,  D  D 

Olympia . T  J  Weeks 

J  C  Willert 

Puget  Sound...  Thomas  MacGuire 
B  K  Elmon 


B  K  Wilbur,  M  D 
H  W  Hale 
M  R  Ross 
G  L  Lindley 
J  So  ile,  M  D 
L  W  Shannon 


Spokane . Geo  W  Giboney,  D  D  Amos  D  Robinson 


Walla  Walla  ..  A  M  McClain 
Yupon . M  E  Koonce,  Ph  D 


W  M  Galbreith 
E  J  Meacham,  MO 


Synod  of  Wisconsin 


Chippewa . Louis  G  Jongeneel 

La  Crosse . H  F  McK  Ross 

Madison . George  C  Lamb 

Milwaukee . J  Beveridge  Lee 

J  J  Simpson 

Winnebago....  Jacob  V  Hughes 

Thomas  S  Anderson 


Hugh  McRae 
J  A  Rowles,  M  D 
John  E  Houston 
Henry  Phelps 
George  Grasskamp 
James  Malr 
Charles  W  Lomas 
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Powder 

^^=*5====^— Absolutely  Pore 
Makes  the  finest  flavored,  most  delicious  food 


ROYAL  BAKINO  POWDER  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Obituary 

Walling. — Entered  peacefully  into  rest,  on 
Thursday,  April  24th,  1902,  Martha  E.,  beloved 
wife  of  W.  H.  Walling,  M.D.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  All  that  is  now  left  to  her  bereaved  hus¬ 
band  are  the  sweet  memories  of  over  forty 
years  of  a  happy  wedded  life  without  a  jarring 
note  ;  and  the  blessed  assurance  of  a  glorious 
reunion  on  the  farther  shore. 

VooRHEES. — At  the  home  of  her  niece  Mrs. 
Lauretta  Pierce,  Boquet,  Essex  Co.,  N.Y.,  Ap¬ 
ril  i8th,  1902;  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Voorhees,  widow 
of  the  late  Evert  Voorhees,  in  the  96th  year 
of  her  age.  Burial  April  21st,  Evergreen 
Cemetery  Elizabeth,  N.  j. 

Feeding  to  Fit 

is  the  problem  with  infants.  The  grow¬ 
ing  child  has  ever  changing  needs,  but  a 
perfect  milk  can  never  go  amiss.  Bor¬ 
den’s  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is 
the  acme  of  substitute  feeding.  Send 
IOC.  for  “Baby’s  Diarv.”  71  Hudson 
St.,  N.  Y. 

Lake  Hopatcong 

In  the  highlands  of  New  Jersey,  1000 
feet  above  sea  level ;  80  minutes  from 
New  York;  reached  by  fast  express 
trains  over  the  Lackawanna  Railroad. 
A  good  place  to  remember  for  a  summer 


vacation,  splendid  sites  for  camping ; 
excellent  hotels  and  boarding  houses. 
Send  for  Mountain  and  Lake  Resorts, 
a  beautifully  illustrated  book  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  Lackawanna  Railroad  resorts. 
This  book  contains  a  full  list  of  hotels 
and  boarding  houses,  together  with  a 
series  of  vacation  stories  entitled  Ex¬ 
periences  of  Pa.  Write  to-day  to  T.  W. 
Lee,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Lack¬ 
awanna  Railroad,  New  York  City,  en¬ 
closing  five  cents  in  stamps. 

CHURCH  ORGANS 

of  small  cost  economically 
and  ingeniously  devised  for 

VILLAGE  CHURCHES 

ORGANS  of  III  slie*,  Latest  Improvements 

UioViypc  Pn  boston-new  TORE 
nAolllluO  llU.,  PHIL’A-CHICAOO 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Kendal  Green,  Mass. 


CURES  WHthE  All  USE  FAILS. 

Best  (U)uKb  fcjyrup.  Tasie.s  Good.  Use 
la  time.  Sold  by  dru^tflsts. 


SKe  stoops  to  Coaqvier 


wKeasKe  Mses  PC^LPlilVC 

stoops  toaLpevirvful  struggle  witK  dirt  wKei\ 
sKe  vises  old  ftvsldorved  methods  aivd  cheap 
Washirvg  Powders 


1  prefer  Pearllive  kivi  use  i\o  titKer.  fii\d  it  more 
coi\verviei\t  iKaivsoap  (or  W6sI\iimS  aivI  especijvlly  so  for 
hovisecleevixirvg  &i\d  disKwAsKiivg.  '•  Mf>s.  Rev  C.CB. 

Experieivee^^dvVarkngSoaP.tot'decsjJgates 

Have  M^d-— — wvd^-^^Ailprefer  Pe arlirve 
n\y  hovisecleaiurvfi  affords  me  aiv  excellent  opporixirviiy 
•of  lestltxg  it. aNd  lam  highly  pleased.  Mrs  Rev  C6.S 


'  TKe  won\ei\wKo  eire  tKe  nvost  particvilafr 
about  their  housework  are  the  oi\es  who 
are  the  most  eathusiastic  about  . 


ORISON'S 


TU£  OLD  KxXGUSH 

F  AMILY  MEDICINE 


PURELY  VEGETABLE 
COMPOSITION 


Don’t  lie  f  !'.c  top  of  yonr 
Jolly  and  pre.v  ■•\cJ;.;-.j  in 
tt;o</ldfa.'L:  'i  .ci  v.\.y.  ^cul 
tlici.i  ii.v  i:.o  i;tM.'.'<iui( 

,  cbLClutcIy  rnrovi.y— l  y 
..  n.  tliin  cr'.-.tiufrof  Di;rc 
liciiuo:’  i’urnllinc.  Das 
JIfi  no  tarto  cr  odor,  l.i 
JJI  air  ti.yht  and  acid 
proof.  D.islly  applied. 
Useful  ill  ii dozen  other 
Ky  ways  aliout  tiio  liouro. 
n  Full  directions  witli 
r  each  cake. 

I  Bold  e  verywhere.  Made  by 

V  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


Unsurpassed  for  all  LIVER  and 
BILIOUS  complaints;  quickest  rem¬ 
edy  for  FEVER  and  Rheumatism  ; 
ensures  SLEEP;  absolutely  no 
DANGER  of  COLD  so  common  with 
Mercury  and  other  drugs;  SAFE 
and  EFFICIENT  in  all  climates. 

THE  BRITISH  COLLEGE  OF  HEALTH, 
33  Euston  Road,  King’s  Cross,  LONDON. 

I  E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents, 

NEW  YORK.  And  Druggists  Everywhere. 


EnORIALS  for 

I  CHURCH  AND  CEHETERY 

Special  Designs.  Work  delivered  in  any  part 
of  the  U.  8.  J.  &  B.  LAMB, 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 


59  Carmine  St.,  New  York 


1  have  berries,  grapes  and  peaches  a  year  old,  fresh  as 
when  picked.  I  used  the  California  Cold  Process.  Do  not 
heat  or  seal  the  fruit  just  put  it  up  cold;  keeps  perfectly 
fresh  and  costs  almost  nothing;  can  put  up  a  bushel  in  ttn 
minutes.  Last  year  I  sold  directions  to  over  120  fam>lie^ 
in  one  week;  anyone  will  pay  a  dollar  for  directions  when 
they  see  the  beautiful  samples  of  fruit.  As  there  are  many 
people  poor  like  myself.  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  give  my 
experience  to  such,  and  feel  confident  anyone  can  make  one 
or  two  hundred  dollars  round  home  in  a  few  days.  I  will 
mail  sample  of  fruit  and  full  directions  to  any  of  your 
readers  for  nineteen  (19)  two  cent  stamps, which  is  only  the 
actual  cost  of  the  samples,  postage,  etc. 

FRANCIS:CASEY. 

St  Louis,  Mo. 


Roch’s  Herbal  Embrocation. 

'he  celebrated  and  effectoal  Eimltsh  Core  without  In* 
nal  medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  Edward  A  Son,  Queen 
:toriaSt.,  London,  England.  Wholeealeof  E.  Fongent 
3o.,  30  North  WilUam  Bt.  N  Y. 
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THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 

Olvea  advice  and  answers,  without  charge.  Inquiries 
about  Investments.  Studies  underlying  causes  of 
market  movements.  Determines  facts  governing 
valusof  securities  Criticises,  analyses  and  reviews 
Railroad  and  Industrial  reports.  Has  complete  ta¬ 
bles  of  earnings  of  properties.  Quotes  active  and 
inactive  stocks  an**  bonds.  Records  the  last  sale  of 
bonds  and  the  yield  on  Investment  at  the  price. 

One  who  daily  cmuuU»’tBt  Wall  Street  Journal 
is  heU/tr  qwalifledto  invett  nuyney  softly  and  profitably  and 
to  advtte  about  investments  than  one  who  does  not  do  so. 
Published  dally  by  Dow,  Jones &Co.,44  Broad  St.,N.Y. 

The  oldest  News  Agency  of  Wall  St. 

$12  a  year,  $1  a  month. 


YOUR  ADVERTISEMENT 

placed  here  would  be  read  by 
thousands  of  the  best  families. 


Rev.  T.  Do  Witt  Talmage. 

By  his  son,  Rev.  Frank  DeWitt  Talmage. 

Only  authorized  Life  of  Dr.  Talmage,  and  only  edition 
endorsed  by  his  family.  Public  interest  is  intense.  Beware 
of  misleading  advertisements.  Don’t  waste  time  with 
“fake’’  books  Large  volume,  finely  illustrated.  Retail 
price  $a.oo.  Special  confidential  terms  to  agents.  May 
work  full  or  part  time.  Agent’s  beautilul  outfit  Free  for 
15c.  postage.  Rare  opportunity.  Act  quickly.  Address 
authorized  publi^hers — 

INTERNATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Dept,  B.,  44  N.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BROWN  BROS.  &  CO. 

!  PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS  BALTIMORE 

CONNECTED  BT  FRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Pbila.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exchanges 
Buy  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  I  nw/Ref  tTIRnf’ 
ment  Hecuritles  on  Commission.  ■ssvwaLllldH. 
Receive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bank-  CAr’Itpif  Iru 
ers.  Corporations,  Firms  and  Indl-  ikivs 

vlduals  on  favorable  terms.  Collect  drafts  diawn  broad 
on  all  points  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  and  for  drafts  drawn 
in  theU.  S.  on  Foreign  Conntries,  including  So.  Africa. 

:  IntemAtlonal  Cheoques  Certlflcates  of  Doposit. 

I  LETTERS  OP  CREDIT 

cable  Transfers  on  ail  points.  Issue  Commercial  and 
!  Travelers  Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  A  Co  ,  Lor. don 


WESTERN  LANDS. 

If  you  have  lands  for  sale,  send  descriptions.  We  sell 
thousandsof  acres  and  may  sell  yours.  No  m1o»  bo  chertce. 

SIX  PER  CENT  NET. 

Have  you  idle  money!  We  can  net  vousiz  per  cent  on 
sound,  first  mortKaifc  security.  Safe  as  Government 
bonds.  26  years  experience*  filghest  references.  For 
*ni.  information  address*  ' 

VIRKINB  A  CO„  Lawrence,  Kansas. 


31  a#  C  A  D  C  Our  Customers 

I  T  C#%K9  Have  Tested.. 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

Llat  of  Mortgages  Issued  monthly.  Will  mail  to  any  address 
BLI^SWOUTH  Sfc  TONB8, 

John  Hancock  Bldg.,BoSTON.  Cham.of  Commerce, Chicaqo 
Home  ofllce  established  1S71.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


SUMMER 

HOMES 

IN 

VERMONT 


A.VD  U.V 

Lake  Champlain 

$4.00  and  upward  per  week 
Send  4C.  postage  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Book. 

A.  ^  ECCLESTONE,  8.  P.  A. 
385  Broadway,  N.Y. 


Securities 


That  yield  67c 
net  without 
deductions. 


^  , v7^  .  Bpwiiaicy  lor  lourteen 

rear*.  Full  information  on  request.  References  given. 

P.  e.  ricQURRIN  &  CO.,  Investment  Bankers, 
88  W.Xnd  South  SL.  Ault  Lake  City,  Ct eh 


SIX  WINDINBS 

will  keep  e  Prentisii  Clock  rolng  one  year. 

Do  you  wind  youra  oftener? 

Our  Calendar  ClockB  are  the  atronKeat  on 
the  market,  keep  perfect  time, and  automatic* 
ally  show  the  tofi'ect  date.  They  come  In 
aeveral  different  atylea  and  st/.ea. 

A/sa  Frying'patty  Program  and 
rically  Synchronized  clocks. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  642. 

pj  I  The  Prentiss  Clock 
Improvement  GOs, 

Dept.  54,  49  De.v  St.,  N.  Y.  City  _ 


FARM  MORTGAGES 

liivvaHiiil  .Mlnne»f>tit  real  Full 

de(»crlptlon8  on  application.  If  Int^r- 
'  ei^ted  svrite  J*S.  Varluiid*  Buffalo Center.la. 


1"“  \ 

Telephone  Service 

Is  the 

Quickest  Messenger 

Rates  in  Manhattan  i 

Residence 
from  $4  a  month. 

Business 
from  $5  a  month. 

One- Year  Contraots. 

Monthly  Psymenta. 

Naw  York  Telephone  Co. 

U  Dey  St.  Ill  West  88th  BA 
m  West  ISStb  St. 


CKEST  VIEW  8ANATOR1IT1H 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation  ;  home 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.D. 


JM 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 
TEX  BOARM 

Home  MlMiont,  ...  150  Fifth  ATe.*  New  Yoric. 

Forelsn  Hlasiona,  •  •  -  “  “ 

Church  Erection,  -  •  -  “  “ 

Bdocntlon,  ....  ISIS  Walnut  St.,  Phlla. 
Publications  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  -  -  -  “  “ 

Freedmen,  •  •  -  616  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  ■  30  Mom  auk  Block,  Chicago 


THE  SOCIETT  FOR  PROMOTIHG  THE  GOSPF. 
AMOHG  SEAMEH  IH  THE  FORT  OF  HEW  YORK 

(Oommonijr  called  Port  “  Society.")  Chartered  In  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Marine'  s'  Church 
46  Catherine  St,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religion, 
services  In  Lectare  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St., 
near  Hudson  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many 
nationalities.  Its  work  has  bmn  greatly  prospered,  and  U 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It 
Rev.  SAMUIL  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moori,  President. 
Tbiopbilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Olypbant,  Treas. 

No.  31  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 
Morris  K.  Jesup,  President 

orgaaliei  Union  Bible  School!  In  deititute,  tpnriely  titled  plmcei  on  the 
frontier,  where  only  e  nnlon  mluonary  repr.eeot  na  nil  the  Evangelical 
churches  can  unite  the  tettlers.  Espenie  tavetl.  Denominational  strife 
avoided.  Work  abides.  S37b  new  schools  etaried  in  190]  ;  8331  convers  ons, 
also  134  frontier  churches  from  schools  previ  .usly  established.  78  years  of 
prosperity.  Aid  and  share  the  blessing.  |35.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnish- 
mg  helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  hbrarv.  47(8)  supports  a  missonarv  me  year, 
sou  can  have'  letters  direct  from  ml  si  'uary  yon  aid.  Send  contributions  to 
E.  P.  BAvcnovT,  IMs.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N  V.  City. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETT 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
seamen ;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  lead¬ 
ing  seaports  of  the  world  ;  provides  a  Sailor's  Home  In  New 
York;  puts  II  iraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the 
Port  of  New  lYork;  publishes  the  Sailor's  Jtfapaxine,  the 
Seam  in's  Friend  and  the  lAjt  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  Cbab.  A. 
Stoddard,  Pres.;  W.  C.  SruBOlB,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  O. 
Stitt,  D  D.,  Secretary. 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

Organized  1825.  Incorporated  1841.  Publishes  an'1  circu¬ 
lates  evangelical  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  cr 
dialects.  By  its  Oolportage.  Orants  to  Sabbath-schools 
Ml-slonariee,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Prisoners,  and  educational 
and  humane  Institutions,  and  by  Its  literature  created  and 
Iseu'.d  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  It  reaches  vast  nnm- 
bers  Its  Spanish  publications  and  Immigrant  and  Mor¬ 
mon  work  meet  urgent  needs.  The  Society  Is  a  holly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  donations  and  legacies  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeals.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer,  15C 
Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

IS5  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whoee  parents  are  un- 
able  to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are 
cleansed,  clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be 
provided  for  elMwhere.  Many  respectable  men  and 
women  to-day  are  what  they  are  because  of  the  House  of 
Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  Its 
school,  and  over  36,000  hare  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc., 
gratefully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:30  to  4:30  P.  M.;  Sonday-seboo', 
ItoSp.M  Day-schools,  9  to  11  a.m  ,and  13.40  to  3  p..m 
except  Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  'Vlsi 
sort  welcome  at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jebup,  Pre^ :  F  h. 
Camp,  Treas.;  Arcbibald  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  I 
Barnard,  Supt. 


Tnr  Orer  Sixty  Tears. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Sootrino  Strup  has  been  used  for  over 
sixty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  sofii-i  h 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  iH-ct 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mrs. 
Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  ’’  and  take  no  other  kind. 


THE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  AND  FUB- 
UCATION  HOUSE, 

3  and  5  Weat  IStk  Street,  New  York  City. 
Temperance  Perledlcala. 


1)  THE  NATIONAL  ADVO "ATE,  a  16-page  monthly, 

devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  throughout 
the  country.  Per  year . tl  00 

2)  THE  YOUTH’S  TEMPERANr  E  BANNER,  an  Ulus-  - 

trated  4-page  monthly,  26  cents  per  year.  Semi¬ 
monthly,  per  j  ear  ......  .40 

31  THE  Water-lily  a  small  illustrated  page 

monthly  for  very  little  folks.  Per  year  -  .10 

Send  for  samples  of  all  these  papers 


We  have  2100  TEMPERAN  E  PUBLICATIONS:  Books, 
Pamphlets,  Tracts,  Leaflets.  Periodicals,  Songsters,  etc., 
covering  every  possible  phase  of  the  Tem^rance  question, 
.tnd  helpful  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOB  A  CATALOGUE 


Via  Pennsylvania  Railropd,  Account 
I  German  Baptist  Breteren  Conference- 

I  For  the  German  Baptist  Brethren  Confer- 
‘  cnee  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May  20  to  24,  the 
f’ennsylvania  Railroad  Company  will  sell  ex¬ 
cursion  tickets  to  Harrisburg  on  May  15  to  21, 
good  to  return  until  June  2,  inclusive,  from  all 
stations  on  its  lines,  at  rate  of  single  fare  for 
the  round  trip  (minimum  rate,  25  cents).  An 
extension  of  return  limit  to  June  30  will  be 
granted  if  ticket  is  deposited  with  agent  at 
Harrisburg  on  or  before  June  2,  for  which  no 
j  additional  charge  wm  be  made. 

I  Holders  of  special  excursion  tickets  for  this 
event  may  obtain  from  the  agent  at  Harris¬ 
burg.  from  May  21  to  24,  excursion  ticxets  to 
all  points  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  good  to  return  until 
June  2,  inclusive,  at  rate  of  single  fare  for  the 
round  trip.  Side  trip  tickets  sold  to  passengers 
having  tickets  to  Harrisburg  on  deposit  for  ex¬ 
tension,  will  be  limited  for  return  passage  until 
June  30,  inclusive. 


The  Nickel  Plate  Road  is  selling 
tickets  to  points  all  through  the  West  at 
greatly  reduced  rates.  Round  Trip 
Homeseekers’  Tickets  for  the  benefit  of 
those  endeavoring  to  locate  a  new  home 
in  the  West;  One-Way  Colonists’  Tick¬ 
ets  for  those  who  have  decided  to  go 
West.  Through  tourist  cars  on  the 
W.  S.  R.  R.,  train  No.  i,  every  Monday 
and  Wednesday  evenings,  arriving  Chi¬ 
cago  on  Nickel  Plate  Road,  cars  via  all 
diverging  lines  through  to  all  points. 
Write,  'phone  or  call  on  A.  W.  Eccle¬ 
stone,  D.  P.  Agent,  385  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 


UUa||1a||  Educated  men  of  business  ability.  Teach- 
If  flniOQ  ers  or  professional  men  preferred.  Week¬ 
ly  salary  or  guarantee  paid.  Give  age,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  Dodd,  rtead  «  Company,  New  York, 
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Going  to  Europe  this  Summer? 


May  Party  to  Europe 

UNDER  PERSONAL  ESCORT 
Spending  Coronation  Week  in  London 


(jibraUar,  Italy,  Auitria,  (ifnimny,  tin*  Kbinc, 
Fruiii  t!  n ii(i 


Oibralt  ir,  Nniil* Mt  Y*  ■*uviu«.  T'oiiipfli,  Hor- 
ri  iit.i,  I'  tiiri,  till'  iiiai  \  l  idiiM  Iilu>-  (Imtio,  lloiin-, 
Kldri  Ui  ,  Holoiim,  Vi  iiic',  tlu-  ?-•  tiiiM'Tiin;  I’uss. 
Vii’iiii.i,  l)r-Kil(  ii,  Hi  r;i^.  I’otfsitaiii, 

(l<>to;;Iii  ,  till  Khiiit-,  ,\bi }  I  till'.  111  iiii  HhTj-',  I'.'iilili 
Hail'  ll,  till'  1  iin-'i ,  Ijii  li  laii  i  i  m-.  l.iil>i'<)l 

till*  Four  Cantiiii-i,  I'ari'.  Vi  v-a i ll'  S,  I’.ris'lilui., 
liOinlnn, -'iiutliaiiijiti'ii,  lunt  Alni  i  iiaa  I.iin-  twin- 
Bcri-w  rt.  .iiH'-r  I'll  k  to  N"\v  Vurk.  Tin-  I’.u-ty 
will  bf  a  iiiiipaiiii  ii  by  (ini' (if  iiai’ 111  s*  iHr.  ftdi  -. 

Li'hv;’:;;  Ni’W  Y(irk  Siituiday,  May  111,  111'". 

Hy  Xoitb  (iiniia!!  lauyil  l u  iii-ncriav  expr  -is 
Staaiiicr  "  K:i  ii-rriri  Maria '1  IhTi -a  ”  (t^.i'-ii  ti iii^  i, 
on*' (if  the  ta-i.  ^1,  iiio-t  i  niniiar  aad  (■(iiiiloi  table 
BU-Hiiierc  (>I,  the  Aliaiitie. 

Co>t  of  63  D4v^'  Tiif.  FirNt-cU.s  Thtounhout 

$550 


“C”and"D” 

PARTIES  to  EUROPE 

Afjy  ij  and  June  ig,  7902 

Hy  North  (iertiian  Kloyil  HtcaiiiciH  ‘Tihvc”  anil 
"Lalm  '  (lircet  to  Gibraltar  aiid  Nuid>«.  n  turn- 
in*;  by  \Yliile  ^tar  l.iiie  frniii  l.iveriiool. 

Thi:  “  C”  I'arty  being  in  London 
Coronation  \\'tek 

Yi-dtini;  tlibraltar.  Naiilei.  I’oniin  ii,  Uoiina  Flor- 
*  nee.  Yell  ire,  Y(  rniia,  M  ilan.  ( 'onio,  the  .5t.  (ioth- 
ard,  lairerne.  Hale,  thT(nu;h  the  Hliak  lori  St,  to 
liriib  Iberi;,  Miitcnce,  the  Hhine,  i’(d(i*;ne,  Hrtiss- 
i  ls.  I'lri.-,  I.oiiilon  (Windsor,  Oxford,  la-aniiiu;- 
toni,  SI  rat  lord  on  A  von.  a  1om1>  ( oio  b  ini*  trip  to 
Anne  I  bi  I  ha  \\a  y's  ('ottat:i"  and  WarHiik  Ca-tle, 
(  III -.tef,  l.iveriiool,  and  new  While  .star  l,ine 
-I ea niers  •'  ( ir(  aiiie,”  "  .Ma.|('st if,  ’  or  “Ten Ionic,’' 
1  la  (.iiieenstown  to  New  York. 

Cost  of  5^  Dsys'  Trir,  First  cUss  Throughout 

I  $450 

I  N  H  First-ela-s  railroad  travel  In  Kuropi*  is 
I  similar  to  ouifparlor  i  .1  r  ai coinniodalionat  home. 

A  line  Summer  Yaea  I  ion  Tour  of  lis daj  s  ii  a l-o 
I  of!'(  red  for  $20(1.  or  I'l d.i \ s,  *;ivin,.' more  time  in 
I  Seolland.  1.ondonand  1 ’aris,  tor  $2S(>. 

For  pari  ieulars  and  proKramines  of  any  of  the 
I  ubo\  ■  I  '  i;  -,  apply  to 

1  Husiness  Manai'cr  .V  Y.  /v'm  ia  li.r, 

I'lrt  Fifth  eY venue.  New  Vork. 


First  Vacatiort 
Excursion 
of  the  Fine  neie 
Tu'in  Screic 
Express  Steamer 
“  Columbia  ” 

Lea' ini’  New  York  Saiiif- 
dav,  June  28,  1902 

A  Delightful  Tour 
by  Water.  Rail  and 
Carnage  .  . 


Visitir  -  (il  is  -ow  Filin'  ur  di,  M-  irose  .\bbi  v,  Abi  ■  '  'o-  l,  Diirbain,  York,  I'eterlmro,  London,  lio'  er, 
Osteni'l''Hrus-,els  V.ir,'  Y.  ,  lilles,  v  ailais,  rio-.t  -,  *  .inierbnry,  London,  Windsor.  Oxford,  Stratford- 
on-Avo’n:  eoaehiim'  ti'P  turoiuh  the  lovelies'  pari  of  Ungdand  to  Ann*  Hatliiiway’s  (’ottase  and 
W'arwiek  Cantle,  fhester,  lilasguw,  (Etiifli-b  Lalo  s,  Dublin.  Helfa"t.  (Hants  (.  ausewuy  and  London- 

Cost  of  38  Days’  Trip,  only  {^200 

Forty-llvrt  davn,  Klviin;  inora  time  in  Scotland,  Ijondon  and  I'ari*,  $280,  with  an  Annex  Trip  of 
7  (lava  to  rh(i  Hhino  aiai  Switzerland  at  S70 ;  a  Second  .Annex  Trip  of  14  dayi*  throngh  Italy,  at  $110 
additional.  All  neee*-ary  expenses  included.  Ticket**  to  return  t;oo(l  for  on.i  year 

rrossine  the  Flinrli-h  Channel  hy  la  st  Bervice  in  hoth  d  in'Cliona  (ontwanl  via  Dover  and  Oatend, 
and  homeward  via  Dover  and  Cailuis),  the  most  popular  Short  Sea  Houte,  with  ftnest  channel  steamers. 


Encircle  ^V>ur  Family 


\Mth  the  protecnoit  ot  l-iie  Insiir- 
tnee  .iikI  tluis  Ilmvc  them  tree  ;md 
1 1'.  el  e-  p  e  II  d  e  n  t ,  i  \  i  n  ti;  t  h  e  m  t  li  e 
(•eneHt>  \oiir  oun  et}(>rte  no'v  pro\ide 


Insurance  Company  of  Ameriai 


Ions  1  .  I>k\  I'i  s. 

IViMl:  Ol  I  lei:.  Stss j-k.  S  J. 


?^,rm  KEY 


To  Cafifornia  and  the 
Pacific  Coa^tliJ  (902. 


Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  H 


I  upper 
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